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‘*Famovs London town!” Nursery children, nursery ; London (Llyn-don), the ‘‘town on the lake.” 
maids, schoolboys, schoolgirls, college youths, appren- 
tices lazy and industrious, mechanics, students, philoso- 
phers, artists, merchants, tradesmen, misers, spendthrifts, 
men of all professions, all ranks, all occupations, all posi- 


tions, from 
lord to beggar, 
fora time 
wherein ‘the 
memory of 
man runneth 
not to the con- 
trary,” have 
echoed the 
words, ‘ Fa- 
mous London 
town !” 

And famous 
it is, and fa- 
mous it al- 
ways has 
been, from the 
time, centuries 
before Christ, 
when the half- 
naked fisher- 
men’ and 
hunters (the 
river was filled 
with salmon 
und the forests 
with the wild 
boar) erected, 


with flint axes - jj 


and other rude 
tools, their 
huts on the 
rising ground 
on the north 
bank of the 
Thames, sixty 
miles, as the 
river flows, 
from the sea. 
At that period 
the river 
formed here 
a large lake, 
and the place 
Was appropri- 
ately called 
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So it is 


that this famous point was first occupied by the Welsh, 
and to this day in Wales you will encounter traditions 
which go back to the wild man of the Thames—his limbs 
stained blue, and his flint ax red with blood. 


History 
or __ tradition 
gives the 
name of the 
founder of all 
the great 
places of the 
glob>, Lon- 
don claims a 
sort of pre- 
Adamite dis- 
tinction in this 
that neither 
tradition, 
rumor, tor 
nyth points 
to the exist- 
ence of tke 
founder of the 
mightiest of 
cities, 

It is now 
well settled 
that Julius 
Cesar made 
his first brief 
invasion of 
Britain on an 
August day, 
55 years be- 
fore Christ. 
But London 
was then a 
place of con- 
siderable im- 
portance, and 
British mer- 
chants (let us 
call them so) 
were already 
trading with 
France and 
Germany, 
transporting 
up the Seine 
and the Rhine 
shiploads of 
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corn, cattle, iron, hides, slaves aud dogs, which they ex- 


The London of which we propose to speak, to wit, what 


changed for brass, ivory, amber and other ornaments. The | is termed the City, enjoys its privileges from royal grauts 


following year Cresar made his second invasion with what 
he considered to be an adequate force. As is usually the 
case under such circumstances, he was joined by some dis- 
satistied tribes, and marched diree!ly upon London. He 
accomplished little by its eapture. ‘The Britors proved to 
be fierce and intractavle. In a letter to Cicero, Cresar 
remarks that ‘‘the rudo island was defended by stupendous 
rocks, not a scrap of gold was to be found, as reported, 
and the ouly prospect of booty was in slaves, from whom 
nothing could be expecte 1—neither skill in letters nor in 
music.” After a sojourn of four months and a half, Cesar 
returned to Gaul without attempting further operations 
in Britain. The Romans were not a people to abandon 
an undertaking once attempted. In due course the island 
fell under their jurisdiction, and in time London became 
their chief station, and first among the seventy Roman 
cities in Britain. A century after the landing of Julius 
Cesar, Tacitus (a.p, 62) says that London was a place cel- 
ebrated for the number of its merchants and the con- 
fluence of traffic. Early in the fourth century, during the 
reign of Constantine, a wall was built which enc:rcled the 
greater part of what is now known as the City. It ex- 
tended from the Tower to Ludgate, east and west about 
one mile, and from London Wall to the Thames, about 
half a mile, This wall was pierced by seven gates; the 
five principal ones were Bridgegute, Ludgate, Bishopgate, 
Aldersgate, and Aldgate ; familiar names at the present 
day. This wall was a necessary defense against the wild 
and furious inroads of Scots, Picts, Franks and Saxons, 
to whom the wealth of this commercial town held out in- 
centives to lay waste and plunder. 

Following their custom, the Romans, who left an indel- 
ible impress wherever they trod, built military roads 
through England, seven of which had their starting-point 
in London. On the south wall of St. Swithin’s Church, 
Cannon Street, there is at this day enshrined the famous 
**London Stone.” This stone was the central mile-stone 
of Roman England, from which all the chief roads radi- 
ated, and by which the distances were reckoned. 

We are not writing a consecutive history of the growth 
of the great metropolis. On the contrary, what we have 
to say relates to the city proper, its modes and methods, 
its government and its mighty power. The exact spot 
where the half-naked islanders erected rude huts, till they 
grew into a settlement, was the spot which the cultivated 
Roman adopted as the central point for military operations, 
and is marked as the commercial centre of a vast Empire, 
nnd the fiuancial and monetary centre of the world. 

Eighteen feet below the level of Cheapside, Roman 
London lics embeddel ; and in a lower deep may still be 
discovered the broken scythes of those savage charioteers 
whose prowess became the current taunt in Rome against 
the soldiers of Cesar. Over tessellated pavements and 
beautiful statues, bronze figures and images of the ancient 
gods, over various remairs of the refined and sensuous 
habits of that famous race, over urns and bottles and dishes 
of all sorts, gold hairpins, enameled clasps, writing-tablets, 
bells, dice —in fact, everything and all things indicating 
what we now know of Roman life and manners; we say 
over thess are erected the Bank of England, the Royal 
Exchange, the Mansion Honse, Guildhall, the buildings of 
Mincing Lane, of old Broad Street, and of Lombard 
Street. Yes, there they stand, with the cultura and civili- 
zition of near two thousand years ago buried deep below, 
while fathoms deeper still lie the fierce barbaric emblems 
of an ever-lefiant race, honest emblems of the Britain of 
to-day. And this brings us to the subject in hand. 


| 





and charters, and edicts dating back to the earliest of 
England's kings. It occupies a space somewhat larger 
than the area walled in during the reign of Constantine, 
in the fourth century, which embraced 370 acres. Wo 
must add to this the city ‘‘ without” the wall, embracing 
230 acres. So that ‘‘ London town” takes in just 600 
acres, all told, and no more. With the Thames for its 
southern boundary, Temple Bar for the western, Holborn, 
at Southampton Buildings, for the northern, and the 
Tower for its eastern bound, we have the limits of these 
600 acres. Six hundred acres—while the “ great metrop- 
olis” actually covers an area of 80,000 acres ! 

The reader is no doubt familiar with the word ‘ guild,” 
as used in common parlance; perhaps, however, he has 
not made himself acquainted with its tremendous power 
and significance in combination. Guild, from the Saxon 
gildan, to pay, was the name given to societies for mutual 
aid and protection. Each separate society was naturally 
composed of members of the same craft or business, The 
habit dates back to ancient Rome, where combinations of 
this sort became so strong that measures were taken to 
suppress them. London became the great nucleus of 
trades and industrial ocoupations of every kind. These 
formed themselves into separate societies, or ‘‘ guilds,” 
and each grew into immense wealth and consequent im- 
portance. The city is under the exclusive control of the 

Jorporation of London, which occupies the exact territory 
I have named, and which cannot be enlarged. It is, in 
fact, a ‘‘close corporation,” and is the most influential 
and richest body in the world. It is represented by a 
Lord Mayor, twenty-five Aldermen, one from each ward, a 
Common Council composed of 206 members, and four 
Sheriffs, The Mayor, Councilmen and Sheriffs are elected 
yearly. The Mayor must be chosen from the Aldermen, 
and must first have served as Sheriff. The Aldermen are 
elected for life, and are magistrates by virtue of their 
office. The Common Council, with the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen, form a kind of Parliament for the management 
of city affairs, in which tha Mayor represents royalty. 
They exercise peculiar powers in reference to tolls, dues, 
markets, the administration of justice, police, drainage, 
lighting, paving, and a variety of other matters, 

In vain has Parliament, which controls the Great London 
outside the Cily, attempted, in the single matter of 
police jurisdiction, to extend it there, but the opposition 
was so fierce and strong that the attempt was abandoned. 

The Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, the Councilmen and 
the Sheriffs are elected by the “ livery,” which means that 
they are elected by the members of the various guilds in 
the city who wear the “livery,” or badge of their respec- 
tive crafts. These “livery men,” all told, amount but to 
from 6,000 to 8,000, and. belong to about 90 different 
guilds. We think it must make the eyes of a New 
York City politician sparkle at the mention of such an 
electioneering field. But the matter is managed very 
decorously in London, and on a very conservative system. 

A word here about the guilds, for we cannot discourse 
of Lord Mayors and Lord Mayors’ shows and banquets 
without a first reference to them. Of the ninety guilds 
mentioned, thirty-nine have separate halls of their own for 
meetings and dinners. The remainder either meet at the 
Guildhall or in some of the well-known taverns. The 
oldest of these guilds is the Saddlers’, Saddles were in use 
in London as early as a.p. 600. There are twelve guilds 
which hold pre-eminence, and are called ‘* Honorable Com- 
panies” of so and so. These are the Mercers, Grocers, 
Draper:, Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, Merc'iant 
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Tailors, Haberdashers, Salters, Iron Mongers, Vintners 
and Clothmakers, 

The Mansion House and the Guildhall (City Hali) are 
the chief buildings for the transaction of Corporate busi- 
ness. Courts are held in both edifices. The Guildhall is 
a large, but rathcr mean-looking, structure. The Mansion 
House is the official residence of the Lord Mayor, and is 
of fine architesture and proportions, 

It is well to stop just here to regard this tremendous 
agency known as the Corporation of London. Do not 
forget that it is the pride of its members and electors that 
they spring from and belong to the industrial classes, 
whose business it is to successfully carry on the trades and 
mechanical crafts which embrace every possible appliance 
of human industry. The Londoner has discovered that 
money is power. Belgravia, with her patricians and 
pleasure-seekers and hangerr n, may look at him deri- 
sively, but he snaps his fingers at them with contempt. 
The kings of England, in former times, when in need of 
money, knew where to go for it. They ordirarily kept on 
good terms with the “‘ City,” granting it various privileges, 
In return, the City was loyal and free with its loans when 
the occasion demanded. 

The 9th of November in every year is the great day for 
the genuine Londoner. On that day the Lord Mayor 
enters upon his office and proceeds to Westminster Hall to 
be sworn in. In the evening there isasumptuous banquet 
at Guildhall, which is attended by the ministers and other 
public functionaries, The ‘ progress” of the Mayor from 
the ‘City ” to Westminster, and his return to the banquet- 
ing hall, is called the Lord Mayor’s Show. The Mayor's 
state coach—a cumbrous, unwieldy and grotesque-looking 
vehicle—is still the pride of all Cockneydom and the ad- 
miration of the gamins. It is drawn by six horses gorge- 
ously caparisoned, while six footmen fill the footboard. It 
is of gilt, carved and ornamented by paintings of Cipriani, 
executed in 1757. These paintings are emblematical of 
the ancient shows, On the right-hand door, Fame is pre- 
senting the Mayor to the Genius of the City ; on the door 
at the left, Britannia is pointing out to the same Genius a 
herald bearing the name of the first Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and the date 1189. Around the doors are Truth, 
Temperance, Justico and Fortitude, with appropriate em- 
blems. At the back, Plenty and Riches are throwing fruit 
and money into the lap of Charity. The carving repre- 
sents Cupids supporting the City arms, The coach belongs 
to the Corporation, who keep it in repair at an annual 
expense of about $500, So much for this greatly ridiculed 
vehicle. 

There still remains of the Lord Mayor's show of to-day, 
to remind the curiously inclined of its ancient character, 
the procession of the ‘‘Company of the Poor Men,” to 
which the Lord Mayor belongs, habited in long gowns and 
close caps of the company’s color, bearing shields on their 
arms, but without javelins—a curious sight. 

The first show in which the Mayor figured was in 1236, 
when Henry III. and his Queen, Eleanor, were escorted 
through London to Westminster by the Mayor, Aldermen 
and 360 citizens, appareled in gorgeous silk robes, and each 
carrying in his hand a cup of gold or silver, in token of 
the Mayor's privilege to officiate as chief butler at the 
coronation. When Henry returned from his Scotch victo- 
ries, each guild had its show. Of these the Fishmongers 
had a gilt sturgeon, drawn by eight horses, and there were 
six-and-forty knights riding seahorses. 

In 1453 Sir John Norman introduced the custom of 
rowing to Westminster. This change of programme was 
greatly to the delight of the Thames watermen, as well as 
to their benefit, and a ballad was printed by them in honor 

















of Sir John. On this particular occasion the Mayor had 
silver oars to his barge, 

These water shows were exceedingly beautiful. The 
earliest of the kind described is that marvelous one on the 
occasion of the coronation of Anne Boleyn, when the 
Mayor, Sir Stephen Peacock, went to Westminster to serve 
as chief butler. (The Mayor’s claim to this honor was 
established in 1483, when Sir Richard Shaw acted as cup- 
bearer at tho coronation of Richard III.) His barge was 
covered with red cloth, and the decks and yards hung with 
cloth-of-gold and silver. At the sides were exhibited em- 
blazoned targets, the flags of the Haberdashers (Sir 
Stephen was a haberdasher), and three dozen illuminated 
royal escutcheons. At the bow and stern were banners 
bearing the royal arms in beaten gold. In advance of this 
barge went another, bearing the ‘‘ Rouge Dragon ” of the 
Tudors, which vomited fire, and was surrounded by mon- 
sters also vomiting fire, discharging squibs and making 
hideous noises. In contrast with this was an accompany- 
ing barge, which bore the white falcon of Anne Boleyn, 
crowned, and standing upon a rock on a mount, sur- 
rounded by red and white roses, The only difference be- 
tween the display on this occasion and on Lord Mayor’s 
day was that the Mayor’s barge, usually hung in blue, 
displayed the royal red. 

One of the most gorgeous shows of ancient times was in 
the reign of Elizabcth. There were six pageants in all. 
The first was a fishing-boat, in which fishermen were 
busily engaged drawing up nets, from which they threw 
live fish to the people. Next came Arion, on a crowned 
Dolphin. Then the Moorish King, riding a leopard, and 
scattering gold and silver among the crowds. Six tribu- 
tary kings attendel him on horseback, armed with darts, 
blazing in gilt, and carrying gold and silver ingots. ‘This 
was the Goldsmiths’ pageant. Ths fourth was a pelic:n 
on her nest in a lemon-tree, feeding her young. At the 
top of the tree the five Senses were represented by five 
children, with appropriates emblems, An eagle for Sight, 
a hart for Hearing, a spider for Touch, an ape for Taste, 
and a dog for Smelling. The central pageant was a tri- 
umphal car, in which sat Justice. Opposite her was 
Richard IT., his crown guarded by an angel. Below 
Justice were Authority, Law, Peace, Discipline, Vigilance 
and Plenty, beating down Treason and Mutiny. Under 
tho King sat Truth, Temperance, Fortitude, Virtue, 
Honor, Conscience, Zeal and Equity. The fifth pageant 
was the Fishmongers’. Five ntounted knights attended a 
car in which was a bower, and in the bower a tomb, and in 
the tomb an effigy in full armor of famous Sir William Wal- 
worth, the slayer of Wat Tyler. A mounted maneat-arms 
bore Wat Tyler’s head upon a dagger. In attendance 
were six trumpeters and twenty-four halbérdiers, dressed 
in light-blue silk, emblazoned with the arms of the Fish- 
mongers. An angel followed, with golden wings and 
crown, and bearing a golden rod. Upon the Mayor's ap- 
proach the angel awoke Sir William with a touch of the 
rod, and the Mayor and knight addressed the people in 
the interlude. The Mayor wore a scarlet gown with a 
black velvet hood and gold collar. He was accompanied 
by his predecessors, Before them went the Sword-bearer 
with the sword in a jeweled scabbard, and the Crier with 
a gilt club, and a mace over his shoulder. The Aldermen 
followed, dressed in scarlet gowns with black capes, and 
lastly came the Sheriffs, They also wore scarlet gowns 
and gold chains. 

It was probably on account of their extravagant splen- 
dor that these shows were given up. They were revived 
in 1611 by Sir William Craven (draper), and in the time 
of George III,, when Sir Samuel Fledger was elected, the 
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creature felt his ribbons diminishing, 
and turned to snap at the blackee. 
The sweep screamed, the horse 
neighed, the mob shouted, and Sir 
William turned on his pivot cushion 
to learn what the noise meant, and 
thus we were enabled to gaze on a Lord 
Mayor's face. In sooth, he was a 
goodly gentleman, burly, and with 
three-fingers’ depth of fat on his portly 
person, yet every feature evinced kind- 
liness and benevolence of no common 
order.” 

Returning from Westminster the 
‘‘progress”” is to the Guildhall, 
where the Mayor and Sheriffs give 
a banquet to the Royal Family, 
the Judges, Ministers of State, 
Ambassadors, Corporation, and 
distinguished foreigners im the 
country. The Archbishop, the 
Chancellor, Lords of the Council, 
and other Bishops, await the Mayor 
there. When he enters he goes 
first to the table of the Lords, and 
then to the other tables, welcom- 
ing all. The King and Queen at- 
tend this banquet only the first 
year after their coronation, when 
the expense, which has amounted 
at times to $100,000, is borne by 
the City ; Lut in the absence of 
Royalty, the Mayor and Sheriffs 
pay the expenses, the Mayor pay- 
ing half. 

At the dinner which Charles I. 
attended there were 500 separate 
dishes. When Sir Samuel Fludyer 
feasted George III., the King de- 
clared that ‘‘to be elegantly en- 
tertained he must come into the 

i" city.” On this occasion 414 sepa- 
3 monfls aut indice qualis a a dishes, not including dessert, 
,; were placed on the table. Rare 








SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON.— FROM AN EARLY PRINT. 


pageant included a §t. Peter, a Dolphin, Mermaids and 
wild Indians. 

We cannot resist quoting here an extract from a deserip- 
tion of one of the more modern “shows”: ‘ 


“Iwas about nine year old,” writes “ Aleph,” “when, from a 
window on Ludgate Hill, I watched the ponderous Mayor's coach, 
grand and wide, with six footmen standing on the footboard, re- 
joicing in bouquets as big as their heads, and canes four feet 
high, dragged slowly up the hill by a team of beribboned horses, 
which, as they snorted along, seemed to be fully conscious of the 
precious freight in the rear. Cinderella’s carriage never could 
boast so goodly a driver; his full face, of a dusky purple, red, 
swelled out on each side like the breast of a pouting pigeon; his 
three-cornered hat was almost hidden by wide gold-lace; the 
flowers in his breast were full-blown and jo'ly like himseif; his 
horsewhip, covered with blue ribbons, rising and falling at inter- 
vals, merely for form—such horses were not made to be flogged. 
Coachee’s box was rather a throne than a seat. Then a dozen 
gorgeous walking footmen on either hand, grave marshalmen, 
treading gingerly, as if they had corns; and City Officers in scar- 
let playing at soldiers, but looking anything but soldierly; two 
trumpeters before and behind, blowing an occasional blast. 

“How that old coach swayed to and fro with its dignified, 
elderly gentleman and rubicund Lord Mayor, rejoicing in count- 
less turtle feeds—for, reader, it was Sir William Curtis! 

“As the ark of copper-plate, glass and enamel crept slowly up 
the incline, a luckless sweeper-boy sidled up to one of the fore- 
bors3s, and sought to detach a pink bow from his mane. The 


wines, in great variety, such as no 
monarch would venture to pur- 
chase, flowed profusely. In fact, the only fluid difficult 
to obtain was water. The toasts began with the second 
course. The Corporation toastmaster, standing at the 
Royal table, proclaimed that their Majesties drank to the 
health of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cil of the City of London. Then in the name of the 
Civic dignitaries, he gave the toast of ‘‘ Health, long life, 
and prosperity to their most gracious Majesties.” This 
dinuer was served at nine o’clock, The Aldermen acted 
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as waiters at 
the Royal 
table, and the 
Lord Mayor 
stood behind 
the King in 
his quality of 
chief _ butler. 

The Lady 
Mayoress 
waited upon 
Her Majesty. 
The Royal 
party dined at 
a table by 
themselves ; 

the maids-of- 
honor dined 
at the table of 
the Mayor, 
Aldermen,and 
their wives. 

The Privy 
Councilors, 
Ministers of 
State, and 
great nobles 
dined ata 
table on the right of this, and the Foreign Ministers on 
the left. There were eight tables for the general com- 
pany. The Judges, Sergeants, etc., dined in the old 
Council Chamber. 

On the Lord Mayor’s arrival at Guildhall, on occasions 
of the presence of Royalty, the Sheriffs start immediately 
to conduct the Royal party to the hall. At the bottom of 
the steps stood the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, whe, 
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THE MANSION HOQUSE—PRESENTING AN ADDRESS, 





THE BANQUETING HOUSE IN 1750. 





at their Ma- 
jesties’ :p- 
proach, ad- 
vanced {o re- 
ceive them, 
and at their 
Majesties’ en- 
trance the 
Mayor pre- 
sents the 
sword which 
is carried 
before tke 
Moyor in yro- 
cessions — it 
was presented 
by Queen 
Elizabeth to 
the City when 
she opened 
the first Royal 
Exchange, and 
being set with 
pearls, is called 
the Pearl 
Sword— which 
being return- 
: ed, the Mayor 
carries it, with great dignity, before the King, leading the 
way to the Council Chamber, the Queen following with 
the Mayoress. From the Council Chamber they are con- 
ducted into the Dining-hall. In this Council Chamber 
the Recorder delivers his addresses, when the Mayor is 
baronetted and the Sheriffs are knighted. Then the wives 
and daughters of the Aldermen are presented to their 
Majesties, These ladies formerly had the honor of being 
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saluted by the King, and of kissing the Queen’s hand. 
Good Queen Anne thought this an unseemly performance, 
and abolished the custom, much to the disgust of the 
wives and daughters aforesaid. In this connection we 
have a story of the wife of Sir William Humphreys, Mayor 
in the time of King George 1. She had determined, with 
the advent of a King, that the Lady Mayoress should be 
kissed by him, as of old, Unfortunately, she was a homely 
woman, and the King, a fresh German importation, too 
stupid even to seek to be popular. So he looked the 
other way when she approached, The lady, very natu- 
rally, was enraged. In her passion she threw her huge 
bouquet at her page, bawling to him to hold up her train 
of black velvet, which it was her privilege to wear for the 
first time. With this she swept in advance of the Queen, 
literally taking her place. The King was amazed at the 
procedure, but the Queen took the matter good-naturedly, 
and so it ended. So much for the gossip as retailed by 
the court tories of the time, who hated the ‘‘ City ” for its 
‘insolent ” resistance to the demands of the Government. 
In contrast with these famous dinners we relate the anec- 
dote told of Simon Eyre, a poor man, afterward Sir Simon 
Eyre, Lord Mayor of London, who declared on one occa- 
casion that he broke his fast every day from a table for 
which he would not take a thousand pounds, At last he 
was elected Sheriff, but declined to serve, because the 
office was too expensive for his means. Thereupon his 
friends reminded him of his extravagant boast. On this 
he invited the Mayor and two Aldermen to accompany 
him to his house, and upon entering he requested his wife 
to prepare the little table, and set some refreshment before 
them. She at first demurred, but shortly complied by 
seating herself upon a low stool, and spreading a napkin 
across her lap, on which she placed a pasty. ‘‘ Behold,” 
said Eyre, turning to his guests, ‘‘the table for which I 
would not take a thousand pounds!” In course of time 
he was elected Lord Mayor. Soon after he gave a ban- 
quet at the Mansion House toall the ’Prentices in London, 
he and the Lady Mayoress doing tie honors of tie table, 
and allowing their guests to want for nothing. 

The first Lord Mayor of London was created by Richard 
L, in 1189. His name was Henry Fitz Alwyn, He wasa 
draper, and from that time up to the present, the office has 
been filled by men who, if they have not sprung ‘‘ from 
the very dregs of society,” as Sir Peter Laurie, when 
Mayor, humorously boasted, have been, without excep- 
tion, as we have already intimated, men who owed their 
fortunes to their connection with mechanical and mercan- 
tile pursuits, And Grocers, Fishmongers, Tailors, Mercers, 
Clothmakers, Skinners Haberdashers, etc., have in turn pre- 
sided at their inangural dinner in the presence of Kings. 

In 1481, King Edward sent the Mayor, “For the good 
he had done to trade,” two harts, six bucks and a tun of 
wine, for a banquet to the Lady Mayoress and Aldermen 
in Drapers’ Hall. Twenty years after this, Sir John Shaw 
held the first feast in Guildhall, where he built the great 
kitchens, 

It was originally the custom to attend service at St. 
Paul’s after the dinner; but this was given up as imprac- 
ticable, doubtless, among others, fur the reason which the 
following incident will make clear: When Charles IL 
dined at Guildhall with Sir Robert Vyner, “ Alderman, 
Knight and Baronet, an honorable and worthy Magistrate 
ot the City,” the fan and laughter grew so wild and furi- 
ous that the King attempted to slip away unobserved. 
But he was seen and followed by the new Mayor, who, 
grown familiar with his libations, caught the Monarch by 
the hand and commanded him to return to finish ‘*t’other 
bottle.” King Charles bethought him of the old song, and 





repeating, ‘‘He that is drunk is as good as a King,” im- 
mediately returaed with his host, and doubtless made a 
night of it. Sir Robert was a particular favorite of 
Charles, and he it is who erected the equestrian statue of 
the King in the market-place. This stutue has a singular 
history. It was intended as a statue of the Polish King 
Sobieski, who saved Vienna from the Turks. Vyner pur- 
chased it unfinished, had the head removed, and that of 
Charles substituted. The Turkish slave on the pedestal 
upon which the steed trampled was converted into a de- 
teated Cromwell. 

Enough for the present about the “Shows.” We must 
leave space to discourse about the Mayors, Not to men- 
tion first the famed Sir Richard Whittington would be to 
offend all the juveniles, all lovers of the marvelous and the 
sticklers for old traditions. Whittington was really four 
times Lord Mayor of London—twice in Richard II.’s 
reign, onca in that of Henry IV., and once in that of 
Henry V. Of late years, veracious historians have made a 
determined onslaught on the favorite story of the cat. We 
dislike these impertinent innovations—this striking out 
the character of Hamlet from the play of ‘‘ Hamlet.” For 
have we not seen with our own eyes Whittington’s splendid 
old mansion in Hart Street, Crutched Friars (demolished 
as late as 1861), which had cats’ heads for knockers, and 
cats’ heads with eyes looking down on you carved in the 
ceilings ; besides, have we not gazed on his authentic 
portrait with the cat by his side ? 

For these and other satisfactory reasons we are deter- 
mined to stick to the story of his cat, which if not true of 
him must have been true of somebody. It chimes in with 
the marvels of the wonderful banquet he gave to King 
Henry V. and Queen Catharine, when Whittington’s fires 
were built of precious woods, mixed with rare spices, 
** Surely,” exclaimed the Monarch, ‘‘ never had King such 
a subject.” ‘‘1f your Majesty,” said Sir Richard, ‘‘inhibit 
me not, I will make these fires even more grateful”; and 
he cast into tho flames a handful of bonds, saying, ‘* Thus 
do I acquit your Majesty of a debt of £60,000.” 

Whittington was born in 1350. He was the sen of a 
Gloustershire knight, whose house was stripped by his 
creditors after his death, leaving his son Richard without 
inheritance, if we except the famous cat, to which he was 
much attached, and which he carried with him te London. 
Apprenticed to a harsh master, he ran away from him. 
While resting by a stone cross at the foot of Highgate 
Hill he heard, in the chime of the Bow Bells, “‘ Turn again, 
Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London.” He did 
turn, and after many sorrowful peregrinations, he encoun- 
tered a kind heart in the person of one Hugh Fitz 
Warren, a mercer, who received Richard as an apprentice, 
and admitted him and his cat as lodgers in his own house. 

Richard worked hard to return this double hospitality 
until the lucky day when the mercer, seized with the fever 
of enterprise, sold out his business, and, freighting a ship 
with appropriate merchandise, sailed away to the coast of 
Africa. Each of his apprentices had been invited to ac- 
company him, and for the purpose of interesting them in 
the voyage he allowed them to embark whatever they 
were enabled to buy with their savings, with the privilege 
of having the entire profits of the sales, Richard as yet 
had nothing but his cat, but he had become such a favorite 
with his master, as well as with his comrades, that no one 
thought of sailing without him ; but Whittington did not 
escape much joking on the voyage, in respect to the profit 
he was likely to derive from his live stock. 

Now, it happened that the vessel put in at a place so 
infested with rats that Whittington’s cat became the most 
desirable article of merchandise on board. He was offered 
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‘ a fabulous price for it, which, in spite of his strong attach- 


ment, his good sense prompted him to accept. Returning 
to England, he invested his money so skillfully and wisely 
that he soon accumulated a fortune, We may add that 
he could have had no fears in regard to the weifare of his 
cat, for she was so important an acquisition to her new 
owners that she received the very best of usage for the 
rest of her life. So much for the true story of Whitting- 
ton and his cat. We are the more persuaded of its verity 
from the fact that the last time we were in Paris we 
stum led on an old volume, on the Quai Voltaire, in which 
this tale is told, and which we have translated expressly 
So -orroborate the English version. 

Vhittiagton married his master’s daughter, and became 
a‘ealthy merchant. He supplied the wedding trousseau 
of the Princess Blanche when she married the King of the 
Romans; and also the pearls and cloth-of-gold for the 
marriage of Princess Philippa, Asa Mayor, Whittington 
was popular, and his justice and patriotism became pro- 
verbial. He erected conduits at Cripplegate and Billings- 
gate; he founded a library at Gray Friar’s Monastery 
(now Christ’s Hospital) ; he procured the completion of 
the ‘‘ Liber Albus,” a book of City Customs, and he gave 
largely toward the Guildhall Library. He paved the 
Guildhall, restored the hospital of St. Bartholomew, and by 
his will left money to rebuild Newgate. He died in 1427. 

In 1559 Sir William Hewit, clothmaker, was Mayor. 
He was a very wealthy man, and lived on London Bridge, 
with an only child, a little daughter, his sole heiress, 
One day the child’s nurse let her fall through an open 
lattice into the waterway below. A young apprentice 
named Osbortie saw the accident, and instantly sprang 
from a wiodow after her into the whirling current below 
the arches, and brought hor safely out. When the maiden 
grew up she was beset by suitors from the Court, among 
whom was the Earl of Shrewsbury, but her father said to 
one and all, ‘* No; Osborne saved her, and Osborne shall 
have her.” And so Osborne did, and himself became 
Lord Mayor in 1583. He is the direct ancestor of the 
first Duke of Leeds. 

This romantic story is not alone in the history of Lord 
Mayors, It only recalls that of Sir William de Serenoke, 
in the previous century, who was a foundling brought 
up by charitable people, and apprenticad to a grocer, and 
was afterward knighted and made Mayor and Member of 
Parliament. 

The most turbulent period for the great Corporation, 
and the most trying for those who held office as Lord 
Mayor, was during the reign of George IIL, and the 
regency which formed a part of it. The ‘‘City” was 
greatly opposed to the continuance of the American War. 
In fact, it had put itself in opposition to the Crown before 
the breaking out of disturbances in the *‘ Colonies.” Wil- 
liam Beckford was the most distinguished of all who held 
the office of Mayor under this reign. He was Mayor in 1762 
and 1769. He was a descendant of a Maidenhead tailor. 
The family acquired immense wealth in the West Indian 
trade. After serving as Mayor he became Member of Par- 
liament. He was a personal friend of Chatham and of 
Lord Mansfield. He opposed Government on all occa- 
sions, especially in bringing over Hessian troops to Amer- 
ica, which he termed “ carrying on a German war.” Once 
he came in direct contact with the King, to whom he pre- 
sented a remonstrance, which displeased the sovereign, 
whereupon Beckford made an impromptu speech, so bold 
and independent that, while it enraged the monarch, won 
the ‘‘admiration, thanks and affection” of Lord Chatham. 
It was afterward inscribed on the pedestal of Beckford’s 
statue, erected in Guildhall. 





The history of the City and its Mayors from this tims 
for a series of years, presents a state of turbulent resist- 
ance to the course of the Government. It is unnecessary 
to recall the career of Wilkes, who was chosen Mayor in 
1774, or the various arrests and counter-arrests, as tho 
City came in collision with Parliament. ‘ Wilkes and 
Liberty !” was the popular cry. The Mayor was finally 
committed to the Tower. The people were furious, and 
the mob seized the Doputy Sergeant-at-Arms, who barely 
escaped hanging. The Mayor was released. So the vic 
tory was finally won. The City was illuminated amid 
great rejoicings. We record these incidents to show 
with what fierce determination the Corporation of London 
resisted every threatened encroachment on its rights. As 
the City was the avowed friend and supporter of Queen 
Caroline, it found little favor with George IV. Indeed, 
although bis Majesty attended the Coronation feast, ho 
refused to create Sharpe (the Mayor) a Baronet, accoride 
ing to custom, because he was a strong partisan of the 
Queen. 

Owing to an untoward circumstance, which at the time 
created great excitement and roused great indignation in 
the City, King William declined to come to the Guildhall 
dinner, and the Show and inauguration banquet were 
omitted. This was in 1830, 

On the accession of Victoria, great preparations were 
made to welcome the young Queen to the civic banquet. 
The ‘‘Show” was a most extensive one, including a pro- 
cession of elephants and camels from the Zoological Gar- 
dens. John Cowan (wax chandler) was Mayor at the 
time (1838), and was created a baronet ia due course, 

These spectacles are kept up with more or less extrava- 
gance to the present day. But the sight altogether is a 
ridiculous one. Barnum could readily surpass it with 
the materials he has on hand. Wa coubt, however, if the 
Londoner will ever consent to forego the Lord Mayor's 
Show, although the pageant has received a severe blow in 
the recent removal of Temple Bar. Upon the occasion of 
the reigning monarch’s visit to the city it was the custom 
to close the gates of Temple Bar in token of the exclusive 
power of the Corporation to keep out intruders, so that 
the carriage of the Sovereign was forced to come to a 
standstill before the Bar till request was made that the 
gates be thrown open. The ‘bone in the throat of Fleet 
Street’’ has now been removed, and Temple Bar has be- 
come already a matter of history. 

Thus much of the ‘‘City”’ and its enormous corporate 
power. As it cannot enlarge its boundaries, it is rapidly 
decreasing in population, owing to the substitution of large 
commercial buildings for the old-time dwelling-houses, 
just as the population of Wall Street and the streets ad- 
jacent has decreased nine-tenths in the last hundred 
years, The reader, unless informed on the subject, could 
never guess, with any remote correctness, the population 
of the famous Ci/y. Half a century ago folks talked of 
300,000, To-day it is considerably less than 75,000! Yet 
the rights and privileges and powers and enormous charit- 
able trusts remain, and the 110 parishes, of which the 
area occupied by the Bank of England makes one, to- 
gether with all the old forms and routine and odd cere- 
monials, The time, it would seem, must come when all 
this will be changed, but thus far the great Corporation 
has been able to set reformers at defiance. 

We are scarcely willing to close this article without a 
brief allusion to the ‘Great Metropolis”"—the London 
which has been erected around the City proper, as a mag- 
nificent steamship appears to be constructed around the 
mighty engine which impels it—the London of 4,000,000 
souls and forty miles in circumference ! 
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THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, 


Not very long ago we visited 
London for the fifteenth time. 
The first entry into the great 
metropolis was made as a voy- 
aging student on the way to 
Paris, in company with a dear 
friend and _ fellow- student, 
now, alas! no more. Our trio 
was completed by the addition 
of George P. Putnam, after- 
ward our most esteemed friend 
and publisher, whose exquisite 
taste in preparing works for 
the press gave him, in later 
years, a reputation which 
should equal that of Aldus, 

We were boys, I may say, 
ardent and romantic enough. 
Our first thought was to make 
our way to Westminster Ab- 
bey, searching for the ‘* Poets’ 
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Corner,” seeking out the mon- 
ument to ‘glorious Will,” 
where he stands pointing to 
the lines on a scroll— 


“The cloud-capped towers, tho 
gorgeous palaces,” 


Little did we care or think 
cf what the world of London 
was about. What was the 
world of London to us? We 
were interested only with its 
romance, ‘* Which way lies 
the Tower?” ‘*Where is 
Fleet Street ?” ‘How funny 
looks that poor, devil of a 
beggar ; bestow twopence, and 
let us pass on. Ah! here is 
the hall of William Rufus.” 
- . . Away now to the Boai’s 
Head, in Eastcheap ; then to 
the *‘Mitre.” ‘This, sir? 
This is Wopping Stairs.”. . . 
St. Paul's ! + 





A LORD MAYOR’S PROCESSION AT OLD TEMPLE BAR. 


The solemn temple presents 
to-day the same venerable 
aspect. Still towers aloft the 
Hall of William Rufus. Al- 
ways fresh crowds are tracing, 
with curious interest, the 
places made famous by his- 
tory and the drama, Things 
are as we regard them. We 
engage ourselves.in the 
world’s business. Humanity 
begins to interest us, The 
time comes when we exclaim, 
‘Let the dead bury their 
dead. What of the living ?” 
Thus looking back to the first 
visit to London, made under 
the circumstances we have 
described, we step over a lapse 
of many years, to the last visit 
—years which worked their 
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A LEGEND OF A LORD MAYOR—OSBORNE’S LEAP. 


changes more distinctly on our own country than on any 
other, elevating the United States to the rank of a first 
Power among the nations. This period finds us more in- 
quisitive about the great struggle in which human nature 


is engaged, than about ancestral piles or ancient domes, 
or worn-out traditions. 

It will be our purpose, then, in some future article, to 
speak of the Lonpon oF THE PRESENT. 
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DUMAS'S RUSTY KNIFE, 


A curtovs story is told of the good luck which is sup- 
posed to follow Alexandre Dumas /i/s through all his en- 
terprises in life, ‘This luck has been attributed by his 
family and friends to the possession of a rusty knife-blade, 
which a fisherman of Marseilles drew up in his net at the 
Chateau d’If, and which the good fellow sent to Dumas 
pere, with the full conviction that it must have been the 
knife with which young Edmond Dantes (the Comte de 
Monte Christo) had ripped open the sack in which hs had 
been sewn by the juiler as the corpse of Abbé Faria, Old 
Alexandre, after laughing heartily at the incident, sent a 
handsome present to the fisherman and flung the knife 
into the drawer of his bureau, where it remaived until his 
death, when it came into the possession of his son. 

Young Alexandre was led by its quaint shape to look upon 
it as something strange and weird, and had it set in a 
silver handle and placed in a sheath to carry in his pocket. 
Ever since he thus appropriited it he feels that he is 
doomed to good fortune. His pieces all succeed. His 
speculations never fail. The superstition has taken such 
root that he is frequently called upon to help in the re- 
covery of lost articles and the restoration of lost affections, 

A curious example of this credulity was exhibited the 
other day at Beauville, where a Polish princess of great 
influence in the world of fashion had dropped on the sund 
a bracelet of great value, containing a portrait of the late 
Empress of Russia, set in diamonds. The tide had washed 
up twice since the accident, and all efforts to recover the 
jewel hal been in vain. The princess, who, like most of 
her countrywomen, has the greatest faith in talismans, 
immediately wrote to Alexandre, with the conviction that, 
aided by the rusty knife, he could find the bracelet. Of 
course the appeal excited great merriment among his 
friends, but his chivalrous gallantry induced him to an- 
swer the appeal, and he started for Beauville at once. 
On his arrival he immediately rushed for the plage, and 
after having saluted the fair princess and expressed his 
conviction that no power could restore a heavy gold brace- 
let washed out to sea by the tide, he strolled down the 
sands ont of sight to have a dip before dinner. No sooner 
had he plunged his foot into the water than he drew it 
back with an exclamation of pain. He had trodden on 
something hard and sharp, which had caused a deep 
wound in the sole of his foot, making the blood flow. He 
stooped to ascertain the cause, and to his utter amazement 
drew forth the golden bracelet, which had become wedged 
hetween two stones, and thus prevented from drifting out 
to sea, The delight of the princess may easily be con- 
ceived, and her faith in the rusty knife-blade has increased 
from faith almost to worship. 





THE FATE OF PETS. 


Ir is a doleful history, comprising more misery in a 
small way than is to be found in any of the other minor 
accidents of life ; as most people can tell for themselves, 
or may see in the “heart-broken utterances” which ap- 
pear in papers like ‘‘ The Animal Would.” 


“‘ Indeed, if we do sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the fate of pets, 
How some were drowned at sea, some stolen by thieves, 
Some dead of grief for loss of those they loved, 
Some poisoned by their foes, some sleeping slain,” 


we shall find that though, like poor Richard II.’s kings, 
they were not ‘all murdered,” their fates are scarcely 


less tragic. 





Here are a few of the dolorous ends which have come 
within my own knowledge, and any one conversant with 
beasts could add to the list by scores. 

A gentleman high in office in the East had an infant 
tiger brought to him after a royal hunt, in which the 
mother had been slain. It was about the size of a large 
kitten, but more bulky—more solidly and heavily framed. 
It was still in the sucking stage of existence, was brought 
up by hand, and grew extremely playful and amusing. 
There is something particularly piquant in the innocent 
infancy of beasts of prey, in the unconscious possessors oi 
such enormous powers of mischief in the future, in nurs- 
ing tiger cubs or playing with a baby Czarovitch or an 
infant Sultan ; and the ambassador loved the beautiful, 
lithe, graceful young-terrible well, with the deep brown 
stripes on its tawny back, and broad black and white 
streaked whiskered muzzle. It became very fond of its 
master, and followed him all about the house, mewing 
much like a cat, and lying on its back, with its four paws 
in the air, to be caressed. 

By-and-by, as the beast grew larger and stronger day 
by day, the play became fliercer, the tap with his great 
paw, even with sheathed claws and amiable intentions, 
was no joke. When he opened his lips at the roots anc 
showed his ranges of beautiful white teeth, the horrible 
grin struck terror into the attendant dark men, The 
‘Sahib tiger” was treated with great respect, but his 
temper became uncertain. Once in his wrath he killed a 
dog, and there was no knowing with whom his majesty 
might next be angry. His extraordinary muscular strength 
was developing fast, and one day, lying on his back with 
his four paws raised, he suddenly sprung up after a dog 
that had offended him, without turning or touching the 
ground, 

The dark men in his service entreated that my lord 
might at least be shut up; this was done, but the beast 
grew so enraged at his captivity that his master once more 
let him out, saying, ‘He was still but a child tiger, and 
harmless if he was let alone ; it was the fault of those who 
teased him if he. behaved ill.” 

As he himself only came across the patfe-de-velours side 
of the tiger's character, he would not believe the stories 
told against his pet. His own bedroom opened on to 4 
veranda looking into a court, round which the house 
was built, after the fashion of the East. At the beginning 
of the night the tiger lay on a carpet spread for him in 
the veranda itself. As the night grew cooler he crept 
quietly in and made himself comfortable within the room, 
and when it became almost cold (the time was Winter), 
he mounted upon his master’s bed and cuddled close up 
behind him. Who could resist the charm of such amiable, 
gentle manners from the owner of such fangs and olaws ? 

Still, however, he grew more and more fierce to the out- 
side world ; fitfally his enormous strength came out in 
his rough play ; his roar shook the souls of the black men ; 
the glare of his eyeballs turnei them green with fear ; 
more than once he had knocked down a man, without as 
yet intending malice. 

At length it came to pass that the great Sahib himself 
went out for an unusual number of hours or days; when 
he returned he found his savage pet writhing in tortures 
of pain. No one would account for what had happened, 
or give the smallest explanation of the creature’s state. 
It was evident, however, that poison had been used. He 
was near his end; the groans grew weaker and weaker, 
and the beast ded licking the hands of his master, help- 
less to give him any relief It went ill with the Persian 
suite that evening. 

Number two of the pets of my friends was » squirt-!, 
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which had fallen in its infancy out of a nest in a pine 
wood, It, too, was brought up by hand, at first a little 
hairless thing, with a bare tail like a rat’s, but gradually 
putting on its furry coat with white waistcoat and bushy 
train. A bright-eyed, graceful, quick-tempered, agile 
little companion, Its favorite haunt in Winter was up 
the wide sleeve of its mistress’s gown, where it would lie 
comfortably perdu in the warmth for hours, One cold 
day she was going to church, and did not like to disturb 
it ; but when once safely within her pew and the service 
had begun, it became evident, to her horror, that the 
squirrel had taken a particular dislike to the sound of the 
preacher’s voice and the noise of the singing. He kept 
up & low suppressed hiss whenever a passage struck him 
as not to his taste, and scolded sometimes so loud that 
she was afraid her neighbors would think her possessed, 
and that she would have to walk out in the middle of the 
service, 

The squirrel never went to church again. 

He always appeared at dessert, and was allowed to run 
avout the table, when he never overthrew or disturbed 
anything, but deftly careered in and out among the glass 
and the dishes, or sat up on his little hind-legs, and took 
what was given him with delicate precision, handling in 
his forepaws a nut, cracking it with his sharp teeth, his 
merry little head on one side, and an occasional sweep of 
his beautiful brush of a tail. 

His great delight was to mount on to the highest cornice 
or curtain-rod he could find, and sit chattering in triumph, 
or to run up the shoulders of his friends and sit upon their 
heads. 

His mistress was so afraid of his coming in harm’s way 
that she took him out with her visiting, and one day ina 
strange house she put the squirrel in his cage on the top 
of a chest of drawers, and locked the door of her bedroom. 
When she returned, she found that the dog of the house, 
who must treacherously have secreted himself under the 
bed for the fell purpose, had pulled down the cage, broken 
it open, and was hard at work worrying the poor little in- 
mate, which was at the point of death when its mistress 
came in, only in time to rescue the body, and have the 
melancholy satisfaction of burying the remains in a decent 
manner. 

Case number three regards a pair of small ring-tailed 
monkeys, which were sent as a present from their native 
home to a lad at college. They were of that charming 
little kind described as ‘‘ consisting of four legs and a tail, 
tied in a knot in the middle, the tail the most important 
member of the concern.” They wore landed in London, 
and sent to the town house of the family, who happened 
to be from home, The butler, not much pleased at their 
sight, shut the new arrivals up in the pantry alone for 
the night. It was late Autumn, there was no fire, no 
comfort, no care, and the next morning the little monkeys 
were discovered locked in each other’s arms, and quite 
dead, 

To tell of the parrot whose unused wings did not save 
him from dying by a fall out of window; the lap-dogs 
which have been overran by carriages, suficcated, bitten, 
drowned ; how the poodle-dog belonging to the wife of a 
governor-general fell overboard, and was swallowed by a 
shark—would all be too “long to tell and sad to trace”; 
and as a relief to my own and my readers’ feelings, here is 
a story of a less harrowing description. 

A busy man, who once wanted to finish some literary 
work, took refuge for the purpose in a quiet, out-of-the- 
way French town, where he set up his quarter sat a com- 
fortable auberge, with a pleasant garden, Therein he 


| and down vainly for her for some time. 





fraternized with a small pet owl, which had lost its leg. 


It hopped about after him in its own fashion, and was 
most affable and companionable, and a great resource in 
the limited amusements of the rlace, 

At last, one day, he missed his friend, and hunted up 
He had just fiu- 
ished his work, and had given warning that he should 
leave the next day, and demanded his bill. He ate his 
last dinner, where there figured a curious little round mor 
sel of game, * bien accommodé, ” with sauce, but which 
struck him as having no legs. 

“What bird is this?” he said to the servant, but she 
was suddenly called away. ° 

When the landlord brought up his account that night: 

‘* By-the-bye,” said the guest, ‘‘ what is become of that 
nice little owl I was so fond of ?” 

‘* Monsieur,” said the host, going on with the bill, ‘h.s 
been content of the service ?” 

‘*Quite satisfied,” replied the Englishman ; * but I am 
very sorry about the owl. What is become of her ?” 

‘*Monsieur has had his potage, his réti, his doux, and 
his gibier each day he has been here ?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said the othor, impatiently ; ‘but about the 
owl?” A horrible suspicion crossed his mind. 

‘* Monsieur, on this the last day, behwld, with all my 
possible efforts, I could get no game, alas! for monsieur’s 
dinner !” 

‘What !” cried the horrified guest, ‘you did not kill 
the little owl for me ?” 

**Oh, non, monsieur ! il est mort tout seul !” 

The stealing of pet dogs has become a regular trade, or, 
rather, an art, according as it is now pursued, the stalking 
of the master or mistress, so as to know all their haunts, 
and time the exact instant most propitious for the capture 
of the well-watched beast. While the calculations, upon 
the most refined psychological principles, of the precise 
moment when the agony of the bereaved will bring about 
the highest amount of reward—how not to offer hopes too 
soon, and not to delay too long—all this has reached the 
dignity of an exact science. 

‘*How do you settle the amount to be asked—is it ac- 
cording to the breed of the dog ?” said the fleeced but 
happy recoverer of a beloved pug to the trader. 

‘*Oh, no, sir, we doos it by the feelinx of the party.” 

Perhaps the only really happy and satisfactory peis are 
wild animals, which lead their own natural lives, obtain- 
ing food by their own exertions, but adding a friendship 
for man and an occasional luxury at his hands to their 
usual course of woodland existence. A squirrel in this 
way has been known to enter the open window every 
morning where a family were breakfasting, run up the 
back of the master, and nestle in his coat- collar, when it 
received a nut. 

Besides these are such creatures as are kept for usa, 
not for play, who, even though their food be found for 
them, are quite unspoiled by luxury, and lead a life of 
independent usefulness as the helpmates and companions 
of man, A coily dog, on whom the most important part 
of his shepherd-master’s work depends, the retriever, who 
‘ean do anything but speak,” these are friead3, scarcely 
to be degraded into pets, 

The faculty of taming wild animals, which some mer 
possess in so remarkable a degree, woul be worth study- 
ing more accurately—with some it seems to depend on the 
strength of tie instinctive part which we share with the 
animal creation. A deaf and dumb man has been known . 
to possess it to a great degree. With others it seems to 
depend upoa patience, quiet tenderness, and a deter- 
mined will, 

An old man who led a secluded life in an ancient house, 
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in the midst of trees and fields, might be 
seen with the robins, tomtits, ete., perched on 
his shoulders and taking crumbs out of his 
mouth. 

A more extraordinary proof of confidence 
in birds was to be witnessed one year in the 
crowded Tuileries gardens. An old man in 
very shabby dress might be seen any day 
summoning birds from the trees and houses 
round: pigeons, sparrows, thrushes, etc., came 
flying up, fluttered over his head, alighted on 
his hat, his shoulders and arms, and sat there 
caressing him. He did not feed them, at least 
ostensibly, and when, after a time, ho had had 
apparently enough of their company, with a 
wave of his hand he dismissed his court, 
which all flew quietly away at the signal. 
They wanted, apparently, nothing but friend- 
liness from him, and on his part it was not 
done for money, but simply for his own pas- 
time, and when the reception was over he 
walked away among the crowd, which seemed 
too well used to the sight to heed it mucb. 





In general, however, we aro 
too stupid in our intercours:. 
with animals to attempt to un- 
derstand the language thcy 
use, or to try to perfect the 
signs by which they are to in- 
terpret our wishes ; although 
the occasional instances, often 
accidental, show how much 
might be done in this way. 

A eat in a Swiss cottage had 
taken poison, and came in a 
pitiful state of pain to seek 
its mistress’s help, The fever 
and heat were co great, that 
it dipped its own paws into a 
pan of water, an almost un- 
heard-of proceeding in a 
water-hating cat. She wrapped 
it in wet linen, fed it with 
gruel, nursed it and doctored 
it all the day and night after, 
Tt recovered, and could not 
find ways enough to show its 
gratitude. One evening she 
had gone up-stairs to bed, 
when a mew at the window 
roused her; she got up and 
opened it, and found the cat, 
which had climbed a pear-tree 
nailed against the house, with 
a mouse in its mouth, This 
it laid as an offering at its 
mistress’s feet, and went away. 
For above a year it continued 
to bring these tributes to her. 
Even when it had kittens, 
they were not allowed to touch 
this reserved share, and if 
they attempted to eat it, the 
mother gave them a little tap, 
“That is not for thee.” After 
awhile, however, the mistress 
accepted the gift, thanked the 
giver with a pleased look and 


_* 
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restored the mouse, when the cat permitted her children 


to take the prey which had served its purpose in her | tions and powers of memory, both evidently great—their 
eyes. Here was a refined feeling of gratitude, remem- 


If the question of the capabilities of animals, their affec- 


degree of ideality, often in a dog very strong—the amount 
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bered for months after, quite disinterested, and placed 
above the natural instincts (always strong in a cat) toward 


her own offspring. 











of their reasoning power, i.c., of foreseeing the conse- 
quences of an action and guarding against them, or ac- 
complishing a new and untried object, were as studied as 
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it might be in the very intimate intercourse existing be- | ences that were not adjusted by a kiss or caress, So, one 


tween pets and their masters, much would be done toward 
reconciling outsiders to that very exclusive relation, and 
making pets an interest instead of a nuisance to the public 
in general, as is now too often their fate. 





THE MISTAKE HULDAH MADE. 

Two ers worked together in a large factory, where, 
from the early morning until evening, they stood side by 
side at a machine, engaged in the manufacture of one of 
the useful articles whose sale fills the purses of merchants, 
whose making gives employment to hundreds of men and 
women. 

These two, of whom my story tells, when they left the 
factory at night, went to the same boarding-house, where 
they shared the one room, as they had done from little 
children ; for, although they were not sisters, they had 
been brought up by the same care, under the same 
control. 

When they were small children, under ten years of age, 
ons had been picked up, homeless and ragged, in the 
street, one taken from the cruelties of a drunken mother, 
and the doors of an asylum for such little ones had 
opened to receive them. Here they had received an edu- 
cation; had been fed and clothed ; had been taught a 
useful trade, and, finally, had been put into the factory 
already mentioned, a respectable boarding-house found 
for them, and a neat outfit of clothing provided for their 
entrance into independent life. 

Summed up briefly, this was the history of Huldah 
Lewis and Fannie Cresswell. But upon the hearts and 
dispositions, upon the very faces of the girls, the life had 
left traces distinctly different in each. Huldah Lewis, the 
child of the drunken mother, who had long filled a 
pauper’s grave, was a slender girl, of medium height, with 
dark eyes and hair, a clear, dark complexion, an air of re- 
finement, and a neat taste in dress. Not pretty, she was 
attractive, having read and thought to advantage, and 
possessing that indescribable quality we call tact that 
taught her when to speak and when to be silent, what 
topics would be acceptable, what distasteful. 

Her experience had hardened her nature in every fibre, 
giving her perfect health, though she was delicate in ap- 
pearance, and a cold, calculating heart. United to these 
was the resolute determination to rise above the station 
she filled, and overcome the circumstances that had given 
her a place among the working-classes. 

“If L live, I will be something better than a factory- 
hand,” she would say. 

She felt no emotion of gratitude toward those who had 
rescued her from filth, cruelty, and beggary, but a bitter 
resentment against her lot in having been cast into a 
charitable institute. 

Fannie Cresswell, on the contrary, with a face of real 
beauty, of a modest, refined character, was humble by 
nature, and full of thankfulness for every blessing granted 
her. 

The matron who presided over the institute was to 
Fannie a guardian-angel, who had lifted her from hunger, 
cold and misery, had given her motherly care through 
childhood, and words of kindness never forgotten. The 
institute was a home where she had learned a trade that 
gave her an honest means of livelihood, enabled her to 
dress comfortably, and live without the grinding cares of 
poverty. 

Different as they were in disposition, the girls were very 
much attached to each other, and seldom had any differ- 





evening, in their own room, they exchanged confideuces, 

‘*Walter Mainwaring has had an offer to go to San 
Francisco, as foreman of the new factory to be started 
there,” said Huldah. ‘‘I heard them talking about it at 
luncheon, and he was in the counting-house when we 
left.” 

**T wonder if he will go ?” 

Any close observer would have noticed that Fannie’s 
gentle face was paler than ususl, and that there was a 
suspicious mistiness in her soft-blue eyes. 

But Huldah was too much absorbed in her own thoughts 
to heed the silent signs. 

‘Of course he will go,” she said, decidedly. ‘* It will 
double his pay at once, and give him a step toward a 
partnership. 1 have told him before now that a man of his 
ability ought to stand at the head of such an establish- 
ment as ours,” 

** What does he say ?” 

**That his ambition is of an another type.” 

‘**Then perhaps he will not go ?” 

‘He is not an idiot,” said Huldah, sharply, ‘to refuse 
such an opening.” 

** Perhaps not !” 

As Fannie spoke the servant came to the door to s»y 
Mr. Mainwaring wished to see Miss Lewis, and Huldah rose 
at once to put some trifling addition to her dress. She 
felt—and Fannie, with a sudden heart-sinking, felt, also— 
that there was a significance in Mr. Mainwaring’s asking 
for only one of the girls he had visited together for over a 
year. 

The gentleman meantime, for he was a gentleman in 
every instinct and action, was slowly pacing up and down 
the small boarding-house parlor with an air of impatience 
not common upon his features. 

A man past thirty, with a grave face capable of lighting 
up with fun or pleasure to great animation, he carried 
about him an air of command that scarcely fitted his 
present position. He was the superintendent of the rocm 
where Huldah and Fannie worked, drawing a very moderate 
salary, yet standing high in the esteem of his employers. 

For over a year he had seen a great deal of Huldah and 
Fannie, calling upon them often, acting frequently as their 
escort to social gatherings amongst their friends, and evi- 
dently finding pleasure in their society. 

It had puzzled their companions to know which of the 
girls they might tease about Mr. Mainwaring’s evident 
preference, for he seemed equally the friend of both. But 
of late Huldah knew that there were words and looks for 
her alone, and that the heart of Walter Mainwaring was 
turning to her. 

As she entered the parlor, one glance at her lover's face 
told her the crisis of her life had come. Her heart beat 
high, for the prospect was a pleasant one. 

Walter Muinwaring was not a man to trifle where his 
mind was once made up, and in a few frank, manly words 
he told Huldah he loved her, and asked her to be his 
wife. 

“I cannot offer you wealth or position, Huldah,” he 
said ; ‘but I can promise you a home, rest from your 
present life of labor, and all that a loving heart can give 
you of happiness.” 

‘*When do you go to California ?” Huldah asked, not 
yet answering the momentous question. 

*T am not going to California.” 

“Not going !”” 

“Wright will go in my place. 
and is fully competent to fill the position. 
afford to wait for another opening.” 


He has a large family, 
I can bettcr 
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“But you will not fill your old place after such an 
offer ?” 

**Yes. My salary is not large, but I have saved enough 
to start a quiet home, Huldah, and we are young enough 
to wait for fortune.” 

The girl’s face darkened. 

‘‘T will never be a poor man’s wife,” she said, decidedly. 
**All my life I have borne the curse of poverty, of work 
and care. WhenI marry, it will be to better my position, 
not to struggle along as the wife of a poor man. Had you 
accepted the offer made you this morning, I would have 
been your wife, As it is, I decline your offer.” 

“Will it not better your position, Huldah, to have a 
home where love presides—to know that there is a strong 
arm between you and the rough world ?” 

“Not if I only exchange one toil for another—the work 
of the factory for the work of an humble home.” 

‘Then love has no weight in your decision ?” 

“‘None, Iam no lovesick girl. I would have made you 
an affectionate wife had I married you, but I would never 
sacrifice my whole future for a sentiment.” 

‘© You are frank,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘I will not detain 
you any longer.” 

But on his way home the man made no moan. In his 
heart he said : 

‘‘Thank Heaven I did not tell her! She is as hard as 
iron, and ascold, And I fancied that she loved me !” 

To outward appearance there was no change in the 
superintendent's manners after this interview. He still 
made his rounds in the great room, often stopping for a 
few friendly words where Huldah and Fannie were stand- 
ing, and Huldah thonght : 

‘He thinks I will relent.” 

But Walter noted only the pity in Fannie’s blue eyes, 
the silent sympathy she gave him in her subdued tone and 
gentle smile, Ho never guessed the secret she carried in 
her tender heart, but he grew to watch for her look and 
listen for her voice. 

As before, he often accompanied the girls in their home- 
ward walk, and paid them the usual attentions, and both 
thought he was striving to gain a different answer toa 
repetition of his suit. 

Believing this, Huldah was haughtily reserved, showing 
him, as she had never done before, the worst side of her 
character, giving voice to many a hard worldly doctrine 
she had kept silently in her heart, and proving in every 
interview the cold, calculating disposition she had success- 
fully concealed when hoping to win a better position as 
the wife of a rising man. 

And Fannie, knowing how hopeless was any plan to 
soften Huldah’s heart, in her pity for the true love thrown 
back upon itself, was gentle and winning, as she had never 
dared to be in former days, 

Loving Huldah, she thought Walter would never seek 
other love, and her tender heart sorrowed for the disap- 
pointment she could sympathize with. For, when she 
knew Walter Mainwaring was her friend’s suitor, she 
knew, too, that he had won a love he had not sought—had 
filled her heart only to turn in ignorance from its affec- 
tion. 

Even Huldah never guessed the secret maiden modesty 
hid so carefally, and Fanny thought it would die with her. 

But when the glamour was torn from Walter Main- 
waring’s heart with such a deliberate cruelty, his eyes 
turned with new insight upon the fair face he had passed 
over before. 

He wondered how he had ever fancied Huldah’s the 
most attractive, not realizing how one had sought to win 
him, the other keeping in the background. 





He began to think there was nothing so tovely in a 

maiden’s face as tender blue eyes that drooped under too 
long a gaze ; as soft, fleeting flushes that came and went 
when he spoke, 
In a few weeks after his decided rejection, he awoke to 
the fact that where he had given Huldah admiration, he 
was giving I'anny a deeper, truer love than had ever before 
touched his heart. 

He had fancied Huldah’s hands, so rapid and expert in 
their daily work, would keep homo the neatest, brightest 
spot on earth. He never asked himself whether Fannie 
was a deft worker or not. He had thought Huldah, 
whose dress was always so neat and tasteful upon such 
limited means, would economize a small salary, and make 
a little do its fall work. He never thought of Fannie’s 
economy once. 

In Huldah he had sought a good helpmate, a sharer of 
life’s changes, a housekeeper and pleasant companion, 
meaning to fill faithfully and tenderly all a husband’s 
duties, © 

But in Fannie he saw the heart his own craved to meet, 
the one woman who could perfect his inner life without a 
thought of the suitability or prudence of the choice, 

He loved her! He realized fully that, if she gave him 
cold, measured words of rejection, it would blight his life 
as Huldah’s words had no power to do, 

He loved her! And he came to her, not as he came to 
Huldah, almost secure in his hope, but fearful, timid, and 
yet so tender, that the girl’s heart seemed breaking with 
the weight of unexpected happiness, 

He told her he had mistaken his own heart in seeking 
Huldah for his wife, but in his eyes, in his voice, in the 
clasp of his hand, Fannie read the truth that he made no 
mistake now. She asked no questions ; only letting the 
golden head rest on his breast, she whispered : 

‘“*T have always loved you.” 

There was nothing unmaidenly now in the confession, 
only the natural-spoken words to answer the words to 
which she listened. 

** You love me—ycu will be my wife!” he said, scarcely 
yet believing in his own happiness. 

‘** Yes,” she said, softly ; ‘‘I will try to be a good wife, 
Walter, and make you happy.” 

“Darling, you can never make me happier than you 
have done in those words.” 

But after the little tender, whispered speechos were 
over, and they sat hand-in-hand-on the sofa, quietly talk- 
ing, Walter said : 

“T want to tell you, Fannie, why I would not go to 
California.” 

She looked up questioningly. 

**T have made an improvement uporm the mechine by 
which you and I, little one, have won our bread, and it 
was before the examining board at the Patent Office when 
the offer came. I knew Wright needed the position, and 
that I could afford to let it pass. If my patent was ac- 
cepted, it would place me above the necessity of work for 
the future ; if it was rejected, I cou!d still fill my old posi- 
tion, and not want; so I declined the offer. Are you 
sorry, Fannie ?” 

‘*No,” she said, frankly ; ‘‘ I never thought of it at all. 
I would be quite willing to work ag I do now, Walter, if it 
would help you either in your plans or in’ —and she 
blushed shyly—‘* our home.” 

**You will not need to work, Fannie,” he said, gravely 
and kindly, ‘‘for my patent has been accepted, and I am 
already a rich man. Two States have bought the right to 
manufacture already, and, if I did no more with it, these 





alone would make me wealthy.” 
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There was a very quiet wedding when Walter and 
Fannie were married, for they were not anxious to make 
any display; but the bridal reception, after a trip to 
Europe, was in a superb New York mansion, where wealth 
and taste were lavished to make a perfect home. 

Looking from the window of her room in a boarding- 
house, Huldah—Miss Lewis still—sees rolling past the 
splendid carriage of Mrs. Mainwaring, with its happy nest 
of sturdy boys and rosy girls, five in all, out for an airing ; 








Fan, far away, beside the foam, 

A little maiden had her home; | 

And princes wooed her, rich and gay, 

But still she slightly said them “‘ Nay!” | 

She cared not if they came or went, 

Within her humble home content; 

For things were not as now, you know, | 
Long and long, and long ago. , 
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A lover came o’er seas one day, 

And stole her simple heart away; 

But when shé saw her father’s tears, 

And thought of all his after-years, 

“Go back across the sea,” she cried, 

And wept; “I cannot be thy bride.” 

For things were not as now, you know, 
Long, and long, and long ago. 


THE WILLOW 





or, standing looking at the improved machine, Huldah 
often receives a kindly message from Fannie, as Walter 
passes through the establishment with its proprietor, glad 
always to receive a visit from the successful inventor. 

In the ‘‘home,” where the girls received charity in 
their sore need there is no name more loved than that of 
Mrs. Mainwaring, whose liberal donations enable many 
little ones to share the advantages she still gratefully 
acknowledges. 








Her father oft would musing stand, 
And hold his little maiden’s hand, 
And pointing, cry, “ From o’er the sea 
One day my woe will come to me!” 
And whisper, as he shook his head, 
“What shall I do when she is wed ?” 
He loved her so, ho loved her so, 
Long, and long, and long ago. 





She watched upon the bridge next day, 

Her bonny lover sail away. 

She dropt his ring into the foam, 

And then at twilight wandered home; 

She found her father sitting there, 

She wept and kissed his silver hair; 

She loved them both, she loved them so, 
Long, and long, and long ago, 
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HOW JANET FOUND HER LIFE. 


By k, V. HAsTINGs, 


A weary, dreary, dismal autumnal day ; a day of pelt- 
ing rain and bitter sleet; a day of whirling leaves and 
crackling branches; a day of general bluster and tempest 
and hopeless drizzle. All day long had men, be-ulstered 
before the season, drifted in and out of the Somerset Club 
—many going in, few out. All day long had women, such 
of them as ventured abroad at all, blown and scudded 
across the Common, buffeted by winds from every quarter, 
threatened by the great, tossing arms of the elms over 
their heads, From early morn to dewy eve had bronze 
Mr. Everett stood raising his right hand to heaven in mute 
protest against the inclemency of his native clime; from 
early morn to dewy eve had heaven responded by empty- 
ing the vials of its utmost wrath on his bare, if metallic 
head. 

All day long had Janet Bonamy listened to the wailing 
of the wind, to the beating of the rain against the window- 
panes, to the rattle of an occasional carriage hurrying 
through Beaeon Street. It was her birthday, and there 
was not a soul on earth to wish her many happy returns. 

A roof she had over her head, but no home; a step- 
father, but no relations, She knew all ‘‘the best people” 
in Boston, but had scarce a friend in the world ; she was 
‘‘culchared” to the last degree, but “ culchar ” could not 
fill her heart. 

She was a beauty and a belle; but though Boston gave 
her its critical approval, its cool breast never warmed 
toward her. For family circle she had only her indiffer- 
ent stepfather ; he gave Janet the same high-bred civility 
he accorded the world at large, but of loving her he was 
morally and physically incapable. 

She—poor, warm, seft little thing !—was almost starv- 
ing for love, for a home, for some human interests in life. 
She was lonely as though in the midst of Sahara. Mean- 
time the years had’ worn away ; she had seen eight Sum- 
mers of Newport gayety, eight seasons of Boston society, 
and she looked forward to nothing better than the same 
dull alternation from town to seaside for the rest of her 
life. : 

She was prettier than ever, with a more finished grace, 
a more perfectly rounded loveliness than in her earliest 
girlhood. Hér eyes were deeper and darker than when 
in the first sparkle of youth, her lips sweeter and fuller ; 
but a gray hair or two had begun to show among her dark 
chestnut curls, , 

On this birthday of hers her spirits, usually cheerful, 
had given way, and she had sat all the afternoon by the 
window, watching the wind-tossed trees on the Common, 
while a cold, miserable tear every now and then stole down 
her face. She was so lonely, so very lonely! Not evena 
dog had she (Mr. Halliday hated dogs) to cheer her soli- 
tude, By-and-by the Beacon Street lamps began to 
twinkle in the wind, and the masculine half of humanity 
to hurry homeward. Then, before long, Janet heard Mr. 
Halliday’s key rattle in the lock, and his stately step 
ascend the stair. Presently he knocked at her door, and, 
being bidden to enter, walked in. 

** Janet,” said he, *‘I’m going to California to spend 
the Winter—a business trip. You can go with me, if you 
like; or you can ask somebody to stay with you, and 
remain here till my return.” 

Now Miss Bonamy had never traveled, Mr. Halliday 
being her only companion, and he deeming every moment 
spent away from the Hub to be a waste of time. So travel 
to her was an untried pleasure, 





“To California?’ she asked, her face brightening. 
“Oh, I'd much rather go with you! It will be achange.” 

Mr, Halliday loooked rather shocked at this impious 
desire for change, for was she not in Boston ? 

‘IT should have said,” added he, ‘“‘that I can’t very 
well take you round with me; but, if you choose, I will 
escort you to Santa Barbara, leave you under Mrs, Ches- 
borough’s wing, then call for you in the Spring, when I’m 
ready to return. Choose for yourself.” 

‘I'll go with you,” said Janet, decidedly. 
rather go than stay.” 

And so the matter is settled. 


‘Td much 


* * . * * * 


* 

Three weeks later Janet and Mr. Halliday stood on the 
deck of the Orizaba, as she steamed out of the Golden 
Gate, and, two days after, stepped ashore at Santa Bar- 
bara, The next morning Janet was settled in her Winter 
home. She was the only boarder at Mrs. Calhoun’s, that 
lady being next-door neighbor to Mrs. Chesborough. 

The same afternoon Mr. Halliday departed on his busi- 
ness-trip, and after that Miss Bonamy woke up to a new 
life. 

Who that has been there does not know the enchanting 
sense of freedom which life in California brings to the 
weary soul hitherto tied down to the humdrum, the cou- 
ventionality, the routine of life in older countries ? 
Under the sunshine of California life and California man- 
ners poor Janet’s chilled heart warmed up, and bloomed 
out like some lovely bud, which a timely ray had just 
saved from eternal blight. 

Her frigid New England manners all melted away, and 
her own natural warm little soul and affectionate heart 
once more spoke in her voice and looked out of her eyes. 

All day long the sea lay blue and sparkling in the yellow 
sunlight ; from dawn till dusk the mountains stood out 
sharp and clear in the wonderful California air; all day 
and every day the great sheets of wild flowers, scarlet 
and purple and yellow, coyered the foothills, and tempted 
her forth to pick them. And, best of all, there was that 
fifteen-mile beach— bowed like the new moon—and there 
was ‘* Leon,” her mustang, to lope over it. 

So December wore away in riding, driving and a happy 
life among Janet’s new-found friends, Then, in the begin- 
ning of January, when the sycamores had dropped their 
leaves, a new boarder appeared at Mrs, Calhoun’s, a new 
figure on Janet’s chess-board. 

One day, on coming home from riding, she found him 
lying in the hammock, and was then and there introduced 
to Mr. Allan Ramon (pronounced Ramone), Superintendent 
of Mines, over the mountains. 

‘* Miss Janet Bonamy, from Boston,” Mrs, Calhoun had 
said, as the girl approached. 

Then he had sprung from his lounging-place, and, 
flinging himself down at Janet’s feet as she rocked to and 
froin her piazza-chair, had talked to her of Boston, New 
York, and many another place, for Ramon had ‘‘sampled ” 
nearly the whole Western Hemisphere. He looked very 
handsome as he lay there—a typical Californian ; though, 
perhaps, a trifle above the average. Six feet high in his 
stockings, a head adorned with a crop of jet-black curls, 
a square, powerful jaw, and a long mustache curling over 
the sweetest smile in the world. Then thero were the 
eyes, soft and shining, or keen and piercing, according to 
the owner’s mood ; over all, an indefinable air of sunshine 
and warmth, A brown eorduroy suit, a gray sombrero, a 
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pair of long riding-voow, and two clanking spurs with 
fierce, wicked-looking rowels, These, with the cigar 
inevitable in California, completed the picture, 

Two months ago Janet would not have known what to 
make of this man, with his easy, genial manner, his irre- 
pressible energy, and his prompt, decided speech. 

Now she looked at him in frank pleasure, with scarce a 
shade of surprise, He was like all other things in this 
wonderful country, warm and sweet, and amazingly spicy 
—a man to trust and to love, a man to ‘tie fast to,” as he 
himself would have expressed it. 

Not that the thought of loving him herself ever crossed 
her mind ; Janet only felt that whomsoever he did love 
must be a happy woman. Then she had a comfortable 
sense that his warmest friendship was at her service. 

So Allan Ramon took up his abode at Mrs. Calhoun’s— 
his headquarters when in town—and the acquaintance 
between him and Miss Bonamy soon ripened into the 
frankest good-fellowship. 

At least once a day they rode together ; and Ramon 
proved himself a regular cyclopedia of miscellaneous 
knowledge, readily answering all the thousands of ques- 
tions Janet had to ask about this, to her, éerra incognita, 

To be sure, tho answers to many of them were among 
those things which ‘no fellow can find out”; but he in 
question did his best to satisfy her thirst for knowledge. 
And although his mining business occupied him part of 
every day, he always managed it should be at such time 
as Miss Bonamy was disinclined for riding. 

So, although other friends were kind, and all were at- 
tentive, she grew more and more each day to depend upen 
Ramon for society, for advice—yes, even for affection, 

’Twas Ramon who taught her Spanish, so that she 
might chatter with the little berry-brown children they 
met on their rides; to him, also, she owed it that her 
riding-school equestrianism wag a thing of the past, and 
that now she could really ride. ‘ 

It was Ramon who shot a white heron and brought her 
its beautiful plumes for her hat. He it was, also, who 
took her across town to Packard’s Vineyard, showed her 
the orange-groves in full bloom, and the tall century-plant 
with its thirty-foot flower-stalk, and great tree-like head 
of blossoms, 

Then, on another day, the two friends rode up and over 
the foothills, and far on the trail toward the mines, saw 
the tracks of a grizzly bear, and frightened a coyote, 
killed a tarantula, and captured a horned toad. 

And so the days and weeks went on, and it was Febru- 
ary before the first hard storm of Winter burst upon Santa 
Barbara. It was the “‘rainy season”; but not on that 
account were there anything but heavenly days and lovely 
nights—a season of constant sunshine, broken only by a 
shower once in every two or three weeks, and one or two 
heavy storms between the first of November and the first 
of June. 

On the morning of that first day of storm, Ramon came 
into Mrs. Calhoun’s parlor with a load ef care on his brow. 
It had been raining slightly the night before, but now the 
sun was shining, and though the white cliffs of Santa 
Cruz Island were, hidden by mist, all was fair in Janet’s 
. eyes as the most promising of Eastern Summer days. 

‘“‘T must go to the mines~te-morrow,” said Allan, ‘‘and 
sha’n’t probably be able to return for months. I want 
you to ride to the Ricon with me to-day, as we’ve planned 
for so long. Don’t say no, Janet.” 

Miss Bonamy looked up, and the blood rushed to her 
face—he had never before called her by her first name. 

“Going back to the mines? Ob, I’m sosorry! Don’t 
g0 away |” 
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And she put out an impulsive little hand to stop him. 

Ramon caught the hand and pressed it against his 
breast, 

“‘T can’t help it—I must go; but if you're sorry, I don’t 
much care.” ‘Then dropping it suddenly: ‘Go quickly 
and get on your dress,” And as she moved toward the 
door of her room: ‘‘ Take a wrap with yon—it may rain 
before we reach home again.” 

In a few minutes Janet came out, dressed in her dark- 
gray habit, whose only ornament was a Gloire de Dijon 
rose at the throat. 

Ramon mounted her without a word, and, both still 
speechless, they rode away. 

But the sun was too warm and genial for silence, and 
soon they were loping along the beach, chatting gayly. 

The tide was out, and the beach deserted, no one to dis- 
pute with them except flocks of screaming gulls and tall 
blue cranes, wading in the shallows, bobbing and balanc- 
ing on top of their tall, thread-like legs, Pink and white 
and gray corallines lay strewn along the shore; sea- 
mosses red as blood, and long stripes of kelp that had 
been torn from its roots by some distant storm. Now and 
then a great sea-anemone, big as the full moon and pale 
as skim-milk, could be seen lying despairingly on its back, 
all its fringy tentacles dried away to a shapeless mass, 
and its mouth wide open in an inaudible but ceaseless 
prayer for the coming of high tide. Pearly shells were 
there, too, and barnacles big enough ‘for drinking-cups, 
and pebbles of many-colored agate, while far out beyond 
the breakers—almost, as it seemed, against the outlines of 
misty Anacopa—a school of whales was snorting and 
blowing. 

Soon the town was lost to view, and then Janet and 
Ramon went loping along between the sea and the cliffs, 
drawing rein at last beside the little stage station at 
Rincon Creek, the end of their fifteen-milo ride. 

Ramon stepped in and ordered dinner; then he and 
Janet wandered off down the beach, past the rocks and 
sand-hills, searching for shells, and frightening the little 
pink and purple crabs they found scuttling hither and 
thither through pools ieft by the retreating tide; and so 
around a little point and ont of sight of the house, 

‘*Let’s sit down a moment,” said Ramon, pointing ont 
& warm, sunny nook in the sand, with rocks for a back- 
ground, and beside it a little bunch of sedge-grass, singing 
to itself in the soft February breeze. Janet sat down, and 
tilting her hat over her eyes, played with the shells with 
which her lap was filled ; while Ramon, beside and a little 
above her, brooded over her with a tenderness which 
could no longer be concealed. Before them lay the sea, 
sparkling and dazzling like miles of diamonds; at their 
left the yellow Rincon Mountain raised -its imperious 
head ; while at the right Ortega Hill, a bold, unbroken 
bluff, stood out sharp and clear against the blue California 
sky. High up against the faco of the cliff an American 
eagle soared and sailed in solitary grandeur ; while back 
in the cafion a pair of ring-doves cooed and called to each 
other from distant branches, And in all the wide horizon 
no human being but themselves, 

Janet chattered and laughed, too happy to think, till 
suddenly sho noticed Ramon was not answering ; then she 
pushed back her hat, brushed a gray hair out of her eyes, 
and looked upward with innocent inquiry in their brown 
depths. He was silently smiling down on her, satisfied, 
as it seemed, with listening to, and having her within 
reach of his hand. But as she looked up a sudden resolu- 
tion flashed into his eyes; he put out one arm, drew all of 
her slight figure into hig breast, kissed the remonstrances 
away from her lips, and the surprise from her eyes, 
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**Don’t scold me, Janet! Don’t scold me, my darling,” 
he whispered, ‘I won’t let you talk till you promise not 
te scold me, I couldn’t bear it from you.” 

Janet struggled feebly, and tried to speak; but his 
kisses shut away her breath. 

** Are you going to scold ?” he asked, smiling. 

She shook her head ; then he let her speak. 

‘*Oh, let me go !|—please let me go!’ she gasped. 

** Don’t leave me, Janet !” 

** You shouldn’t have done that ; you should have asked 


me,” she stammered. 


**T hadn’t time ; but I'll ask you now. 
darling, let me love you, and kiss you, and be fond of 


you.” 


**Oh, but first let me go, please ! 
here ; let me sit over there.” 

Ramon reluctantly opened his arms, and she sprang 
away, kneeling on the sand about two yards distant. 
Ramon had pulled off her hat, and she knelt there in the 
noonday sun, her cheeks burning hot, and her brown eyes 
wide open like some startled wild thing. She opened her 
lips but said not a word—only gazed at him, puzzled, 


doubting, but with a 
wild torrent of joy sud- 
denly rushing into her 
heart. 

Ramon stretched out 
his arms toward her, 
but did not touch so 
much as the hem of her 
garment, 

“Oh, Janet, don’t 
leave me!” he eried ; 
“*T shall love you to the 
day that I die. Come 
back to me, my dar- 
ling !” 

And Janet went back. 
So an hour passed 
away, during which the 
dinner at the Rincon 
House was spoiled. And 
Mrs. Mac, the landlady, 
who was entertaining 
the Ventura stage-load 
at dinner, propounded 
a startling and original 
theory in regard to the 
father of his country, 
interspersed with praises 
of, and anxious in 
quiries about, Ramon. 

“Sure Washington 
was @ Quaker ! and you 
needn’t be a-laughin’, 
Misther Stockbridge; 
yes — jist look at his 
pictur—isn’t them 
Quaker clothes he has 
on ’im?”’ And she 
looked round in tri- 
umph at the company. 
**Och, Mack, I wish 
you’d go and look for 
Misther Ramon; he’s 
the most gallus man on 
the road, is Misther 
Ramon ; and I’m afraid 
he and the young lady 


I can’t say anything 
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have hurted themselves among the rocks.” But Macy 
opined that ‘‘Mr. Ramon did be a-knowin’ well enough .; 
hisself what he’d be afther ;” while a stranger from San ; 
Bernardina remarked, ‘‘ that it would be pretty rough if \ 
a fellow couldn’t go spooning down on the beach without 4 
having his landlord keeping a tight eye on him.” 

So Ramon and his sweetheart were unmolested ; and 
presently the stage and its load drove away from the », 
Rincon House, and toiled its weary way up and over 
Ortega Hill. When the summit was reached the driver , 
drew rein, and, remarking that this was very touching, ¢ 
took out his handkerchief and applied one red and yellow ¢ 
corner to the outer verge of his right eye. Then he 
pointed with his whip down to the beach below, where y 
two tiny figures were—unconsciously to themselves—the, 
cynosure of eight pair of eyes, those of the travelets on » 
the neighboring cliff. « 

The three Americans on top laughed, while Stockbridge, 
of Santa Barbara, ‘‘ wished he were in that fellow’s place! .s 
—she’s a stunner, I can teil you, boys!—God bless her ¥’ 
The two elder Chinamen inside stared stolidly and uy 
winkingly out of their opium-soaked eyes, and made nh.f 
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comment. The young “‘greaser” showed his white teeth 
in a brilliant smile, and laid aside his cigarette long 
enough to sing a few bars from a Spanish love-song, while 
Ahb-Sing, a little imp of sixteen, whose brains were not yet 
befogged with opium, thrust his body half-way out of the 
window, and, almost hysterical with laughter, cried : 

“‘Oh, my ! no good at all !—alle same one gump !—two 
gump !’’"—then the stage rolled on. 

In the meantime Ramon was coaxing Janet to go on 
with him to Ventura and get married. The next morning 
he was forced to return to the mines—how could he leave 
her unless she were safely and surely his wife ? 

Should they go back to Santa Barbara, there would be 
endless delays, and all the wearisome pomp and circum- 
stances of what the newspapers call ‘‘ an interesting social 
event.” If they went to Ventura, there at the hotel was 
Mrs. Kenkollom, of Santa Barbara. She could be witness 
and chaperon, and all would be done before any one had a 
chance to Guestion or hinder. 

** Why shouldn’t you, Janet ?” 

To be sure, why shouldn’t she? Excepting this man 
before her, there was no one in the wide world to whom 
she made a pin’s point of difference. Why should she, 
solely on account of that bugbear called “ society,” refuse 
the request of the man she loved ? Common prudence, 
you will say. But Janet was not commonly prudent ; 
she was very rash and impetuous, and trusted Ramon 
more than she did herself. So Janet's sweet, pliant na- 
ture gave way before the logic of her lover’s kisses, and 
«gain she drifted with the stream. 

They returned to the tiny hotel, snatched a hasty 
dinner, and once more were flying along the sands toward 
Ventura. The shadowy mists that in the morning had 
hidden Santa Cruz from their sight had now come creep- 
ing across the sea, and slowly, stealthily, darkly wrapped 
land and ocean. The sun had vanished long ago, the 
cliffs had hidden their heads in billows of fog ; nothing 
was to be seen except the little island of sand around 
them, and the nearer breakers foaming and curdling 
around their horses’ hoofs. 

There was no limit to Ramon’s tenderness toward Janet, 
and at times he seemed profoundly happy ; but now and 
again his face grew dark, snd a silent mood overcame him. 

The wind was cold and searching, and Miss Bonamy’s 
wrap was brought into use; but the hot drops stood on 
her lover's forehead, and his lips trembled with some in- 
ward anguish, 

At last her saddle needed clinching up, and he sprang 
oft to attend to it; while he stooped beside her, she 
leaned over, and caressed his curly head, Then he lifted 
a white and agonized face to hers, and spoke out at last. 

**Janot,” said he, hoarsely, coming round to the other 
side, flinging his arms around her, and hiding his face in 
her lap. ‘Janet, we must go back. We mustn't go any 
further.” 

**Go back ?” asked she, wondering. Then, putting out 
a soft little arm, she twined it lovingly around his neck. 
‘* Is there anything the matter with you ? Are you sick ?” 

Ramon shook his head. 

“‘What will you think, my darling, if I take you back, 
and never tell you why ?” 

*'I shall think,” said she, while the tears stood in her 
eyes—“'I shall think you didn’t love me enough to marry 
me.” 

** You musta't think that! I can’t tell you how much 
I love you !” 

I can’t think anything else—there can't be any other 
reason ;” and the tears slowly welled over and dropped on 
his upturned face 





They seemed to drive Ramon to frenzy. In an instant 
he had snatched her off her horse, and, seating himself on 
& ledge near by, held her on his knees, and kissed and 
wiped them away. 

Then, while she still clung sobbing to his breast, he 
told his story : 

‘Janet, I'm married ; that is, there’s a woman living 
who calls herseif my wife, though I haven't seen her these 
ten years. When I was sixteen years old, I was a full- 
grown man; and a coarse, bold woman of twenty-eight 
told me she loved me, and begged me to marry her. I 
was a mere child for all my inches, and, of course, was 
flattered and pleased (she was handsome—very handsome), 
and soI married her. It was alla lie, Janet; she didn’t 
love me in the least. She had married me to pique a 
former lover, a man coarse and bold as herself. She led 
me a dog’s life. When I was twenty I left her, and hava 
never seen her since. She has never done anything giving 
me legal cause for divorce, nor will she consent to one, 
nor to a legal separation ; so she still calls herself my wife. 
1 support her handsomely on condition that she never 
comes near mé, nor, indeed, leaves the State of Oregon, 
where she lives, and where I never go. And that’s the 
history of my wife and me, Janet. When I was five years 
under age—when no other legal engagement is binding— 
I entered inte the marriage relation with her, cnd befora 
I was twenty-one I left her. She was not the wife of my 
manhood—she was a folly of my boyhood ; and I don’t 
think I should do any moral wrong if I married you. L 
bronght you here with that intention. But there’s tha 
law, Janet, and there’s society ; they would both point te 
you as an outcast, and to me as a traitor, and—I couldn't 
do it, my darling.” ; 

Her face had been bidden in his bosom, and now sha 
raised it with a look of terror —such an importunate, 
loving little face !—and clung to him with both arms. 

**Oh, Allen !” she cried, passionately, ‘don’t leave me. 
I’ve been alone all my life till you came, just as solitary 
as though I alone lived on the earth. To-day I’ve been in 
Heaven—yes, in Paradise! I couldn’t have been happier 
at the foot of the great white throne. I can’t give you 
up, Allen, my love, my darling—my sweet, warm darling ! 
Don’t send me away. Manage it somehow, but keep mo 
with you !” 

And, raising herself against his breast, and taking his 
head between both her hands, sho tried to bribe him with 
tenderest kisses, 

Ramon caught herin an embrace that almost threatened 
to crush her life away, and kissed her with a passion 80 
intense that it seemed to overwhelm and consume her 
own. 

**I can’t!” he groaned; ‘‘there isn’t any way. You 
don’t understand, or you wouldn't ask me!” Then, with 
a great sob: ‘‘Oh, Janet, have pity, and don’t make 
things so hard for me! I would go on, you know, if it 
were not for you; but I can’t drag you down to hell, It 
would be that in this life, if not in the next.” 

**You oan’t drag me down to hell,” repeated Janet, 
slowly. ‘‘If you did that to me, I should be doing the 
same to you, shouldn’t I ?” 

He shook his head. 

**You never could be anything but a blessing to ma” 

** Yes, I know; but I see plainly that if you hurt me 
by marrying me, I should also hurt you. You're right, 
my darling, I couldn’t stand that. We'll have to give it 
up !” and she dropped a pale, listless face over on his arm, 

There was silence for a while, as each clasped the other 
in an embrace they felt to be the last—silence broken 
only by their sighs, by Janet’s sobs and Ramon’s kisses. 
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She opened his coat and crept inside, close against his 
strong, true heart, which kept knock-knocking so loudly 
for her sake. Ramon took away the Gloire de Dijon rose, 
long since faded and torn, and kissed her white throat, 
still perfumed by its dying breath. She twined her fin- 
gers in the tangles of his silky hair, and patted and 
fondled his cheek, once so ruddy with joy and health, 
now so wan with love and despair; while he gathered her, 
every inch of her, down to her sad, tired little feet, up 
into his lap, and pressed her against the breast where he 
knew she would lie no more, 

At last he spoke, 

‘Janet, we must go ; the storm’s coming on, and you'll 
die of cold and exposure. I1f I loose my arms, have you 
strength to leave me, to mount your own horse and ride 
away ? I can’t put you away from me, my darling, but I 
can open my arms and let you go,” 

**T can go.” 

** Then listen, 
beside you, I should surely try to bring you back. Fora 
time T’ll keep behind you, but in sight; then after a while 
I'll come up and ride with you. Keep on the beach. Go 
as fast as you can, and don’t turn aside for anything ; then 
when you see the Santa Barbara lights, I want you to stop 
atid let me kiss you once more. Will you ?” 

“Te” 

**God bless you, my darling. Now go.” 

One long, straining embrace, one kiss, hotter, harder, 
longer than the rest ; then Ramon opened his arms, She 
lay still one moment gaining strength and courage to leave 
him ; then rose with tottering steps, mounted her mustang, 
and turned hisface homeward. She looked back and saw 
Ramon just mounting. And thus, a couple of hundred 
yards apart, they flew on in the storm and gathering 
gloom. 

A still greater change had come over the scene—the 
tide had turned and the sea was up; a black and angry 
ocean took the place of the sparkling waters of six hours 
ago, and instead of the frolicsome white caps were breakers 
mountains high. 

The fog grew thicker and yet more thick ; now and then 
a dash of fierce and bitter rain was hurled to earth and 


* Wildly raved around 
The winds, like spirits lost.” 


For several miles they rode on thus; then, as the rising 
tide crowded her against the cliff, among great boulders 
and heaps of slippery seaweed, Ramon pushed up beside 
Janet, and lent her a helping hand. There is one place 
on this long stretch of beach where at full high tide the 
waves dash directly on the face of the cliff; at such time 
impassable to wheels, but in calm weather easily forded 
by horse and rider. 

This they reached half an hour before flood-tide, but 
already the tumult out at sea had driven in the water ; 
already it was roaring and thundering against the cliff It 
was now dusk, but through the gathering darkness they 
could see great fragments of rock half engulfed by waves, 
and huge pieces of driftwood hurling themselves against 
the precipice, only to be flung back into the raging waves. 
And through this boiling, eddying torrent lay their 
path. 

** We must go on,” said Ramon ; ‘‘ we can’t mount the 
cliffs without going two miles back ; and the tide’s so high 
it would be all over the beach before we could get there. 
When we have passed this point there’s a road we can 
take just beyond. Then we'll be high and dry, and all 
safe, my darling—don’t be frightened |” 

‘‘T’m not afraid,” said Janet ; ‘I don’t care.” 


I can’t ride with you now. If I were 





Her words tortured him, and he threw out his hand im- 
ploringly. 

**Oh, don’t say that, Janct! You must live to be a 
joy tome! I can see you sometimes, you know.” 

‘* Yes, that’s true; Ihad forgotten. I don’t want to die, 
Allen ; we can see each other, and while there’s life there's 
hope, you know.” 

She smiled bravely up at him through the spray which 
hung in beads upon her lashes, and the tears that coursed 
down her pallid cheeks. 

Ramon went round to the seaward side, in between her 
and the frantic waves—between her and the hurrying 
sticks of driftwood. The wind had risen still higher; and 
around this bleak corner howls and shrieks and demon- 
cries filled the air. 

‘*Quide your horse inside that great rock, Janet,” he 
shouted, ‘‘ There—where there’s a quiet pool! Keep close 
to the cliffs, and when he begins to swim give him a loose 
rein, Now!” 

He whipped Janet’s horse, put spurs to his own, and 
side by side they made a dash for the water; then in‘a 
moment Don Diavolo and Leon were swimming neck and 
neck, Ramon holding Janet’s reins, and dragging her pony 
after his own more powerful horse. 

There was an instant lull, a sudden silence, and the 
waves swept out and away, leaving the horses knee-deep 
in water. High up above their heads once more they heard 
the eagle scream ; far out at sea was a strange whispering, 
a threatening murmur beginning to deepen into a roar. 
For an instant the fog lifted ; once more they looked into 
each other’s faces, and heard each other’s voices. Janet 
turned her sweet, quiet face toward Ramon and looked at 
him with eyes from which coming death could not fright 
the tenderness, 

‘*Dear Allen,” she said, ‘‘I love you so !” 

And she put up one hand, and once more caressed his 
cheek and curly hair. 

Ramon gave her ono glance full of anguish and love, 
then pointed out tc sea. 

‘* Forgive me, my darling, for bringing you here,” he 
said, 

Then with a flash of triumphant joy, which not even 
remorse could smother : 

** We won’t have to part now—never again.” 

Then as the giant wave he had seen and heard came 
towering in, overwhelming horse and rider, he caught his 
sweetheart to his breast, and Before death took them, 
snatched one more kiss from her sweet, answering lips, 

Then a broken spar, riding wild as the Volkure, flung 
them against the precipice, and—all was over. 

* * * * - * * 

The next morning some followers of Chavez, the bandit 
and outlaw, who had ventured under cover of the storm 
into the neighborhood of Ortega Hill, found Janet and 
Ramon wound in each other’s arms, and softly sleeping. 

They stripped them of watches, rings, purses, and took 
the revolver from Ramon’s side, but when they would have 
taken his clothes also, found they could not separate him 
from the girl he held so closely clasped in his arms. So 
they left them there, and later in the day a party of 
Spaniards found and brought them into Santa Barbara, 
and there, because they could not be separated, Janet and 
Ramon were laid in one coffin and one grave. They now 
lie under the live oaks on that sunny slope of the 
cemetery which looks across the race-track, over the moun- 
tains and town. Some of their warm-hearted California 
friends have planted vines and flowers over thir grave, 
and beneath this lovely coverlet God has given them 4 
sleep both long and sweet, 
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“Tae Alhambra—the Acropolis, the Windsor Castle, | 
of Granada—being the emphatic attraction to travelers 
from all foreign parts, we will begin sight-seeing at this 
palatial fortress, The Alhambra Hill is 2,690 feet long 
by 730 feet in its widest part. 


it average 30 feet in 
height and 6 feet in 
thickness. In shape 
it is like a grand 
piano, with the point 
toward the Torre de 
la Vela.” 

Thus spoke my 
*“Murray,” that peer- 
less guide-book, as, 
standing on the steps 
of the Washington 
Irving Hotel, situated 
on the Alhambra Hiil, 
I prepared to start 
on my long-premedi- 
tated pilgrimage to 
a shrine which had 
since boyhood’s hour 
been my very Mecca. 

With the history of 
this wondrous Moor- 
ish palace I was in- 
timately acquainted, 
and the richest pat- 
terns and brightest 
colors ever woven in 
the busy loom of my 
imagination were 
those which depicted 


The walls which encircle 


THE ALHAMBRA. 
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THE COURT OF THE LIONS IN THE ALHAMBRA, 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


By N. ROBINSON. 


THE FOUNTAIN IN THE COURT OF THE LIONB. 











to my mind’s eye the valorons Gazul and the incom- 
parable Lindajara; the brave Abencerrages ; the proud 
Abenamar and the beautiful Galiana; and the ingrate 
Zayda, the most cruel of Moorish beauties, whose stony 
heart was not to be moved even by such a love verse as— 


“Bella Zayda de mis 
ojos,” 


How often in im- 
agination had I 
climbed the tower of 
Siete Suelos, passing 
that dreaded fourth 
window , through 
which no mortal eye 
ever yet dared to 
peep ? how often had 
I encountered the 
ghastly Caballo des- 
cabezado, or headless 
horseman, who rides 
round the . parapet 
‘neath the pale 
moon’s rays, guard- 
ing the buried treas- 
ures of the Moors! 
Here was I upon the 
threshold of the ful- 
fillment of my hopes, 
in Granada—beauti- 
ful Granada—of 
which it has been 
said, ‘*.A quien Dios 
quisé6 bien, en Gra- 
nada le dié de comer,” 
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or, ‘* To those whom God especially loveth is permitted | the rose-tints of sunrise, and at,evening the luminous 
the privilege of living in Granada,” golds and purples of the last kisses of amorous Sol, are of 
This city is two thousand four hundred fect above the | such rare and radiant color as to glow in the memory long 





A GRANADA WATER-CARRIER ON THE SEASHORE. 





level of the sea,.and has for its background a spur of | after the visit to Sunny Spain shall have been recorded ae 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, whose serrated crowns of | in the remote past. The portion of the town which hangs 
perpetual snow melt into the ful] blue sky, while at morn | over the Genil to the right ie called Antequeruela, from 
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the fact that the natives of Antequeruela found refuge 
here after the capture of their own city in 1410, The 
suburb of the Albaicin is separated from the Antequeruela 
by the River Darro, above which rises the commanding 
height surmounted by the Alhambra, The Albaicin was 
assigned to the refugees from Baeza, when that city was 
retaken by the Christians in 1227. 

Granada is a city of running waters. The Genil—the 
Singilis of the Romans, the Shingil of the Moors—fiows 
down from the Sierra Nevada. The Darro approaches 
«ranada under the Monte Sacro. The gorge through 
which it rushes was the Haxariz, the ‘*‘Garden of 
\kecreation ” of the Moors. Gold was formerly found in 
its bed, and on the occasion of my visit, I spent a ‘long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock” indolently watching the 
movements of a seeker of gold—a woman, who, nuda genu, 
uaked even higher than the knee, amphibiously toiled 
amid the boulders over which the coffee-hued waters 
swished so merrily, for— 

“Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
sright and yellow, hard and cold.” 


The Moorish name of the city was Karnattah, ‘‘The 
i’umegranate,” and the threat of the Spanish King, Ferdi- 
nand, that he would pluck the pomegranate Jeaf and 
flower to pieces was fulfilled when Boabdil, the last of the 
Moorish monarchs, was driven out of the beautiful city. 
1 stood upon the height overlooking Granada where Boab- 
dil, heart-broken, gazed at the exquisite pomegranate that 
liy beneath him, gazed until compelled to fly, and that spot 
is called unto the present hour Ei witimo Sospiro del Moro, 
or ‘*The last Sigh of the Moor.” 

Fain would I linger in the quaint and picturesque 
streets of Granada, whose architecture is at once the 

‘light and the terror of modern “ builders of houses,” 
ain wowd I mingle with the caravans of the peasants of 
‘ue Vega, whose donkeys are hidden beneath the piles of 
vondrous- locking fruits, veritable clots of color. Fain 
would I dispose of my reales to nut-brown gypsies in ex- 
change for a peep into futurity through the medium of 
the line of life across my hand. Fain would I tarry to 
listen to the strange chants and songs of hideous dwarfs, 
as they droned their love-ditties to the thrumming of 
juaint guitars or the inspiriting click, click of the cas- 
tiunets. Fain would I ‘ operate” in flirtations with seno- 
ritas half hidden in balconies behind yellow blinds striped 
blood-red, whose dark eyes spoke Andalusia and all the 
passionate possibilities which that word conveys; but itis 
of the Alhambra that I mean to discourse, and I can but 
sum up Granada in the words of the Spanish poet : 


“ Quien no ha visto 4 Granada, 
No ha visto 4 nada” — 


“Who has not beheld Granada has seen nothing.” Take 
this to heart, ye dwellers in New York and Boston. 

So anxious was I to visit the Moorish Acropolis that I 
would not turn aside into the Bibramba, the majestic 
Cathedral, the Aleayzirea, and the Zacatin, these old quar- 
ters of Granada which have preserved not only their 
Moorish names, but their Mauresquo aspect. Having 
traversed the Plaza Nueva, I commenced to ascend La 
Calle de los Goméres, and duly arrived at the Puerta de 
los Granadas, which the Moors called Bib Leuxar—a sort of 
arch of triumph constructed by Charles V., embedded in 
the Moorish walls, An inscription over this arch in- 
formed me that I was now in the jurisdiction of the fortress 
of the Alhambra. 

The principal building of the Alhambra was commenced 
by Ibn-l-ahmar, in 1248; it was continued by his son, 





Abu-abdillah, and finished by his grandson, Mohammed 
IIL, about 1314. The greatest decorator of the Alhambra 
was Yusuf I., who, although a sorry warrior, was very suc- 
cessful in the arts of peace. He was enormously rich. 
He regilt and repainted the palace, which then must have 
been a thing of the ‘‘ Tales of the Genii.” Under the 
Castilian Conquest, whitewash was the order of the day, 
and, horrible, to relate, the Moslem symbols were all 
completely obliterated by this harmless necessary pigment. 
What Ferdinand and Isabella began, their grandson, Charles 
V., carried out; and this Vandal, not content with white- 
wash, proceeded to modernize, by rebuilding, by putting up 
heavy ceilings, by taking down the Moorish Tarkish, by 
running up partitions, by blocking passages, and by con- 
verting the dwelling of an Oriental sybarite into lodgings 
for a chilly Flemish gentleman. As for the immediate 
successors of this Goth, they contented themselves by 
neglecting the Alhambra. 

For the first two centuries after the conquest the Alham- 


.| bra attracted but little of the attention of strangers, The 


names of visitors—alas ! that they should be the forerunner 
of Cook’s excursionists !—began to be inscribed upon the 
walls about 1670. ‘Dick ” Wall, the Irish ex-minister to 
Charles III., after another century of neglect, furbished 
up the Alhambra. In 1792, in order to prepare for the 
reception of a state prisoner, Aranda, the apartments of 
Charles V. were subjected to the rude ordeal of white- 
wash, and all the rich Italian arabesques were thus oblit- 
erated. The Governor, Savara, now steps in, and taking 
up his residence in the fortress, sweeps away every vestige 
of Moorish taste. To Savara succeeded a Catalan, with 
five daughters. These young ladies, being of a prudential 
turn, worthy, in fact, of having Mrs. John Gilpin for a 
mother, laid their pretty hands upon everything tangible, 
which they carefully removed and turned into gold. 

In 1808 Don Ignacio Mantilla was appointed Governor, 
Tf% Don’s wife was not over-pious—in fact, she was a 
little the other way, and she coveted the treasures of this 
earth, instead of yearning for eternal wealth awaiting her 
on the other side of the Great River, provided she kept on 
the narrow path, The Dofia was of such an infidel and 
practical turn that she kept her donkey in the beautiful 
chapel, and made thé Patio de la Mezquita a pen for the 
sheep. Here was a tidbit for the Inquisition, How did 
she manage to escape ? 

Sebastiani arrived in January, 1810, and he proceeded to 
convert the Alhambra into a place d’arms, for which pur- 


» pose countless houses were demolished. Moorish mosques 


and Christian churches were alike turned into magazines, 
and convents into barracks, The Moorish pavement of 
blue and white, in the celebrated Court of the Lions, was 
torn up to make a garden, the shrubs of which concealed 
beauties of évery kind, while their roots injured the in- 
tricate vein-work of pipes by which the fountains played, 
and their watering destroyed the rooms below. 

The devoted Alhambra had not yet cried quits with rav- 
ishment. On its evacuation, in 1812, the French mined 
the towers, and blew up eight in number, many of them 
models of Moorish art. They intended to have destroyed 
them all at one fell swoop, as their parting legacy, but 
their agent, Don Antonio Farseso, became frightened, and 
fied after his protectors, They retreated at nine o'clock 
in the morning, and Farseso, true to his Spanish instincts 
of mafiana, or non-punctuality, did net commence the 
blowing up till about eleven: so tho fuse was easily put 
out by an invalid soldier. 

Ferdinand VII. now directed one Don Villa Ecusa to 
collect all that the French had not sloped off with, and 
this hidalgo, having gutted the Alhambra, ingeniously 
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reported that the ruthless invaders had left nothing. The 
Court of the Lions was now impassable from ruin; the 
animals were cast upon the ground and broken, and every- 
thing bespoke disorder and desolation, when in stepped 
the second founder of the Alhambra, an humble female 
peasant, Francisca de Molina, a portress, This girl is 
the Dofia, or Tia Antonia, of Washington Irving, and 
with her niece, Dolores, and Mateo Ximenez, have been 
immortalized by his delightful pen. The governor had 
granted to the Tia the use of the adarves and the garden, 
and she made money by showing the place and dressing 
pionic dinners, the garlic being not too much en evidence, 
until one ultra bacchio festivity caused that privilege to 
be withdrawn, Then Tia now went to work to repair the 
ravages made by the French. She put the recumbent lions 
on their legs, and carted away the rubbish. She collected 
little bits of the pavement, and set one pipe of the Foun- 
tain to play. These efforts having been commented upon 
by both visitors and the press, shamed the sluggish 
authorities into an attempt at restoration, so feeble, 
though, as to be scarcely worthy of recognition. 

In 1821 the ancient pile was shattered by an earthquake. 
In 1823, the then Governor, whose sole object in lite was 
to find work for the galley-slaves, in an evil hour selected 
the Alhambra for their occupation. His first step was to 
convert a large portion of the Alhambra into stores for the 
salt fish of his scoundrel charge ; and in order that his 
fish magazine should be large enough, he tore down and 
cast over the battlements many of the Moorish lienzos and 
azulejos. It is needless to say that the gentlemen of the 
galleys did nothing toward the restoration of the palace, 

When Ferdinand VII. joined the great majority, and 
civil wars broke out, the Aliambra, in common with the 
Escurial, Aranjuez, and everything royal, was left to go to 
the dogs. In 1837, the governor—-what governors they were ! 
—cut up the Moorish doors of the Sala de los Abencerrages, 
and permitted a kindred spirit to ‘repair and beautify” 
la casa Sanchez, one of the most picturesque and Maur- 
esque of dwellings. During the panic occasioned by the 
incursion of the Carlists under Gomez, the Alhambra was 
put in a state of defense, which meant demolition and 
spoliation, and it was not until 1862, when the ex-Queen 
Isabella visited Granada, that fortune deigned to smile 
upon this glorious and matchless edifice, This, in brief, is 
the history of the rise and fall of the Alhambra. 

Three alleys opened before me as I approached the Al- 
hambra ; that on my right leading to the famous Torres 
Bermejas, the ‘‘red towers,” and Madame Calderon’s 
house; that in the middle to the Generalife, and that 
on my left, which I followed, brought me by a series of 
enchanting prospects within the enceinte, The wooded 
slopes are kept green by watercourses, and tenanted by 
nightingales. On every side was the murmur and plash and 
ripple of falling water, as it leaped from rocks, sparkled 
in fern-caressed receptacles, or danced through slopes clad 
in verdure, rich and soft as the most vividly green moss, 
Although everything looks as if bestowed by the hand of 
nature, all the beauty is the creation of man, for the Moor 
changed this gaunt and barren rock into a perfect Eden. 
The elm-trees, of which there are a large number, were 
sent out from England in 1812, by the Duke of Welliog- 
ton, who presented them to the Governor of the Alhambra. 
Intermingling with the elms are gigantic cherry-trees, 
which during my visit were a perfect bouquet of blossom. 

A sharp turn now conducted me to the grand entranos 
of La Torre de Justicia, the ‘* Porch,” the ‘‘Gate of Judg- 
ment,” at which the king or his kaid dispensed judgment 
after an ancient fashion, which was, at least, more rapid 
and cheap, and possibly quite as equitable, as any modern 











— 


Court of Chancory. This gate was erected in 1508 by 
Yusut I, The Moors called it Biibu-sh-shariah, the ‘‘ Gate 
of the Law.” 

The inscription over the inner doorway records its ele- 
vation and the name of the founder, It ends— 


‘May the Almighty make this (gate) a ‘protecting bulwark, 
and write down its (erection) among the imperishable actions of 
the just.” 


Over the outer horseshoe arch is an open hand, which is 
what Dick Swiveller would call ‘‘a puzzler.” Some con 
sider it an emblem of hospitality and generosity, the ree 
deeming qualities of the Oriental, whilst others refer it to 
the Hebrew “Jadh,” the symbol of power and provi- 
dence, and others still argue that it was merely intended 
as a talisman against the *‘ Evil Eye,” from the fact that 
Moorish women, like the Neapolitans of to-day, wore 
small bands of gold and. silver round their necks, until 
Charles V., by a Pragmactica in 1525, forbade the usage. 
Over the inner arch is a sculptured key, and the Moors 
boasted that this gate would never be opened until the 
hand alluded to took this key. The entrance is carried 
through a double gate, the intricate, tortuous passages of 
which are artfully contrived to embarrass an enemy. 

Passing onward, I was exercised over a Gothic inscrip- 
tion coeval with the Conquest, recording that event, and 
the appointment of a gentleman with a dozen names ag 
aleaide, The jurisdiction of the Alhambra is separate 
from that of Granada, and has its own governor, The 
office was one of high honor, but it is now of very second- 
rate importance, indeed. 

Traversing a narrow lane, I struck the Plaza de los 
Algibes, under which are the celebrated Moorish cis- 
terns, filled by the River Darro, the temperature—ice- 
cold—of the water being always the same. An awning 
had just been erected over an adjoining well, where a 
supply of cold water is sold to the aguadores, or water- 
carriers from Granda. How picturesque tho donkeys, 
with their trappings of scarlet fringe, and their jarra 
adorned with branches of trees in blossom. Around, in 
attitudes so beloved by Gustave Doré, lounge water- 
sellers, equipped with a little tub, a tray whereupon are 
three or four glasses and a bottle of anisao, Bang! went a 
real, as I gulped down a draught of the delicious water, 
just tinted by the aniseed. 

This Plaza divides the palace from the Alcazaba-Kass¢- 
bah, the citadel. A Roman altar from Illiberis, embedded 
by the Moors, stands in the anglo of the wall. It is in- 
scribed by the grateful Valerius to his ‘‘most indulgent 
wife,” Cornelia I wondered as I gazed if this had been 
prepared by the crafty Val during the lifetime of his lady, 
like the epitaph written by the Vicar of Wakefield for the 
worthy Mrs, Primrose. The Alcazaba at the time of my 


visit was used as a prison for galley-slaves, and I learned 


that the contents of its once most curious Moorish armory 
were sold by its ‘‘governor”—oh, those governors !—to 
defray the cost of a bullfight, 

I ascended the Torre dela Vela by a very narrow stair- 
way. A fat gentleman was descending. We got jammed. 
He was, like most stout parties, exceedingly good- 
humored—so much so, indeed, that we became fast 
friends, and I dined with him subsequently at the Wash- 
ington Irving Hotel. An insoription in the tower records 
that the Christian flag was first hoisted here by Cardinal 
Mendoza and his brother, on the 2d of January, 1492, 
after 777 years of Moorish oconpation. ‘‘ How supremely 
lovely ! I involantarily exclaimed, as I gazed out on the 
panorama. Below me lay Granada, belted with planta- 
tions of luminous green — beyond it the Vega, a plain 
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A COURT IN THE ALHAMBRA. 


about thirty miles in length, twenty-five in width, and 


| rung on the 2d of January, the anniversary of the sur- 


seventy in circumference, guarded like Eden by a wall of | render of Granada, and on that day the Alhambra is 
mountain. The Vega is dappled with villages, with villas ; | visited by vast numbers of the peasantry. Maidens tap 


every field has its battle-story, every rivulet its ballad. 
To the left rise the snowy Alpujarrs, then the distant 
Sierra of Alhama, then the gorge of Loja in the distance, 
then the round mountain of Parapanda, bonneted in a 
purple mist. On my right was the rocky defile of 
Moclin, and the distant chains of Jaen—a picture more 
lovely it is scarcely possible to imagine. 


the bell en passant, this action insuring a husband, and 
the greater the sound produced by the tap, the better 
the man. I am told that this fe is one of the most 
national and picturesque in Sunny Spain. The under 
bastions were laid out by Charles V. in hanging gardens, 
with fountains and statues and unique-cut sculptures in 
every available space. The cypresses, which flourish 


The Torre de la Vela is so called because on its watch- | everywhere in the Alhambra, are poetically said to mourn 


tower — where 
I stood quaff- 
ing the glori- 
ous prospect 
like wine—here 
hangs a silver- 
tongued bell, 
which, struck 
by the warden 
once every five 
minutes, from 
9 in the even- 
ing until 4 
A.M, all the 
year round, 
gives notice to 
irrigators below 
of the hour of 
the night, thus 
acting as a 
primitive 
watch. On a 
still night it is 
heard at Loja, 
thirty miles 
away. This 





the Moors. 
Dik PR | ys The vines are 
| of the time of 
Boabdil, and 
their stems 
wind round the 
square pilasters 
like monster 
b oa - constric- 
tors. 
Descending 
to the Plaza 
de los Algibes. 
my attention 
was drawn to 
an isolated 
Moorish tower, 
beside it a most 
perfect arch ; 
both erected in 
1345. Oppos- 
ite stands the 
grand palace 
begun by 
Charles V.,who 
left it unfin- 
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unroofed ; yet to raise it he tore down any amount of 
Moorish work. This typical ‘‘Castle in Spain” was began 
in 1526, and progressed, like the Brooklyn Bridge, at a 
snail’s pace, until 1633, when the work was abandoned. 

It consists of a square of 220 feet, with three elaborate 
facades, and was one of the first buildings in Spain of 
the Grmco-Roman style. The interior is cut up into 
Doric and Ionic cireular patio, or courtyards, They hoped 
to induce the Duke of Wellington to sink some of George 
IIL.’s sovereigns in it, but the Iron Duke didn’t see it. 
It is now open to any American who has a “‘crank” for 
finishing incomplete buildings. The all-mighty dollar 
would work well here, The present entrance lies in an 
obscure corner, for Charles V. destroyed the superb 
Moorish facade. Its severe, simple, almost forbidding ex- 
terior gives no promise of the Aladdin gorgeousness 
which once shone within. In common with other Moor- 
ish Alcazars, it is built on the crest of ahill, and as a 
fortress-palace, was intended to awe the city below with 
the forbidding exterior of power, to keep out heat and 
enemies, foreign and domestic, and what was a much more 
difficult task, to keep in women. The voluptuousness and 
splendor of the interior were masked as is the glittering 
spar in the coarse pebble. The internal arrangements 
were purely Oriental, with its colonnaded walks, the 
fountains, the baths, the diaper stucco, the Turkish and 
the Azulejo dado, above which hung the rich Artesonado 
roof, gilded and starred like a heaven. 

I may mention here that the colors employed by the 
Moors were in all cases the primary—blue, red and yellow, 
gold—blues predominating, to connect the reds and yellows, 
an thus preserve the harmony of color. The secondary 
colors—purple, green and orange—only occur in the dado’s 
of Azulejo, which, beirg nearer the eye, proved a point 
of repose for the more brilliant coloring above. Some 
may now seem green, but this is the change effected by 
time on the original metallic blue. The Catholic Kings 
used both greon and purple, and their work can be discov- 
ered by the commonness of the execution and the want 
of the harmonious balance of color which the Moors un- 
derstood so much better. 

The walls of this palace are covered with inscriptions, 
all in the most perfect condition of preservation. I was 
immensely struck by the palmlike white marble pillars and 
the exquisite variety of their capitals, 

The honeycomb stalactical pendentives are all con- 
structed on mathematical principles, and the conical ceil- 
ings in the Alhambra attest the wonderful power and 
effect obtained by the repetition of the most simple 
elements ; nearly five thousand pieces enter into the con- 
struction of the ceiling of Las dos Hermanas; and 
although they are of plaster, strengthened -here and 
there with pieces of reed, they are in most wonderful— 
nay, perfect, preservation. The Artesonado ceilings, the 
shutter and door Marquelerie works, resemble those in the 
Alcazar of Seville. To the left is the quarter allotted to 
the governor's residence : to the right, a door leading into 
the circular patio of Charles V.’s unfinished palace. This 
court, which is about one hundred and fifty feet long 
by eighty feet wide, is called De la Alberca, or the 
‘‘Fish-pond.” To the right is an elegant double cor- 
ridor, the upper portion being the only specimen of its 
kind in the Alhambra. Here was the grand entrance of the 
Moors, which, with the whole western quarter, was pulled 
down by Charles V. The salons to the right of the patio 
were once most gorgeous ; they belonged to the monarch’s 
wife, and hence are still called Ei Cuarto de la Sultana. 

On the‘opposite side I entered a small room which was 
fitted up, by Ferdinand the Catholic, for the archives, 





which were contained in iron trunks. A recess in the 
wall to the right containes a splendid earthenware vase, 
enameled in blue, white, and gold; the companion was 
broken, and the fragments used as flower-pots, until 
bodily carried away by a knowing French lady, The 
door formerly leading to the mosque is walled up. 

I now paid my respects to the great tower of Comares, 
its ante-gallery being one of the most exquisitely propor- 
tioned apartments I have ever seen. In this ante-room I 
perceived the honeycomb and usual stalactical pattern in 
the ceiling. Passing up a staircase to the left, and which 
led to the Mezquita or mosque, I leant over the low railing 
and gazed into the Patio, which is a perfect picture. 
The flat alabaster columns and beams of the roof are the 
finest specimens in the Alhambra. A barbarous Spanish 
gallery destroys one side, and the door of the mosque 
was stripped of its bronze facings by the daughters of 
Governor Buearelli, who sold the copper. The roof of the 
Mezquita was repainted by Ferdinand and Isabella. In 
an exquisite niche in the doorway the Koran was de- 
posited. Charles V. converted the mosque into a chapel. 
Incongruons additions destroy the beauty of this interior, 
while a raised gallery recalls the ‘‘ beautifying and repair- 
ing” with a vengeance. 

Reascending to the ante-room of the Hall of the Am- 
bassadors, I observed the recesses in which the slippers of 
the faithful were deposited. The Reception Room of 
State occupies the whole interior of the Comares Tower, 
which is a square of thirty-seven feet, by seventy-five feet 
high to the centre of the dome. The existing ceiling, an 
artesonado dome of wood, ornamented by ribs intersect- 
ing each other in various patterns, with ornaments in gold 
painted on grounds of blue and red in the interstices, is 
black with age. The enormous thickness of the walls may 
be estimated by the windows, which are so deeply re- 
cessed as to look like cabinets Below the hall are vaulted 
rooms, with any number of subterranean intercommunica- 
tions, constructed to afford means of escape for the Sultan 
and his harem in times of outbreak, Here also were the 
state prisons, and from the window looking down on the 
Darro it is said that Ayeshah, fearful of her rival, Zoraya, 
let down her son, Boabdil, in a basket, as James I. was 
lowered from the Castle of Edinburgh. 

Coming to the surface again, and turning to the right, a 
heavy gallery, built by Charles V., leads to the Tocador de 
la Reina, or dining-room of the Queen. The chilly Flem- 
ing, Charles, blocked up the elegant Moorish ‘colonnade. 
The Royal Dressing-room is about nine feet square, and 
ornamented with pictures, The walls are scribbled over 
with the names of visitors in a manner that speaks volumes 
in favor of the ingenuity and daring of some of the pil- 
grims to the Alhambra. 

From the ante-room of the Comares, a passage protected 
by iron gratings, leads to the Moorish baths. They con- 
sist of E/ Baftio del Rey and Ei Baito del Principe. The 
Moorish caldron and leaden pipes were sold by the five 
thrifty young ladies who called Governor Bucarelli papa. 
The vapor bath is lighted from above by small lumbreras, or 
*‘louvres.”’ The bathers undressed in the entrance saloon, 
and underwent, in the vapor bath, the usual shampoon- 
ings, musicians, in the meanwhile, discoursing in a gallery 
overhead, Ihad now to retrace my steps through the Patio 
de la Alberca, passing by an anteroom altered by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and again doctored by Philip V. into 
the celebrated Court of the Lions, This patio is an hy- 
pethral quadrilateral oblong, of some 116 feet by 66; 128 
pillars of white marble, 11 feet high, support a peristyle 
or portico on each side, At each end two elegant 
pavilions project into the court. The columns are placed 
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sometimes singly, sometimes grouped ; although they are 
so slender that they seem scarcely able to support the 
arches, yet five centuries of neglect have failed to destroy 
this slight, fairy thing of filigree, 

Wherever the destroyor has mutilated the fragile orna- 
ments, the temple-loving martlet, guest of Summer, builds 
his nest, breaking with his twitter the silence of these 
sunny courts, once the scenes of Oriental voluptuousness, 
and even now a delicious spot for building castles in Spain 


or indulging in rose-colored day-dreams, The fountain in’ 


the centre is a dodecagon basin of alabaster resting on the 
backs of twelve lions, bearing all that quaint heraldic anti- 
quity so peculiar to Arabian carvings. Their faces are bar- 
becued, their manes are cut like tho scales of a griffin, and 
their legs are like bedposts, the feet being concealed by the 
pavement, while a water-pipe stuck in their mouths adds 
nothing to their dignity. 'The Hypodromas, ‘‘ the portico 
with a hundred pillars,” the Azulejo pavement, the 
vypresses, the networls. of fountains, and the sound of 
falling waters, are all detailed by Martial. The Fountain 
of the Lions, like all the fountains in the Alhambra, are 
only allowed to play on the 2d of January and special 
festival occasions. 

Some of the most beantiful chambers in the Alhambra 
open into this court, beginning to the right with that apart- 
ment known in song and story as the Hall of the Abencer- 
rages. In 1837 the then governor (/) caused the exquisite 
door to be sawn in pieces. When I was informed of this, 
I’m afraid I uttered full-flavored language. Oh, the 
beauty of the honeycomb stalactite roof! Oh, the perfect 
proportions of the pillars! My guide pointed out to me, 
with a good deal of dramatic action, some dingy stains as 
the blood-marks of the Abencerrages massacred on this 
spot by Boabdil. I was skeptical in Holyrood; Palace, 
when David Rizzio’s blood was pointed out to me; I was 
skeptical at Canterbury over the blood of Thomas 4 
Becket ; I was skeptical here. The] story of the nias- 
sacre of the Abencerrages is so well known that it will 
not bear more than ‘‘hintage.” The Abencerrages were 
a distinguished Moorish family, whose mortal feud with 
the Zegris, another noble family of Granada, contributed 
to the fall of the Granadian monarchy. The quarrel 
originated in the varying fortunes of Mohammed VII. of 
Granada, in the earlier part of the fifteenth century, who 
was alternately a monarch and an exile, and whose cause 

athe Abencerrages espoused with unswerving fidelity. One 
of the youths of the Abencerrages, having fallen madly in 
love with a lady of the royal house, was climbing to her 
casement when he was discovered and betrayed, and the 
King, in revenge for this outrage on the sanctity of his 
harem, shut up the whole family in a particular court of 
the Alhambra, since then called the Hall of the Abencer- 
tages and letting loose the fury of their hereditary ene- 
mies, had them butchered in cold blood. This is the story. 

At the end of this court are three saloons, extremely 
rich in decoration. ‘The Sala de Justicia is so called from 
an assemblage of ten bearded Moors seated in a council or 
divan which is painted on the ceiling. The picture is re- 
markable as giving the true costume of the Granada Moor. 
There are other paintings of a chivalrous and amorous 
character, all to the credit of the Moor and the discomfi- 
ture of the Christian. The color in these pictures is still 
wonderfully bright andevivid. I was shown three marble 
slabs, elaborately engraved, which were found in 1859, 
during excavations in the Moorish cemetery. Here, too, 
is an effigy of the ‘“ Deer-slaying Lion,” with an Arabic in- 
scription beneath. In the last of these three saloons the 

cross was first placed by Cardinal Mendoza—I have seen 
the identical cross in the Cathedral at Toledo—and here, 








as a matter of course, Ferdinand introduced his favorite 
whitewash. . 

Opposite the Sala de los Abencerrages ia that of Las dos 
Hermanas. ‘‘The Two Sisters,” so named from the two 
slabs of Macael marble ; sis/ers in color and form which 
are let into the pavement. This hall formed a portion of 
the private apartments of the Moorish Kings, of which so 
much has been destroyed, and the alcoves or sleeping- 
rooms at either side speak of its residential character. 
This Sala and its adjuncts is unequaled for the beauty 
and symmetry of its ornaments, its stalactite roof, and 
general sumptuousness. One of the inscriptions says : 


“Look attentively at my elegance, and reap the benefit of a 
commentary on decoration: Here are columns ornamented with 
every perfection, and the beauty of which has become proverbial 
—columns which, when struck by the rays of the rising sun, one 
might fancy, notwithstanding their colossal dimensions, to be so 
many blocks of pearl ; indeed, we never saw a palace more lofty 
than this in its exterior, or more brilliantly decorated in its inte- 


' rior, or having more extensive apartments.” 


The entrance to this superb saloon passes under elabo- 
rate engrailed arches, with rich intersecting ornaments. 
Above is an upper story with latticed windows, through 
which the ‘‘dark-eyed,” or Huaras of the Harem, could 
view the féles below, themselves unseen and guarded. A 
very hard-favored English girl, owl-like, was blinking 
through one of these windows as I looked up. She was 
not dark-eyed, and I must be ungallant enough to say 
that she played havoc with the vision I was gradually 
conjuring up of a beautiful Huara, 

At the end of the Sala is a charming window, looking 
into the Patio de Linderaja. This Ventana and its alcove 
was the boudoir of Linde Raja, ‘‘ Handsome Rachel,” a 
Moorish princess, who became a Christian on the expul- 
sion of the Moors, and who subsequently founded the 
Monastery of Santa Isabel Real, in the Moorish quarter 
of Granada, All the varieties of form and color distin- 
guishing other portions of the Alhambra are here united, 
and ‘‘Handsome Rachel” must have exchanged a very 
sumptuous and beautiful apartment for her dingy quarters 
in the ascetic convent. 

Leaving the palace by a small door, I passed the parish 
church of La Santa Maria, built in 1581. A little further 
on is the Casa del Cura, which contains a white marble 
pila or tank, in which the corpses of the Moorish kings 
and qtieens were washed, previous to interment. The 
Casa is separated from the road by a long, narrow, and 
deep excavation, once a vault, in which the Moorish royal 
family were buried. Further down is the Moorish pos- 
tern gate, La Torre del Pico. The French intended to 
blow up this tower, and the holes made by their sappers 
still remain, but the mafiana of Farses saved, it. 

The grand mosque of the Alhambra stood near ; it was 
built in 1308, by Mohammed III. Turning again to the 
walls, I visited La Torre de las Infantas, once the residence 
of the Moorish Princesses, To the left are two other towers, 
Del Candil and Las Cautivas, Continuing to the right one sees 
the corner tower, Dela Agua and Los Siete Suelos, the seven 
stories, the famous grand gate by which Boabdil went out, 
descending to the Genil by the Puerte de los Molinos. It 
was afterward walled up asa gate of bad omen. Having 
passed the Puerta del Casil, I completed my circuit of the 
Alhambra, 

Part and parcel of the Alhambra is the Generalife, ‘* the 
Garden of the Architeet,” which is reached by passing 
out of the Puerta del Pico. On my left lay the remains of 
the stables of the Moorish Guard. A deep ravine now 
divides the Alhambra from the Sierra del Sol, Ascending 
amid figs and vines is the Generalife, the site of the villa 
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‘EDWARD: YOU HERE?’ THE TONE WAS AS JOYOUS AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED OF A YOUNG LADY_AT 
THE UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE OF A MAN WO WAS ALWAYS FOREMOST IN HER THOUGHTS,’’— SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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which was purchased by the Sultan, in 1320, Here the , eypresses are enormous, and old as the Moors, one having 
canal of the Darro empties its full virgin strearh, bursting | been planted in the thirteenth century. Under it the fair 
throuzh a cutting beneath an arch of evergreens. I stood | but frail Zoraya is said to have been discovered with her 
in the open colonnade of the villa overlooking the Alham- | lover, the Abencerrage. Behind the cypresses is a raised 
bra, no longer a filigree boudoir, but a grim-looking for- | garden, and on the top of the hill a knoll called the Moor's 
tress. Near by where I stood is La Suca, an open kind of | Chair. From this chair the view is most enchanting. 
summer-house, formed of bamboo canes, where the Moors I visited the Alhambra again, and by moonlight. 
took their supper. The living rooms of the villa are at | ‘‘ Dian’s bark of pearl” floated above it in the air like 
the head of the court ; the ceiling in the anteroom to a its crescent symbol ; the tender beams tipped the filigree 
small picture-gallery is in splendid preservation. Some | urches, giving a misty, undefined gloom to the halls 
of the portraits in the gallery are very remarkable. / | beyond them. Granada lay beneath, its lights sparkling 
Rey Chico is dressed like Francis L., in yellow and black | like stars, until I felt as if gazing upon a- reversed firma- 
fur. Ferdinand and Isabella both look idiotic. The | ment. Ah, that night! 





THE SONG OF LABOR. 


Ovt from the poor man’s cottage | His body is tired with labor, 
There floats a simple strain, His ease would to you be pain, 
A few sweet words repeated 3ut his voice bespeaks a triumph 
Over and over again; You find it hard to attain; 
If you think they have little meaning You are walking dumb and downcast, 
You had better think again. Finding that life is vain. 
The nightingale is beginning You are a man Of letters, 
His song in the woods hard by; Deep in the meaning of things; 
And the lark is raining music But your soul is bound in the fetters 
Out of the sunset sky; Of words, while he finds them wings; 
But the gladness in the heart of a man It is only soaring heavenward 
Makes sweeter melody. That the soul within us sings. 


THE PRINT OF A FINGER. 
By Davip KER. 
Cuarrer I,--An Unuivoxy MEETING. 
>) DWARD! you here!” The tone was | induce her to marry “a horrid man whom she couldn't 
/es’) © as joyous as might be expected of a | abide”—at which last communication Ashley started and 
ae “a ») > 3 young lady at the unexpected appear- | muttered a very shocking word, which, luckily, was not 
/ ance of the man who was always fore- | clearly audible. 
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most in her thoughts, But there was} Then his turn come, and he told her how he had turned 
a quiver of unmistakable fear along | his back upon Engiand in despair after her father banished 
with it, and not without reason. | him, and had sought forgetfulness on the Continent; and 


Here, in the very house which her | how he hadn’t found it by any means, but, on the con- 
father had ordered him to quit once | trary, had discovered that his only chance of avoiding 
for all, three months before, stood | suicide or hopeless insanity lay in coming back for asight 
Edward Ashley, holding her hands in | of her ‘‘ darling little face” onco again— with much more 
his own—the saucy fellow !—and papa | to the same purpose. 
was at home, and might at any mo-| In short, their talk was so interesting that for a time 
. ment make a third at the interview. | they quite forgot the grim old man in the library below, 
Oh, goodness, what should she do ? who would have been upon them like a tiger had he had 

What Mr. Ashley should do he seemed to know without | the least suspicion of what was going on over his head. 
telling. To kiss the blooming face beside him half a! A local wit had called Squire Alstone and his daughter 
dozen times at least, to place a chair for the young lady, | ‘Beauty and the Beast,” with singular appropriateness 


and to seat himself at her side, was, as the penny novelists | in both cases. It would have been hard to imagine a 
say, “‘the work of a moment”; and considering the | more striking contrast than Evelyn’s fresh, rosy face, a!l 
chances of detection, and the fact that the “stern parient” | sunshine and beauty, and the old squire’s harsh, deep- 
who held him in such aversion was at that moment in the | lined, granite-hewn visage, which, like the summit of 
room below, this exemplary young gentleman looked pro- | Vesuvius, seemed always to have a cloud upon it 
vokingly at his ease as he observed : Even those of his neighbors who did their best to 
‘** Don’t look so frightened, my pet; old Symonds, the | admire the master of Alstone Grange as an ‘‘ Englishman 
butler, is an old friend of mine, and I can trust him to | of the old school” were forced to admit that the old 
smuggle me out as cleverly as he smuggled me in. Come, | school, as represented by bim, was anything but a pleasant 


clear away all the ruffles from that bonnie little face, and | school to go to; while the servants’ opinion of him had 

tell me all that’s happened since I’ve been away.” once been pretty accurately summed up by the much- 
The girl did so, not failing to lay ample stress upon the | enduring coachman : 

utter desolation of her life after he was gone, the dreadful ‘* You see, sir, I’m only a servant, and daren’t speak my 

scoldings that “papa” used to give her for thinking so | mind freely ; but I wish he was dead—I do.” 

much about him, and the odious attempt recently made to It was doubtless for the same unknown reason which 














’ makes rain always set in on a picnic day, and a piece of 
bread-and-butter, by some law of gravitation undiscovered 
by Sir Isauc Newton, always fall with the buttered side 
downward, that on this particular evening the squire, in- 
stead of remaining in his study till dinner-time, as usual, 
came up to his daughter’s boudoir, which he entered just 
as Ashley’s fiftieth kiss was being given and returned. 

“Tne devil!” roared Mr. Alstone, who, like certain 
other ‘‘ English gentlemen of the old school,” was wont 
to swear like a trooper, in a lady’s presence as well as out 
of it. 

Ashley jumped up as if the potentate thus invoked had 
auswered the call in person, and there was a moment of 
silent dismay, 

‘*What the deuca do you mean, you cursed young 
puppy,” thundered the squire, ‘‘by coming here again 
after I'd turned you out? I'll have no such sneaking 
scamps hanging about my house, I can promise you. And 
as for you, you hussy,” he went on, turning to his daugh- 
ter, ‘*1'il teach you to look as modest as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in your mouth, and then go kissing and slobbering 
on the sly, when you think nobody sees you.” 

At this brutal insult to the woman he loved, Ashley’s 
patience gave way altogether. 

‘*Say what you like of me,” cried he, fiercely, ‘‘ but 
please remember that Miss Alstone is a lady, in spite of 
her being your daughter.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when the squire’s fist 
---a pretty heavy one for a man of fifty-eight—fell like a 
sledge-hammer upon Ashley’s temple, knocking him back- 
ward against the wall. 

Almost stunned, less by the blow than by the tempest of 
rage which it excited, the young man sprang forward, but 
Evelyn threw herself between them and whispered, im- 
ploringly : 

‘* Remember that he is my father, Edward, If you love 
me, go at once.” 

Ashley obeyed; but at the door he turned and shouted 
to his assailant : : 

‘* Thank those gray hairs which you dishonor, you foul- 
tongued coward, that I don’t kill you like a doz; for I 
should think it no murder to rid the world of such a 
ruffian !” 

Many a bitter tear did poor Evelyn shed that night, 
after her father, having fairly stormed himself into ex- 
haustion, had locked her into her room and gone away. 
Toward morning she sahk into a feverish, unrefreshing 
slumber, which was broken by the sadden bursting in of 
her maid, screaming : 

‘‘Oh, miss, miss! your poor father !” 

‘*What’s happened to him ?” cried Evelyn, starting up. 

“Murdered, miss—and they all say it’s young Mr. Ash- 
ley that’s done it.” 

CHAPTER IL 
GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY! 

Tr is an ill wind that blows no one good; and the “Al- 
stone Grange murder” proved such a windfall as the little 
towa of Birchampton had not had for many a long day. 
From far and near people came flocking to the centre of 
attraction ; and the amount of beer consumed over the 
discussion of the case made the heart of every tavern- 
keeper leap for joy. 

In every coruer eager groups were talking over all that 
was known of the affair; and the local papers were in 
their glory, picking up all available details, inventing twice 
as many more, and lavishly promising “‘ further particu- 
lars in a later edition.” 

The road leading to the Grange was like the approach 
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to Jerusalem during the Easter festival; and the house 
itself was only saved by its high boundary-wall, aud the 
presence of two intlexible policemen at the avenue-gate, 
from becoming the goal of a second *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
As it was, scores of enthusiasts kept peeping all day 
through the bars of the gate (which commanded no view 
whatever except a thick mass of trees and a hundred 
yards of carriage-drive), with taat singular power of ex- 
tracting amusement from staring hard at nothing for hours 
together, which is the leading characteristic of an English 
crowd. 

But, as we have seen, public opinion had already fixed upon 
Edward Ashley as the criminal, a conviction shared by 
both police and magistrates who heard their report. In. 
deed, many a man has been hanged upon much lighter 
evidence, as a glance at the official summary of the case 
may suffice to show : 


“1, The accused is known to have had a violent quarrel with 
the deceased only a few hours previous to the murder, when ho 
was heard by a passing servant to say, in a tone of extreme vio- 
lence, that ‘he would think it no murder to rid the world of such 
a ruffian,’ 

“2. Blood has been found on the clothing of the accused, who 
can only account for it by saying that he thinks it must have pro- 
ceeded from a hurt inflicted by the deceased during the quarrel 
aforesaid. 

3, The door of the conservatory (by which the accused admits 
having more than once entered the house clandestinely, was found 
unlocked the morning after the crime, and footprints led up to it 
exactly corresponding to those of the accused himself. 

‘4. This and other facts, more especially the circumstance of 
the murderer having made his way to the deceased's room without 
any noise or disturbance, tend to show that he must have been 
perfectly familiar with the interior of tho house. 

“5, On hearing the charge against him the accused became 
violently agitated, and muttered some words which were under- 
stood to be, ‘ All is over now.’ 

**6. On the night of the murder the accused ig known to have 
gone out between ten and eleven, and not returned to the hotel till 
daybreak.” 

This formidable accumulation of evidence was totally 
confirmed by Ashley’s own behavior, 

He seemed completely stunned and bewildered, and, 
when questioned, answered so much at random as to be 
more than once cautioned by the presiding magistrate. 

But the thought which unnerved him was not that of his 
own peril, but the fear that Evelyn, too, might suspect 
him like the rest. 

To the poor girl herself, meanwhile, the long hours or 
that terrible day passed like a hideous dream. 

Her father murdered, her lover branded as his assassin, 
her whole life seemingly wrecked at one blow, it might 
well be hard to believe that all these fearful changes could 
really have been brought about in a single day. 

Again and again did she reproach herself fdr not feeling 
her father’s death as deeply as she ought ; but it was in 
vain that she strove to do so, for he had never been a 
father to her. 

Alas ! for the mau whose own children cannot regret his 
loss ! 

But Ashley—there lay her keenest torment. Ever and 
anon the maddening thought would force itself upon her; 
Might he not be guilty, after all ? 

Guilty of deliberate murder she knew he could not be; 
but he might have ventured back to the house in the hope 
of one last word with her, and, encouatering her infuri- 
ated father, might, perhaps, in self-defense, or goaded by 
some unendurable provocation—— 

But no—it cou/d not be! Had she not herself seen him 
patient for her sake, under the worst outrage that could be 
offered to him ? No—come what might, he was innocent. 
But how could his innocence be proved ? 
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Was she, then, to sit here with folded hands while a 
life dearer than her own was in mortal peril? And yet, 
what could she do? Would éhey listen to her—these hard, 
cruel men, who would gladly prove him guilty only for 
the sake of exalting their own cleverness in finding him 
out? Was there nothing that she could do to help him ? | 
Yes, she could pray for him; and she did so, with all her 
heart and soul. | 

The prayer seemed to be answered as soon as uttered ; | 
for she had scarcely risen from her knees, when a servant ' 
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had nothing in it to account for the air of extreme rever- 
ence with which the footman ushered him in. But this 
quiet little man was really a celebrity of the first order, 
known in every civilized capital from Washington to St. 
Petersburg. P 

Born of an English mother and American father, he had 


| inherited the beauty of the one with the keen intellect of 


the other, and had made his nickname of ‘‘ The Amateur 
Detective ’’ famous in every part of the world. 
Why he had taken up this singular pursuit, devoting 
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entered with a visiting-card, at sight of which she uttered 
a cry of joy, and bade him admit the visitor at once. In 
another moment the door opened again with the announce- | 
ment, ‘‘ Mr, Morton Delancey.” 





CHAPTER III. 


WHAT WAS FOUND IN THE CLAY. 


Tae newcomer was a slight, fair-haired man, with a very 
handsome but rather effeminate face, whose appearance 





himself to hunting down criminals, as other men take to 
botany or geology, no one could tell ; but his name had 
long since become a proverb for reckless daring and super- 
human ingenuity, and it was a common saying with the 
police of London and New York, that ‘‘for anything with 
a knot in it, there warn’t nobody like the ‘‘ Amateur.” 
His acquaintance with the Alstones dated back to 
Evelyn's earliest childhood, and it is probable that no 
man living—except, indeed, Edward Asbley himself— 


' conld have been more welcome to her at that moment, 
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“‘T wouldu’t have disturbed you at such a time, my 
dear,” said Delancey, kindly, ‘‘if I had not hoped to be 
of use to you in this sad affair. It’s too late to do any- 
thing for your poor father; but I’ll try my best to clear 
Mr. Ashley, and with God’s help T hope to succeed.” 

Evelyn answered only by pressing her old friend’s hand 


in both her own, with a look of gratitude which said more | 


han any words, 

** Now, I'll just teil you what I’m going to do,” he re- 
sumed, ‘Your old friend, Justice Rawdon, is down-stairs, 
having been good enough to ask my assistance in going 
into the case, and we’re very lucky to have such a clear- 
headed man like him to deal with, instead of these Birch- 
ampton blockheads, who can’t see an inch beyond their 
noses, With your permission, he and I will go over the 
house together, and if we find anything in Mr. Ashley’s 
favor, as I have no doubt we shall, I'll get you leave to 
carry him the news yourself to-morrow.” 

In a moment Evelyn was upon her feet, with a glow of 
life and energy on her beautiful face, such as had not 
been seen there since the fatal news reached her. The 
‘*something to do” for which she had been bungering 


had come to her at last, and she was her own brave self | 


again in a moment. 

‘* My physic has worked wonders,” muttered Delancey, 
eying her approvingly. ‘‘She’ll be ready for anything 
now. 
no one like a woman.” 

Mr. Justice Rawdon, one of the few local magnates with 
whom the morose squire had been at all familiar, was a 
portly, grave-looking man of middle age, whose broad 
face had somewhat a heavy look, amply contradicted, 
however, by the ever-watchful keenness of his deep-gray 
eyes. 

He held out his big hand to Evelyn with a hearty ‘‘ God 
bless you, my dear,” which went further to comfort her 
than anything else could have done, and then turned ex- 
pectantly to Delancey. 

‘“*Now, Mr. Rawdon,” said the latter, “I think I’m 
pretty safe in assuming that a man of your sense does not 
consider the evidence of this morning as in any way con- 
clusive ?” 

‘** Certainly not,” answered the justice, promptly. 

Evelyn’s face brightened at once. 

‘Nor I,” said Delancey ; ‘and I need scarcely tell you 
why. In the first place, no man but a born idiot would 
attempt to kill another just after telling him, in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, that he would think killing him no 
murder. Secondly, if Mr. Ashley had intended murder, 
he would certainly not have entered the house by thovery 
iloor which was well known to be his favorite entrance. 
Thirdly, it’s quite intelligible that a young man who had 
just received g violent insult, to which we need not allude 
further at present, should be too much excited to sleep, 
and should take a moonlight walk to calm himself, with- 
out intending to murder anybody.” 

** Just so,” assented the magistrate. 

‘*As to the blood,” pursued Delancey, ‘‘ it very proba- 
bly did come from the cus on his forehead, just as he 
says; but these wiseacres, having first made up their 
minds that he’s guilty, snatch at every trifle that looks 
like a proof of it, and then call hat a fair trial! Now, let 
us see these footmarks which they make so much of.” 


The three went round to the conservatory-door. De- 


lancey knelt down to examine the footprints, and after a 
brief inspection, arose with a look of strong contempt. 
**So much for the sagacity of a country policeman ! 
Look at those marks through my spyglass, Mr. Rawdon, 
and you'll soon see that they couldn’t have been made as 


After all, for real courage in facing trouble, there’s | 


lately as this morning; they’re simply the traces left by 
Mr. Ashley when he came here yesterday afternoon.” 

The justice made an entry in his note-book. 

** As to the door not being locked,” pursued Delancey, 
“*the servants most probably left it unlocked themselves. 
But all that matters little either one way or the other, for 
the murderer didn’t enter by that door at all.” 

He spoke so confidently that his two companions looked 
at him in silent amazement, and Mr. Rawdon asked, 
eagerly : 

‘* How on earth can you tell that ?” 

‘‘Nothing simpler. I always follow one rule ; namely, 
whenever I see some perfectly obvious proof, which a 
child might read, in one direction, I turn round and lock 
exactly in the other. As a rule, criminals don’t take tho 
greatest possible pains to show you which way they weit 
to do a murder, and how they did it. Your police say, 
‘Here’s an unlocked door, with foot-marks leading to it, 
therefore he must have gone that way.’ I say, ‘No man 
would be such a fool as to go in the dark right through 
a house full of servants, with the chance of raising an 
| alarm any moment, while there was enother way to be 

had.’ Let us see, now, if there is any other way. Teil 
| me, Evelyn, which side does your futher’s room lie ?” 

‘In the west wing, right on the opposite side of tho 
house.” 

**As I thought,” muttered Delancey. 


” 


“We'll just go 
| round there, if you please, 

tound they went, accordingly. The window was on 
| the third floor, partially hidden from them by one of a 
| line of enormous elms that stvod like sentries along the 
| front of the house. 

‘*There’s the real approach,” said Delancey, quietly. 
‘* That room was entered, not from the inside of the house, 
but from the outside.” 

‘*But where on earth could he have got his ladder ?” 
| asked the justice, measuring the height with his eye. 
‘** Yonder’s one ready-made for him. Do you see that 
| big bough running out toward the window ?” 
| “Well, I do, now that you point it out,” said Mr. 
| Rawdon, adjusting his glasses ; ‘‘ but you don’t mean to 
say that any man could get on to the window-sill from 
| that!” 
| “Judge for yourself,” rejoined Delancey, swinging 
| himself up into the tree, and mounting it as nimbly as a 
| squirrel till he reached the bough in question, ulong 
| which he went without the slightest hesitation, although 
it was more than sixty feet from the ground. In another 
moment he was standing upon the window-ledge. 

‘*Are you satisfied, justice ?” cried he. 

‘*Not quite,” said the magistrate, ‘‘for very few men 
can climb like you.” 

‘*Come up here, then, and I’ll show you something that 
will convince you.” 

The two hurried into the house; but when Evelyn 
reached the door of the fatal chamber, the thought of 
being again confronted by the corpse of her murdered 
father proved too much for her nerves, strong as they 
were, She hung back, and Mr. Rawdon entered the room 
alone, 

‘‘ Now, justice,” said Delancey, ‘‘you see, don’t you, 
that I have not stirred from this place where I’m stand- 
ing. Well, look at the woodwork of that sill, and tell mo 
if you notice anything.” 

The order was easily obeyed. The whiteness of the 
newly-painted wood threw out in strong relief a long 
brown scratch, evidently made by the sole of a shoe, 

**You are right,” said Mr, Rawdon; “the fellow must 
have got in here.” 


























“Yes, it’s all plain enough now. The night being hot, 
the window was open, and he could hear the squire’s 
heavy breathing, showing that he was fast asleep. The 
fellow took off his shoes, and put them down just inside 


(you see where one of them ias left a smear of mud upon | 


the wainscot), and then stole into the room. Now, of 
course he came to rob; so the next thirg is to find cut 
what he took.” He opened the door, and asked, in a 


whisper : “Evelyn, my dear, can you tell us if your poor | 


father kept any money in his room ?” 

“I’ve heard him say that there was a good deal in the 
walnut-wood bureau by the fireplace,” answered the girl 
from without. 

Delancey stepped up to the bureau, and tried it. 
was fast locked, and no key was to be seen. 

** Well, the rascal didn’t carry off his booty, that’s one 
comfort,” said Mr. Rawdon. 

“The squire used to keep his keys on his watch-chain,” 
was Delancey’s only reply, as he moved toward the chair 
on which the dead man’s clothes were lying, and drew out 
the watch. But the keys were not there. 

Delancey’s eye instinctively sought the floor. For a 
moment or two he looked in vain; and then, close to the 
bed, almost hidden by the fringe of the curtain, he es- 
pied the missing bunch. : 

The next moment the bureau flew open, while the mag- 
istrate, whose interest in the search had long since mas- 
tered his official dignity, pressed forward as eagerly as a 
schoolboy to look into it. 

His first glances was followed by a loud exclamation. 
The interior was quaintly carved and gilded in the Louis 
\V. fashion, and had six drawers, three on each side, 
leaving space for a small, movable casket in the centre, 
But the place usually occupied by the casket was now 
' npty. 

“Thank God !” cried Mr. Rawdon, fervently. ‘Poor 
Ned’s safe now, even if we do nothing more. Here’s 
plain proof that the motive of the crime was robbery, 
and no magistrate in the cotinty could be fool enough to 
think that Ned Ashley, with all the money he’s got, 
would go robbing and murdering to get more.” 


It 


While he was speaking, Delancey had again approached | 


the bed, and was carefully examining the position of the 
body, which had been left undisturbed’ by order of the 
head inspector. 

“T think I have it all pretty pat now,” said he, at 
length, as coolly as if he had been merely working out a 
problem at chess, ‘* These police of yours were right in 
one point—the murderer was well acquainted with the 
house and its ways. He knew where the money was kept, 
and he knew where to find the keys, and how to open the 
bureau. Having taken out the casket, he intended to put 
hack the keys where he found them, in order to delay 
the discovery of the theft as long as possible. Do you 
follow me ?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘Well, just then the squire awoke, and hearing some- 
thing stirring, asked who was there ? Tho robber sprang 
upon him at once, got the pillow over his mouth before 
he could ery out, and stabbed him in the throat, killing 
him at once (the moon would give him light enough for 
that, you know).” 

**T understand.” 

“Tn the scuffle he dropped the keys, and naturally 
didn’t care to waste time in hunting for them. Tho blow 
once struck, he made straight for the window, currying 
the casket with him.” 

“He descended, then, the same way as he came ?” 
“Just so; for he could easily sling the casket round 
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his neck by a handkerchief, so as to leave both hands free, 
See here !’”’ 


} or i ° 
| Heclutched the projecting bough, and swinging him- 
} 


self into the tree again, descended it as nimbly as he had 
mounted ; but when about twice his own height from the 
ground, he slipped suddenly, and fell to the earth. 
‘*Good gracious! are you hurt ?” cried Mr. Rawdon 
anxiously. 
‘*Come down directly !’ was all the answer he received. 
But Delancey’s tono was so eager and excited that even 
the sober magistrate scudded down-stairs as if for a 
wager; but, fast as he went, Evelyn was there before 
| him. 

‘* That was a lucky fall for me,” said Delancey, ‘for it’s 
shown me something which I had quite overlooked, al- 
though I ought to be ashamed of myself for missing it, 
Do you see that ?” 

The two bent forward to look. 

All around the tree the ground was so hard as to show 
no trace, but in one particular spot, between two out- 
cropping roots, lay a patch of soft clay, in which was the 
perfect impression of a human hand, palm downward, as 
if some one had slipped and fallen there. 

‘Well, but didn’t you do that yourself in falling ?”* 
asked the justice, with a puzzled look. 

“Too big for my hand, as you see,” replied Delancey, 
placing his fingers in the indentations; ‘‘but there’s 
something else about it worth noticing. Evelyn, can you 
get me a glass of water and a handful or two of crumpled 
wall plaster ?” 
| Miss Alstone, delighted to be of any use in the investi- 
gation upon which so much depended, hastened into the 
house, and returned almost immediately with the articles 
| required, 
| Mixing a handful of the dust with the water, Delancey 
| 
| 
| 
| 





shook the rest of the plaster into the hand-print, and then 
let fall the mixture upon it, drop by drop. 

“Thera,” he said, quietly, ‘‘when that hardens we’ll 
have a good enough cast of that hand to hang the man 
that owns it, You see, he had the casket with him when 
he tumbled, for here’s its dent in the turf; but just then 
he must have heard a noise, and set off running, as you 
may see by these two footmarks, with the toe so much 
| deeper than the heel. Unluckily, the ground’s too hard 
| turther on to give us any more than those two ; but it may 
be worth while to make a tracing of them on paper, if only 
to show that they don’t tally-a Wit with Mr. Ashley’s foot- 
prints over yonder.” 

“T'll do so at once,” said Mr. Rawdon, producing his 
pencil. 

“And now,” resumed Delancey, going back to his 
plaster-cast, as soon as the tracing was completed, ‘look 
at this,” 

He held it up as he spoke. -It was a perfect model of « 
large but rather well-shaped hand, which had lost ‘he 
uppermost joint of its litle finger. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘* unless Mr. Ashton has lost the top of 
his little finger since yesterday, this alone should be 
enough to clear him. What say you, Mr. Rawdon ?” 

*‘ Undoubtedly,” answered the justice, 

‘‘Then that ends our day’s work,” quoth Delancey, 
“and a pretty good one it’s been. Evelyn, my dear, I see 
you're looking tired ; and you can sleep in peace now, for 
Ashley’s life is as safe as mine. You shall tell him so 
yourself to-morrow ; and to-night, by your leave, Mr. 
Rawdon, I shall stay here to take care of the house.” 

The kindly words came almost too late, The firmness 
which had enabled Evelyn to bear up so long and so 
bravely, had fairly given way at last; and it was ouly 
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with the support of her two friends that she succeeded in 
dragging herself back to the house, where she was at once 
consigned to the motherly care of the old housekeeper. 

**I don’t know how to thank you enough,” said the jus- 
tice to his companion, as soon as they were alone again. 
**I should have done my duty as a magistrate, I trust, 
even if it had broken my heart; but I really think it would 
have broken it to see my old friend George Ashley’s only 
son found guilty of a cold-blooded murder.” 
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Delancey shook his head gravely. 

**T’m glad Ashley’s saved,” said he; ‘‘but this is a 
more serious aftair than you think. Do you remember 
the murder of the Honorable Stephen White, at Salem, a 
good many years ago ?” 

The magistrate looked at him for a moment with an air 
of utter bewilderment, and then turned pale as death. 

“*Why, you don’t mean to say-——” 

‘*T mean to say that the man who committed this 


murder is the squire’s own nephew, and Evelyn’s cousin.” |! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A MIDNIGHT VIGIL. 


To ne the inmate of a gloomy old manor house, in which 
a horrible murder has just been committed, is not the 
most tranquillizing situation in the world ; and it can scarcely 


| be wondered at that the second housemaid at Alstone 


Grange should find herself unable to sleep on the night 
following Delancey’s researches, and be moved to get up 
and look out of her window 
in the highest story. But 
she would have been wiser 
not to do so, for the sight 
that she beheld made her 
flesh creep. 

Far below, a pale light 
was gliding among the 
huge elms in front of the 
west wing—a light which, 
as she observed with in- 
conceivable horror, seemed 
to surround and accompany 
a shadowy human figure— 
probably the ghost of tho 
old squire, searching for 
some money that he had 
buried. 

The figure paused at 
length beside the largest 
elm, and appeared to bo 
digging a grave there. 
Susan’s curiosity so far 
overcame her terror as to 
enable her to face even 
this objectionable perform- 
ance without screaming, 
bat when the phantom 
actually proceeded to lay 
itself down in the grave 
which it had dug, her over- 
wrought feelings found 
vent in a shriek that made 
the air ring. Rushing back 
into bed, she dived head- 
long under the blankets, 
and rolling herself up in 
them so tightly that all the 
ghosts in Christendom 
could scarcely have got her 
out again, lay trembling 
there till morning. 

Just at the time whien 
this terrific recital was 
arousing the wonder of the 
servants’ breakfast - table, 
Birchampton was similarly 
excited by the passage 
through its main street 
of a carriage containing 
Evelyn Alstone, Justice Riwdon and Mortimer Delancey. 
The latter had kept his word, and Evelyn was on her 
way to give the good news to her lover with her own lips. 

What passed at that interview no one could say, her two 
chaperons having considerately remained outside ; but 
Ashley's farewell words, as overheard by the policeman on 
guard at the door, showed that the visit had not been 
thrown away, so far as he was concerned. 

“‘God bless you, darling! I can bear whatever may 
come, now that I’ve seen your face again !” 
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But a still greater ‘sensation ” was in store for the little | money, and the fellow’s searc<ly likely to come back if he 


town that day. It was suddenly noised abroad tuat the 
chain of evidence was now complete—that the police were 
t» be withdrawn from the Grauge, Miss Alstone to go on 
a visit to Justice Rawdon and his wife, and the house to 
be shut up immediately ufter the squire’s funeral, only the 
old housekeeper and two servants being left to take care 
it. 

To the ecmmunity at large (Delancey’s discovery 


of 
hay ing 


| 


been kept perfecily secret), this seemed to imply that | 


Ashley’s fate was sealed ; but they might have changed 
their minds had they overheard the conversation which 
had taken place in the Grange garden that morning be- 
tveen Mr. Rawdon and Delancey. 


whatever you call him—is the man ?” 

“I’m sure of it. I knew him at once by that maimed 
finger of his, which he got in a rowin one of those London 
s ums that he was so fond of frequenting. He must have 
cost poor Alstone a pretty penny, first and last, for he 
was always wanting:money. J nearly got him convicted 
once, but he’d been sharp enough to leave no tangible 
proof against him.” 

** Indeed ?”” 


** Yes, he was a pretty black sheep. Evelyn tells mo 
, I , I b 


expects to get himself hanged by doing so.” 

‘Never fear,” rejoined Morton Delancey, as confidenti- 
ally asever. ‘It was ouly to be expected that he should 
wish to be on the safe side, by waiting a day or two after 
the house was cleared. Besides, these two last nights it’s 
been bright moonlight, whereas to-night there’ll be no 
moon at all, I'd bet all I’m worth that we won’t be dis- 
appointed éhis time,” 

‘* We'd better get to our places, then,” said the justice. 
‘‘T suppose we can’t do better than post ourselves as 
before ?”’ 

‘“‘Searcely, I think. You get in behind that buttress 


| yonder, and take care not to rustle the ivy.” 
“And you think, then, that this nephew—Colville, or | 


that a few weeks ago her father got aletter, which seemed | 


to put him in a great rage, directed in a very curious 
hand, which, as she described it, was certainly Colville’s, 


He must have been asking for money again, and as his 


uncle wouldn’t give him any, he decided to take it, and 
this is the result.” 

‘*And how will you set about catching him, if it’s a 
fair question ?” 

‘‘Ah, that’s the best port of the whole story. Last 
night, as I was lying awake, thinking it all over, I got 
quite an inspiration. 
i’d committed a murder and were carrying off somo stolen 
money, and heard a noise that startled me, what should I 
do? Why, I’d pop my plunder into some hole, so as to 
hive nothing suspicious about me if I met any one.’ I 
jumped up at ores, got my lantern, and went ont and 

rubbed into that hollow by the big elm, Just where we 
found the last traces of the casket. Some of the servants 
must have taken me for a ghost, for I heard an awful 
screech overhead just as I dived ipto the hole; but I 
und the casket, anyhow.” 

* Did you? Bravo!” 

‘*Yes ; that’s our best stroke of luck yet, for now we 
have the fellow fairly hooked. Men don’t commit ‘mur- 
ders just to leave their plunder and run away. He’s safe 
to come back after that money sooner or later.’ 

** And what are we to do, then ?” 

“Vl tell you. As soon as the funeral is over, we’il 
call off the police, send Evelyn on a visit to your wife, 
and pretend to shut up the house eltogether. Then Col- 
ville, thinking the coast clear, will come back to look for 
his casket, and you and I, with one of your men to help 
us, will watch here secretly every night till he does, and 
then we'll collar him in the act.” 

“‘ Excellent !—just the very thing 


’ 


very day.’ 
> 


! J 1] set about it this 
* * * . 


Three nights later just as utter darkness was setting in, 
three men stood in the garden of the seemingly deserted 
Grange, whispering eagerly together, 

“Are you quite sure he’ll come?” asked Justice Raw- 
don, in a tone of undisguised anxiety. ‘‘ We've been here 
two nights already, and no sign of him. Remember, a 


m.n’s life is worth more to himself than any amount of 


I said to myself, ‘ Now, supposing | 


Mr. Rawdon obeyed at once. 

“You, Stokes, double yourself down between those two 
bushes, and mind you keep your ears open.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” rejoined the policeman, placing himself 
as directed. 

The next moment Delancey swung himself up on the 
lowest bough of the elm, and lay so close that the keenest 
eve could not have detected his crouching figure. And 
so, in gloom and silence, the three hunters sat watching 
for their prey. 

Weary, weary work, crouching there in the depth of the 
chill, ghostly darkness, with ears and eyes strained to the 
utmost, and every nerve tense as if on the rack. 

The prospect of a hand-to-hand struggle with a desper- 
ate man, certain to. be well armed, was, perbaps, no very 
inviting one; but, compared with this gnawing suspense, 


| it appeared absolutely delightful, 


Hark ! was that the distant sound of a cautious foot- 


| step ? 





| 
' 


| day amusements, 


The less practiced ears of the two Englishmen had 
heard nothing ; but Morton Delancey, who had listened 
many a time to the siealthy thread of the tiger in the 
depths of an English jungle, w.s on the alert in amomenf. 

Again came the sound—this time too plain to be mis- 
taken ; and Delancey’s keen eyes distinguished amid the 
darkness the barely perceptible outline cf a human figure, 
gliding stealithy toward the tree in which he lay ambushed. 

On came the midnight prowler, pausing ever and anon, 
as if to assure himself that all was safe, At length he was 
right underneath Delancey’s perch, and bending over the 
hollow at the root of the tree. 

_ Now or never! With a spring like a panther, Delancey 
flung himself right upon his crouching enemy, prostrating 
him with the shock, and falling heavily beside him. 

In another moment the two men were grappling like 
wild beasts. 

Mr. Rawdon and the policeman, who had hurried up af 
the first alarm, stood over them in perplexity, not daring 
to strike, so closely intertwined were the two bodies, and 
so rapid their movements, as they rolled over and over 
each other. 

Despite his slender frame and delicate features, De- 
lancey was one against whom few men could have held 
their own. But, for this once he was fain to admit that 
he had fairly m:t his match, if not more, 

Suddenly thera came a quick grasp, and then a deep, 
gurgling groan. The stranger’s grasp relaxed and ho 
rolled over on his side, to all appearance lifeless, 

“It was his own fault,” sail Delancey, rising as com- 
posedly as if such a death-grapple were one of his every- 
**He drew a knife upon me, and as wo 
were tumbling one over another, the blade ran into him 
somewhere, and I fancy it’s pretty well done his business.” 

But although the wonnd was mortal, its effects were, for- 
tunatcly, not instantaneous. Matthew Culville—for it was 
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he—lived long enough to make a full confession, and ap- 
' pended his name to tho written statement of it drawn up 
by Delancey and the justice, declaring that the murder 
was his doing, and his alone. 

Ashley was at once released ; and, six months later the 
old house was thrown open once more to admit a merry 
party which had come straight from the celebration of a 
wedding in Birchampton Church, where Morton Delancey 
was “best man,” and Justice Lawdon gave away the 
bride, 


QUR ADVENTURES AT THE BRIDGE OF ICONONZO, 
COLUMBIA, 

I coutp not think of supping or sleeping till I had at 
least a glance at the famous bridge of Icononzo, the object 
of our excursion, and which I was to examine in detail in 
the morning. 

After quartering our servants and mules at the posada 
we kept on our road for about half an hour, crossing a 
pretty ravine, the slopes lined with rose-colored ingas in 
full bloom, and at last, descending by a rocky staircase, 
we came upon the bridge. 

At first you cannot bring yourself to believe that it is 
the great wonder so pompously described by Humboldt. 

The steep road that winds through the rounded boulders 


and scanty sunburnt trees, descends abruptly to a platform | 


to which is made fast a wooden bridge covered with earth 
and grass, like all that we had seen, 

You have a vague idea that water runs below, but you do 
not see it. The other bank of the river is abrupt, densely 
clothed with vegetation, through which the roal winds amid 
rocks. But step on the swaying bridge, and cautiously 
lean over the eastern railing. You recoil with horror ! 

At your feet yawns a dark abyss, the immenso cleft with 
perpendicular walls, where the Sumapaz River rolls three 
hundred feet below you. The white furrow, with its dark 
steel glints, is the imprisoned river rushing along its nar- 
row channel, 

As your eye grows boldet, and is accustomed to the 
half-obscurity, you notice objects dash across the tufts of 
foam, and shrill cries are heard amid the dull roar of the 
waters, 

They are the guapacos, semi-nocturnal birds which 
swarm in the clefts of the rocky walls. Throw down a 
stone, it gives a dull sound that the rocks take up and 
repeat ; while a gunshot evokes thunderous echoes, and 
spreads alarm through the winged world. 

Below this wooden bridge, and twenty feet lower down, 
is the rounded stone, wider than the river-bed, which here 
forms a natural bridge. It can be reached with some little 
difficulty by the projections of the schist-bed’ above it, 
which make a rude kind of steps. On reaching it, you are 
right over the abyss, and hear the torrent distinctly. 

Night coming rapidly on compelled me to return, At 
the posada I engaged ten vigorous men and had leather 
ropes prepare.|, for I was resolved to try and descend bya 
rope, so as to observe and measure the rocky wall through 
its whole course. 

The next morning I was laid up with the fever ; but my 
servant John resolved to try it. An opening at the side of 
the large stone, and just below it, afforded the best spot. 

The men were stationed around it. John had four ropes 
of well-tested hide passed under his armpits and between 
his legs ; he carried a bag of native cloth, a hammer, a gun 
and a machete, Beside him was let down a stout twine 
loaded with a small stone by which a paper could be sent 
up as a telegraph. 

At the sigaal the m®o began to pay out the rope steadily. 











John was soon far enough down to see how the rock had 
fallen, and what supported it on either side. He had only 
to look up and answer the questions put to him. He was 
not a little surprised to find the rock granita above and 
schist below. Nor was it rounded below like a boulder, 
but concave, an arch, its extremity restiny on the walls, 
The Iconczo rock was suspended ; it rested on a bed of 
schist which crossed the gap unbroken. 

The cable was again paid out. The seven alternate 
strata of granite and schist were measured. At iliirty 
yards down he came to the first cavity, swarming with 
the birds, their nests of solidified black mud lining its 
walls, Ten yards below a granito platform formed the 
floor of another cavern. John explored both caves, bat- 
tling with the guapacos, and successfully getting one alive 
with a nest and three eggs, 

Then the descent continued, but two unforeseen inci- 
dents complicated the already dangerous position of this 
man, hanging like a spider on his thread from the top of 
some cathedral. 

The platform extended so that it cut off all view of 
John, and the small cord had broken, so that no message 
could be sent. Under this rock John was attacked by the 
birds, which in thousands assiiled him with bill and 
claw. 

He fought them with his machete while calling to the 
mento haul him up. But the noise of the river, and tho 
women and children gathered to witness his daring at- 
tempt drowned his voice. 

The next danger was even greater, for, after passing the 
hostile birds, he kept descending till he reached the 
stream. He called, but called in vain. Unconscious of 
his position, they lowered still, and he was waist-high in 
water, e 

He looked around for a spot which he might attempt to 
reach at the risk of life, and drew back his machete to 
cut the rope, when Heaven allowed his voice to be heard. 

They began cautiously to haul in the rope, and, with a 
grateful heart, he rose, dripping, from the tempestuous 
torrent, and swaying around, began the dangerous ascent ; 
in a short time he reached the surface, amid the shouts ot 
the men and the cries of the women. 

The alcalde of the district was as proud as John or our 
French Scientific Commission. He drew up a formal 
paper attesting that the abyss of Icononzo had been 
descended by one of our party, a feat never before at- 
tempted. 

The depth from the wooden bridge to the surface of the 
water was about two hundred and fifty feet, and the water 
is more than fifty feet deep in its narrow channel, 

We add to the sketch of the descent and of John’s 
battle with his winged foes a picture of the level plains 
where tho large cattle thrive amid the tall grass, seeking 
the shelter of friendly palms, and always attended by 
numbers of the falcon known as tha garrapatero, from its 
habit of keeping near the animals to devour the ticks 
called garrapatos which infest cattle, and would often 
produce death were they not devoured by these friendly 
birds. 


TASTING PURE CHAMPAGNE, 

Tuere is very little champagne that goes abroad from 
France that is not fixed or doctored or sophisticated in 
some way to suit foreign tastes, and I have heard Enclish- 
men and Americans complain that they could not get as 
good a wine in France as they had been accustomed to 
drink at home, This opinion, I believe, was the result of 
getiiug a purer wine than they usually drank. It does n 
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do, however, to be too great a stickler for an entirely pure 
wine in all cases, as I learned by a little practical joke | 


played upon me at M. Moet’s table. 


In my vanity I had been speaking of pure and impure 


wines, a subject I know very little really about, 
and wound up my diatribe against all makers of 
wine by saying that they all doctored their wine 
to a greater or less extent. This was not denied, 
and I was asked what I desired. I said I would 
like, for once in my life, to taste a perfectly pure 
wine, without any addition or Supposed improve- 
ment— nothing but the pure juice of the grape. 
They politely said if I were to fix upon any of 
their brands they were then making they would 
give me next day at lunch a glass of perfectly pure 
wine, without any admixture. I selected the im- 
perial wine which they were then making for the 
Russian court, and it was promised, although it was 
said I would not like it. Next day at luncheon the 
butler picked up from the ice-pail a bottle of the 
imperial wine in all its gorgeous trappings of gold- 
foil and scarlet paper, and filled our glasses, our 
host remarking that this was gotten up expressly 
for me. Being very thirsty, after bowing to my 
host, I tossed down nearly the whole contents of 
my glass, expecting to enjoy a most delicious treat, 
when, to my horror, my mouth puckered up and 
felt all the sensations of having chewed upon an 
unripe persimmon. I ran to the window, threw the 
remaining contents of my glass into the garden» 
turned round, and found all my friends with their 
glasses untouched and laughing heartily at me. It 
was then explained that it was all pure wine I was 
given, but that all champagne is undrinkable until 
it has received a ceriain portion of candy syrup, 
the wines that go to its manufacture being all of 
the most acid. This little episode has made me 
ever since modest in my demands for a strictly 
pure vintage. 


Tae SrieNniFIcaANce or Cotors,x—White, the em- 
blem of innocence and purity; red, the color of 
passion ; yellow, jealousy ; blue, constancy ; green, 
hope ; pink, love ; violet, friendship ; brown, indif- 
ference ; black, death and despair. 


SPIDERS’ WEBS. 
By ARTHUR G, BUTLER. 


Mosr persons have,often seen the geometric web 
of our commonest genus of spiders, and in al! 
probability the majority of them have regarded it 
with disgust, neither knowing nor caring to know 
how it was constructed, but despising it as the work 
of a creature which is almost universally looked 
upon with feelings of loathing, and forgetting that 
nothing which exists is too mean for study if it be 
the workmanship of a perfect Creator. 

Moreover, in the present age of inquiry it does 
not suffice for any thoughtful person to be con- 
tented to know merely that this thing or that exists 
as a manifestation of the operation of natural laws ; 
he must also ask himself how the result which he 
sees has been arrived at, by clear reasoning and 
patient investigation expanding his mind, and thus 
rendering him a better and more intelligent com- 
panion to his fellow-men. 

Let us suppose, then, that our readers are un- 
conscious of any fact in relation to the spider 


excepting that it makes a web; they are, nevertheless, 
anxious to learn, not slow to observe natural phenomena, 
and patient in unraveling all mysteries which obscure 
‘ their mental vision. ‘To these I offer the results of some 
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THE TRAP-DOOR SPIDER’S SUBTERRANEAN TUBE. 


years’ study of the various spiders common to our gar- 
dens, beginning with the commonest and best - known 
species (Epeira diademata), the constructor of the familiar 
geometric web. 

The first thing that puzzles the observer as he strolls 
round his garden is the fact that the direction of the webs 
indicates, to a great extent, from what quarter the wind is 
blowing, and whether there be much or little of it; this 
he is at first inclined to attribute to a natural instinct on 
the part of the spider; but he is at a loss to understand 
why only the greater number of spiders in his garden, and 
not all of them, seem to have inherited this natural gift. 
In order to determine the point, he must begin at the 
beginning, and watch the construction of the snares from 
the first thread spun, otherwise he will remain in ignor- 
ance, 

Generally speaking, Epeira diademata spins her web in 
the early morning, somewhere between six and eight 
o’clock ; our student, therefore, if he rises at six some fine 
autumnal morning, will have ample opportunities of 
watching its modus operandi. At first he sees it running 
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over the twigs and leaves in a vague 
manner, until, as it reaches some pro- 
jecting point, it suddenly drops over 
the edge and hangs suspended in 
midair; likely enough, soon after 
this, the student will see a rapid move- 
ment of the spider's anterior legs, and 
then, to his horror will perceive it 
rushing up a line toward the brim of 
his hat. Here is an- 
other puzzle: he has 
entirely failed to see 
how the line became 
attached, or where it 
came from. Unless he 
solves this problem the 
first difficulty will not 
be cleared up; there- 
fore, let him begin 
again, and this time 
stand out of the way of 
the spider’s silk and his 
own light. 

Letting the clear sun- 
light fall upon his sec- 
ond spider, the observer 
notices that immediate 
ly after her descent 
from the twig or pro- 
jecting leaf, there is a 
movement of the pos- 
terior legs toward the spinnarets, and 
then, to his surprise, he discerns a 
quickly expanding fan of multitudin- 
ous delicate silken threads floating 
outward from the spider’s body ; the 
action is so rapid that one can scarcely 
believe the silk to be drawn out of 
the spinners ; it appears to be forcibly expelled by mus- 
cular action. ‘The whole of these threads are extremely 
glutinous, and adhere to the first object with which they 
come in contact ; their direction is, of course, decided by 
the lightest breath of wind ; consequently, if the wind be 
from the south, the centre of the silken fan will be di- 
rected in a southerly course from the spider’s body. 

Directly that 
one of the fine 
silken lines ad- 
heres to any 
object, the 
Epera turns 
and pulls upon 
it with her an- 
terior legs to 
ascertain _its 
strength ; and 
if satisfied, she 
immediately 
runs across and 
thickens it, 
sometimes roll- 
ing up the 
unattached 
threads upon 
the way, but 
frequently cut- 
ting them loose 
and allowing 
them to float 
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A, Nest Closed. B,Nest open. C, Spider. 
1, Magnified view of Lining. E, Claws Magnified 
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away as a sport for the winds. This, : 
will account to some extent for the existenca of *‘ gossa- 
’ which 


s it seems to me, 
mer,” ‘* fils de la Vierge,”’ 
has been tie theme of miny a iearned memoir and the 
cause for many a superstitious 


or *‘ fllegender sommer,’ 


la icy. 
* As sore wondren some on cause of thonder, 
On ebbe and flood, on gossomer, and on mist, 
And on all thing, til that the cause is wist.”—Chaucer. 


It is thus, then, as I can testify from oft-repeated obser- 
vations, that the spider, when neccessary, forms an upper, 
or foundation line for its snare ; if a lower foundation be 
required, it is carried from the point of attachment of the 
first, along which tue spider runs with it to the opposite 
extremity ; thence (still holding it clear with one of her 
hind legs) she descends to some distanc:, and there fixes 
it, thus inclosing a large triangular area ; the remaining 
boundary lines are formed by dropping from one point to 
another, the thread being fixed here and there at intervals 
until the circumference of the web is completely inclosed. 
The direction of the web, therefore, is determined by the 
wind, not by the will of the spider, since the position of 
all the circumferential lines is decided by the courss 
which the foundation line takes. Before, however, leav- 
ing this part of the subject, we must discover why, on one 
morning, many of the webs are placed above the garden 
wall, and on another morning all are belowit. The reason 
for this is obvious: if the wind is violent, the spider takes 
advantage of the protection afforded by the wall; if there 
be no wind to float her fan of silk, she seeks the highest 
point to court the passing zephyr. 

Dut to resume the thread of our web. No sooner is the 
frame tor the snare completed than a diagonal line is spun 
across it: sometimes by a simple drop from one side to 
the other ; but when, as sometimes happens) the founda- 
tion is oblique, by carrying the line round from ose side 
to the other, there winding it in and fixing it. This being 
accomplished, the spider proceeds to about the middle of 
the thread it has just spun, fixes a second, and carries it 
to the circumference ; runs with it for a short distance 
along the boundary line, fixes it, returns up the latter to 
the centre ; fixes a third, and so on, each time traveling to 
and fro upon the line last spun, until the whole area is 
filled with a series of nearly equidistant silken radii. 

The next labor is to convert the rays into silken ladders ; 
this is effected by the spider beginning near the centre with 
a line which is carried in a spiral form, producing a series 
of continuous concentric circles, and fixed with a minute 
drop of gluten to each ef the rays. This line is not carried 
to the boundary, but at some distance from the centre a 
second is commenced, formed of extremely viseid silk, 
upon which the gummy secretion is distinctly visible, 
with the aid of a lens, in the form of closely-approxi- 
mated globules of amber-colored glue. It is said that 
when the viscid lines are completed the spider cuts away 
the unadhesive lines ; but this I have never observed, and 
I have watched spiders for months together, petting, feed- 
ing and trying experiments with them every morning. 

The centre of the web is attached by several very strong 
threads to some leaf or twig near by, which is bound to- 
gether by a canopy of silk, and forms the den of the spider. 
Here she sits, with her anterior legs upon the threads, 
ulive to every movement of her snare, not judging by the 
sight of her eight eyes, but by the sense of touch. 


“The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.”—Pope. 


Thus, then, we have seen how the common EFpeira 
spreads her net; but there are other spiders, nearly as 
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abundant, wiwose webs are entirely diff-rent in construc- 
tion; indeed, Latreille classitied the Arancidea by tho 
form of their webs as follows : 

Orbitelarie.—Web a circle, or a portion of one, with 
lines radiating from a centre. 

?elitelarie.—Where a thin sheet of web is suspended 
among the branches of shrubs or in angles of buildings, 
and held up and down by lines in all directions above and 
below. 

Tubitelarie.—Where the snare is a silken tube, inserted 
in crevices, fissures and casual holes, and with an open 
mouth, more or less guarded or armed with insidious 
lines. 

Territelariv,—When a tube is spun in a hole formed by 
the spider itself, and closed sometimes by a close-fitting, 
cork-like, or occasionally scale-like or wafer lid, at times 
left open, but not unfrequently closed by the falling over 
of a portion of the tube which protrudes from the surface 
of the ground. 

Next to the web of the geometric spider, which, of 
course, belongs to the Orbditelariw, that of Agelena laby- 
rinthica, one of the Tuditelarivw, will be most familiar as a 
garden curiosity. This spider usually spins its snare in 
rockeries, but on one occasion I found it constructed 
among the leaves of a laurestinns. The web, when fresh, 
is by no means unornamental; the main body of it con- 
sisting of a slightly concave sleet of densely waven floc- 
culent silk, the surface of which is very sticky, beiug, 
probably (as in the adhesive web of Amaurobdius), spun 
from the fourth pair of spinners, aud carded or teased by 
means of the calamistrum, or double series of curved 
bristles, along a portion of the upper surface of tho me- 
tatarsi of the fourth pair of legs, so that, from its minutely 
divided and elastic fibres, it becomes adhesive. 

The posterior portion of the web consists of a cylin- 
drical tube, in which the spider sits, with its back to the 
entrance and its posterior legs extended, so that (by means 
of the sense of touch) it may obtain intelligence of tho 
capture of a victim. 

Although one of the most savage of all spiders in its 
attacks even upon bees, or spiders of other species which 
may chance to fall into its clutches, I have several times 
been astonished to find that two examples, differing some- 
what in size, occupied the same web; and that when, 
watching my opportunity, I have knocked one spider out 
of the canopy for closer examination, a second has rushed 
out and seized the insect which I have used as a bait. 
Tie Rev. O. P. Cambridge has, however, kindly informed 
me that this is a species in which the sexes dwell together 
in concord, not showing any tendency to devour one 
another; as is unhappily the case with many other 
spiders. 

The speed with which A. labyrinthica seizes its prey and 
drags it down into its den is generally so great that it is 
impossible to detect. anything beyond a black shadow, 
which crosses the web and is gone like c flash. In order 
to get a closer view of the spider, one must either dash it 
out of the web or drop in, as a bait, a sturdy caterpillar 
of the ‘‘ looper” tribe ( Geometrites): the best, perhaps, is 
the leathery-skinned Biston hirtaria, a great black-looking 
larva, common upon the trunks of lime-trees during the 
Summer months, The moment this caterpillar begins to 
move upon the web the spider is up and upon it; but 
this species is not only very tough, but distasteiul to in- 
sect persecutors, so that after one or two attacks, in which 
the spider is usually dragged along instead of the victim, 
the latter is permitted to march off unscathed. If the 
larva of Abraxas grossulariata be substituted, the spider 
succeeds iz bearing it off, but soon becomes aware of its 
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acrid properties, and drops it in disgust ; so that the next 
‘minute the caterpillar may be seen taking great strides 
up the tubular den and over the canopy, whiist the dis- 
appointed tyrant makes no second attempt to capture it. 
It was probably A. labyrinthica which inspired the pen 
of John Bunyan, the immortal allegorist, when he wrote : 


** My den, or hole, for that ’tis bottomless, 
Doth of damnation shew the lastingness,” 


the tube being opened at both ends, and the spider 
having her face toward the lower opening; so that if 
poked out with a stick from above, she vanishes with all 
speed, and takes refuge in the nearest crevice until her 
pursuer has abandoned the chase, and then quietly returns 
to her snare, 

It would be imagined that Lpeiru, from the ease with 
which she traverses her own viscid network, would easily 
escape from the toils of Agelena ; this is, however, not the 
case; she moves upon it with much difficulty, and the 
approach of the enemy is so sudden and savage that, even 
when greatly superior in size and disposed to show fight, 
she invariably becomes the prey of her assailant, 

I was once witness to an interesting stratagem prac- 
ticed by one Epeira upon another, and which, from cer- 
tain points of similarity in the mode of attack to that of 
the Tubitelaria, may be noticed here. I observed a large 
spider, apparently weak from want of food, and unable to 
construct a web, wandering over tlhe leaves of an Aucuba 
shrub; immediately below it was a good-sized web, in the 
centre of which was its owner, a spider even larger than 
the wanderer above it. As the object of my pity reached 
the extremity of the leaf which hung just over the middle 
of the web, she suddenly dropped into it, immediately 
behind its unlucky owner, and before the latter could turn 
to resent the intrusion, had seized her firmly. There was 
a desperate struggle, but to no purpose, as the attacking 
spider had the advantage, and never for one moment re- 
laxed her hold until the other had ceased to move. 

Another web, somewhat similar in character to that of 
Agelena, is found commonly in-the crevices of old garden 
walls from which the mortar has fallen out ; the architect 
in this case is Amaurobius similis of Blackwall. Instead 
of the silken canopy of Agelena, we here have an irregular 
adhesive network of silk upon the surface of the wall 
round the entrance to the den. The latter consists of a 
silken tube, which lines the hole or crevice, and which, 
consequently, is usually horizontal instead of perpendic- 
ular or oblique. As soon as any insect settles upon the 
sticky web surrounding the den, the fine elastic fibres of 
which it is composed adhere to its legs and wings, and the 
first struggle to escape brings the spider from her lair, 
into which she speedily drags her prey. 

It must not be imagined that all spiders construct 
snares for the capture of their victims, for this is by no 
means the case. The little hunting spiders (Suallicus), 
common upon walls and fences, depend upon their agility 
for their sustenance ; running up and down, jumping 
over obstacles, and with the four great bull’s-eyes along 
the front of the cephalo-thorax always on the lookout for 
some unwary fly upon which they may spring. At first it 
was a puzzle to me how Salticus managed to spring upon 
the side of a wall without falling to the ground, but I 
800n discovered that she always carried a silken line with 
her throughout her wanderings, fixing it to the wall before 
each jump. 

Some of the Thomisides, again, obtain their prey by sit- 
ting perfectly still in the centres of flowers or on twigs, 
their bodies heing so colored as to resemble the calices or 
buds amongst which they are found. 





Tue spinning-glands of spiders are, according to Carl 
Gegenbuuer, forms of skin-glands which lie in the abdo- 
men, and open by several pairs of papille placed b.- 
hind the anus (spinnarets), producing a secretion which 
hardens into a ‘‘chitinous” filament when exposed to 
the air, and thus forms the thread of the spider’s web. 
The spinners are moved by spé@cial muscles, similar to 
those of the legs ; they consist of from one to three joints, 
and vary greatly in siza and structure, as well as in 
number ; generally they are separate, but in Zetrablemma 
(Cambr.)‘they are inclosed in a kind of corneous sheath. 

The legs of spiders are specially modified to enabl» 
them to traverse their webs. Each tarsus ends with either 
two or three’ more or less curved or bent claws, commonly 
(though not always) pectinated or finely toothed ; in some 
groups with other opposed serrated c!aws ; the latter are 
also used as hooks, to give tension to the lines of their 
webs by alternately pressing and straining upon them ; 
and lastly, as already stated, the calamistrum, or series of 
curve. bristles on the fourth pair of legs in certain species, 
is used in the construction of the flocculent silk used for 
ensnaring their prey 

Various efforts have been made tone time to time to 
utilize spider’s silk in the manufacture of silken fabrics ; 
but the difficulty of rearing spiders together, owing to 
their cannibal propensities, has hitherto proved an in- 
surmountable barrier to the satisfactory xecomplishmeut 
of this object. The possibility of making it into articles 
of apparel was demonstrated more than a hundred and 
fifty years ago, when silk obtained by Le Bon, of Lan- 
guedoce, from spiders, was woven into gloves and stock- 
ings 

If anything is ever done in the way of utilizing the silk 
of spiders, it will probably be obtained from the large 
exotic species of the genus Nephila, the silk of which is, 
in fact, used by ladies of the Bermudas for sewing pur- 
poses, and by the natives of the Island of Rodriguez in 
place of waxed-ends, The species of Nephila coustruct 
large geometric webs of great strength, in which (as I am 
informed) small birds are not unfrequently entangled, 
and which form no inconsiderable hindranze to travelers 
through a tropical forest, inasmuch as these spiders are 
said to build their webs close tugether in communities, 
sometimes amounting to hundreds of individuals. Whether 
or not this last statement be correct, one thing is certain— 
namely, that the individuals of the various species ure 
extremely abundant, and are often the only spiders sent 
home in a collection of spirit specimens, 

If the preceding observations on. the spider’s web are 
insufficient to dissuade the reader from looking with 
horror and contempt upon these marvelous architects, let 
him at least remember that, though he may consider them 
as unworthy of his regard, history has ascribéd to their 
agency the victories of Bruce, the preservation of Mohim- 
med and of Du Moulin ; and let him know that the man 
who cannot stoop to the study of that which is small will 
never be able to comprehend that which is great. 

Where the web hangs, the spider often finds the wind 
too strong, and shows no littls engineering skill in its 
mode of ballasting it to prevent its fluttering to pieces. 
The spider will drop to the ground spinning a thread, 
which it fastens on a pebble, and then runs up, raising it ; 
if the pebble proves too heavy for a single thread others 
are run around it, and it is then gradually drawn up. 
The same system is adopted to secure and draw up any 
prey that is too large for the creature to manage, 

Besides the spinners of webs there are the curious Trap- 
door Spiders. Of these there ars several varieties, the 
largest being the so-called Tarantula, of Jamaica, ‘This 











spider digs a 
burrow in the 
earth and 
lines it with a 
| silken web, 
but instead of 
merely pro- 
tecting the 
| entrance by a 
portion of the 
silken tube; 





{ it proves itself | 


&@ more com- 
plete architect 
by making a 
trap-door with 


' permits it to 
be opened and 
closed with 
admirable ac- 
curacy. The 
door is beauti- 
fully circular, 
and is made 
of alternate 
layers of earth and web, and is hinged to the lining of 
the tube by a band of the same silken secretion. It 
exactly fits the entrance of the burrow, and when closed, 
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so precisely corresponds with the surrounding earth that it | 


can scarcely be distinguished, even when its position is 
pointed out. It is a strange sight to see the earth open, a 
little lid raised, some hairy legs protrude, and gradually 
the whole form of the spider shows itself. The strength 
of the membrane is very considerable. 

The mode in which these spiders procure food seems to 
be by hunting at night, and, in some cases, by catching 
the insects that are entangled in the threads that the crea- 
ture spins by the side of its house, There are several 
species of Trap-door Spiders, and all seem to possess sim- 


ilar habits. In the daytime they are very chary of open- | 


ing the door of their domicile, and if the trap be raised 
from the outside they run to the spot, hitch the claws of 
their fore feet in the silken webbing of the door, and 
those of the hind feet in the lining of the burrow, and so 
resist with all 
their might. 


is wonderfully 
great in 
portion to its 
size, and few 
persons would 
anticipate the 
force of its re- 
sistance. 

One of the 
largest and 
strongest of 
spiders is the 
Mygale, or 
Bird - killing 
Spider. It 
spins no web 
to serve it as 
a dwelling. It 
burrows and 
lies in ambush 
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A SPIDER STEADYING ITS WEB. 
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a hinge that | 


The strength | 
of the spider | 


pro- | 








in the clefts of 
hollow ravines, 
in volcanic 
tufas, or in de- 
composed lava. 
It often travels 
to a consider- 
able distance, 
and conceals 
itself under 
leaves to sur- 
| prise its prey, 
| or it climbs on 
the branches of 
trees to sur- 
prise the Coli- 
bris (i. C5 hum- 
ming - birds ) 
and the Certhia 
flaveola (a bird 

















allied to our 

common  tree- 

creeper). It ~~ - " ret 
A SNAKE CAPTURED IN A SPIDER’S WEB. 


| usually takes 

| advantage of the night to attack enemies, and it is com- 
| monly on its return toward its burrow that one may meet 
it in the morning and catch it, when the dew, with which 
the plants are charged, slackens its walk. 

The muscular force of the Mygale is very great, and it 
is particularly difficult to make it let go the objects which 
it has seized, even when their surface affords no purchase, 
| either to the hooks with which its tarsi are armed, or to 
| the claws which it employs to kill the birds and the Anolis 

(a kind of tree-lizard), The obstinacy and bitterness 
which it exhibits in combat cease only with its life. 
In the moment of danger this spider usually seeks a sup- 
port against which it can raise itself, and mark its opportu- 
| nity of casting itself upon its enemies, Its four posterior 
feet are then fixed upon the ground ; but the others, half 
extended, are ready to seize the animal which it is about to 
attack, When it darts upon it, it fastens itself upon the 
body with all the double hooks that terminate its feet, 
and stretches to attain the superior base of the head, that 
it may sink its talons between the cranium and the first 


vertebra. The Mygale carries its eggs inclosed in a 
cocoon of 
| white silk of 


a very close 
tissue, forming 
| two rounded 
pieces, united 
at their border. 
It supports 
this cocoon 
under its cors- 
let by means of 
its antennule, 
and transports 
it along with 
itself, When 
very much 
pressed by its 
enemies it 
abandons it for 
an instant, but 
returns to take 
it up as soon as 
the combat is 














coneluded, A SPIDER CAPTURES A MOUSE, 
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MILLICENT BERKELEY’S DOWER. 


By THOMAS 


Tuer night was gloomy, and filled with wild gusts of | 
wind that raved about the turrets of the old castellated 
mansion, and sang in wide and dreary halls. 1t could 
have no better place than Berkeley House in which to 
waken ghostly sounds, for it was a rambling and disjointed | 
building, full of deep bay-windows and corners that 
seemed made for the delectation of unearthly beings. 

The old mansion was a relic from the early colonial 
days, and was said to represent the character of its master, 
who was noted for his eccentricities, even in those days of 
witcues and goblins grim. 

Disappointed in some*cherished ambition or love affair, 
Simon Berkeley came to America when great forests still 
shadowed the shores of New England, and, traveling along | 
the seacoast, found a hill that looked southward and over- 
looked broad sweeps of sea, and there built him a home. 

Huge elms rose close to the mussive stone walls, and 
where time and disuse had crumbled the casements the 
branches of these had forced their way into the silent 
rooms, and, when tke wind shook them, shivered as 
though fear held them in a firm grasp. 

Below these were old orchards, wherein the warm sun- 
lhght made golden-edsed shadows in the long Summer 
days, but which were now full of storm-songs that came 
ringing up the hill with a strange weirdness born from the 
sea, for this was just below them, and its foamy waves 
came driving in on the rocky ledge that held them in 
check, beating them with a fierce fury that sent the spray 
high in air. 

The building had a great hall that ran through its main 
part, aud irom this two wings ran away to the east and 
west, these containing the apartments that were intended | 
for family use. They were solid and of a peculiar con- 
s raction, those in the west wing having broad, deep win- 
dows, while narrow and strongly-barred casements gave 
the east wing a dungeon look, that carried one back to the 
dark ages. 

Simon Berkley married shortly after his house was 
finished, his bride being a woman as strange and eccentric 
a3 himself. The result of. this marriage was a daughter, 
who, in direct contradiction to received tenets, was as 
beautiful and brigbt as a Jane morning, and possessed a 
soul as lovely as her body. 

The mother died shortly after the birth of this child, 
and, with two old servants to supply their needs, the 
stern and pitiless man shut himself. and his daughter up 
on the estate he had purchased, and their manner of exist- 
ence became a mystery. 

There were many stories told concerning Old Simon, as 
he was called. People said that he was so hard and cold 
that if he stood near a blooming plant the flowers would 
close as though a storm were beating them. There were 
rumors concerning harsh words spoken to the woman he 
hud married, and more than one whisper said that her 
death was caused by the crucl blows from his hands, 

But she passed away and was forgotten, and old Simon 
lived on in the great house, with his danghter and the two 
s-rvants for company. 

The girl was named Millicent, acd was very beautiful. 
This was all the few neighbors knew. They caught occa- 
sional glimpses of her golden hair, as she played in the 
garden lying south of the building, and sometimes heard 
a merry voiee rippling into song among the great elms that 
rose about the mossy stone walls. 








Years passed, and the girl grew to womanhood, Then 
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& young man came to the place, a stranger to all living 
there. Some said he was'a lawyer, some thought him an 


| artist ; but where his Lome was no one knew, nor did he 


tell. It was soon noticed that he frequented the vicinity 
of Berkeley House, and once he was seen talking to Milli- 


| cent Berkeley in the wood that lay back of her home. 


Then he suddeuly disappeared, and no éne ever saw 
him again; but the next Autumn some boys, seeking nuts, 
found the skeleton of a man deep in the silence of the 
woods buck of the great stone mansion, and there weie 
some shreds of moldering garments ying near which wero 
recognized as beiug similar in color to those he had worn. 

How he had come to his death no one knew, though 
Simon Berkeley’s name became strangely linked with the 
affair, and many said that ho knew more of it than he 


| cured to tell. 


With the disappearance of this stranger, Millicent 
Berkeley ceased to be seev, and whither she had gone no 


| one knew. 


A few years after this, a young child was seen playing 
in the garden where Millicent had played when young, 
and this newcomer had golden hair and a musical voice 
that were strangely like hers. 

Ten years after the disappearance of Millicent, Simon 
Berkeley was found dead sitting at his writing-desk, his 
gray hair falling about the lifeless hands on which his 
head rested, 

His will gave the estate to the boy who had bren seen 
about the grounds, and whom he culled Wi rdour Berkcley. 

From Simon Berkeley's death to the time of which this 
story t.lis, the building had remained in the possession of 
the Berkeleys, son succeeding father as generation fol- 


| lowed generation. 


The estate, however, dwindled from its onee grand pro- 
portions, though a large tract of land still remained, 


| heavily cumbered by a mortgage, the result of the secoud 


Wardour Berkeley's profligacy. The old house and the 
orchards and gardens about it were free, the will of Old 
Simon having made them heirlooms in the family ; but 
the house, though originally strong and massiye, was 
growing ruined from want of care—the care that money 
alone can give. 

There were stories that it was haunted, several peoplo 
affirming that they had seen unearthly forms pacing tle 
terrace in front of its broad hall, or moving before its 
ruined windows. 

The general description made these a stern old man and 
a beautiful, golden-hairel woman; but, strangely as it 
may seem, though many people residing in the neighbor- 
hood testified to having seen these, they were never visib!e 
to the inhabitants of the house. 

At this time the owner of the old house was named 
Millicent Berkeley—a girl as beautiful and bright as the 
one whose strange disappearance two centuries and moie 
before was stilla mystery. She was the daughter of tho 
last Wardour Berkeley—a man who had let his passions 
rule till they sank a noble genius in tho ruin of adriveling 
drunkard, and the great caise of wonder was, how one 
so pure and sweet and womanly could come from such a 
sire. 

His wastefulness had left the lands belonging to the «ld 
estate burdened with heavy claims, so that when he die 
the half-ruined house was all that his daughter could truly 
call her own. 

His funeral drew together many of the distant connec- 
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tions of the family—off-shoots that had carried the name 
to far-away places—and among these came one Simon 
Berkeley—a young man just graduated from college, 
proud, handsome, courageous, talented, generous, ambi- 
tious and warm-hearted, but poor. 

He had used up what little money he inherited in ob- 
taining an education, and now stood ready to euter life’s 
fight and bravely battlo up to victory. 

He had never mingled much with women, for he had 
lost his mother when a babe, and no sisters had been 
given him; and knowing that his success in the future 
depended on himself alone, he had kept steadily at his 
studies, and carried off ths highest honors of his class. 

Then came the funeral of Wardour Berkeley, and Simon 
met Millicent. 

She was like a revelation to him, so lovely and so lova- 
blo that his sonl went out to her in a great cry for love ; 
and when the obsequies were over and the other members 
of the family were gone, be lingered on at the old house, 
striving by all the many powers he possessed to make 
Millicent happy. 

That he succeeded can easily be imagined, for Millicent 
had led a lonely life, and her sunlit days had been very 
few. 

The days of his stay grew into weeks, and these length- 
ened out to months. But he was not idle all this time ; 
he could not atford to be. He read law for hours, filling 
his mind with a store of knowledge to help him in the 
future, 

Autumn came, and with it the settlement of the estate, 
this showing Millicent that she was almost penniless, for 
she could not scll the house or land near it, and neither 
were productive of an income, 

At this time of trial her cousin was of great service, and 
they were drawn closer together. 

They were walking in the orchard one bright October 
afternoon when the beauty of nature, clad in her varied 
splendor and rich with warm floods of sunlight, filled their 
souls with that subtle symputhy that awakens love. 

It would have been impossible for any man of a gener- 
ous nature to refrain from doing what Simon Berkeley 
then did. 

In their walk they came to a terrace that overlooked tho 
sunlit sea-reaches, where the white sails shone and glit- 
tered as they filled and swayed in the wind. They had 
been talking of Millicent’s business, and she was troubled 
when they reached this point. 

They stood silent a little time, and then the fair girl 
suddenly stretched out her hands imploringly to the 
ocean, and said : 

“Oh, that we might have the power to fly from trouble 
as easily as those ships glide through the sea!” 

How could any soul stand unmoved at such atime? It 
would have taken a hard and storm-tossed man to with- 
stand the pleading in her voice, and Simon Berkeley was 
not a person of this kind. He took the outstretched 
hands reverently in his, and looking into the clear, sweet 
eyes, said : 

“ My darling, will you not let me try to keep this trouble 
avay—my love ?—for I do love you.” 

She could not doubt this, there was such a great light in 
the deep-gray eyes looking into hers ; and as she saw this 
a sweet rest came to her soul, and, with a low, glad cry, 
she nestled in the elasp of the arms so willing to take her. 
So they stood for a long time, holding that holy converse 
that love brings, and then again walked slowly through the 
orchard aisles, 

“T should like to keep the old acres,” said Millicent ; 
“so many of our family have called them theirs, and lived 











and loved among them, that it seems like a sacrilege to let 
them go,” 

‘*They shall not go,” answered Simon ; ‘ we will save 
them ; for I can work now, and to him who works with a 
brave soul all things are easy.” 

He wis hopeful and strong, for love and sunshine are 
the great powers that give the soul hope and gladness. 

** Yes, I feel that we can and will keep them,” she said, 
**for we can help each other.” 

**And I must not stay here much longer, dear, for when 
the work is ready and the hands willing, there should be 
no lingering by the way.” 

‘*T know; and yet it is so hard to let you go, just as [ 
seem to have gained you,” and her little hands clung 
closer to his arm. 

Love’s sweetest words are said in lonely places, and to 
those that love rules, the world is full of light and glory. 

** You must not go before my birthday,” Millicent szid, 
at last, ufter an hour of rich pleasure spent in talking over 
the plans that were to be perfected and performed in tha 
future, 

‘“*T can wait till then,” he answered; and so it was 
settled. 

Millicent’s Lirthday came—a dark day, full of great 
masses of sober gray clouds, The wind rose when the sun 
set, end its notes sang loudly in the old elms, and went 
sweeping inland, laden with the wild melodies of the sea. 

The old house seemed fall of strange sounds, and the 
two young people soon became aware of a weird power that 
pervaded the building. They could see nothing, and no 
sounds reached them save those made by the wind. 

They were sitting near a ruddy and crackling wood fire, 
which blazed on the broad hearth and sent its rose-colored 
light out into the gathering shadows. 

As the darkness increased, the feeling that affected them 
grew more intense, and made their conversation sink to 
lowly murmured words, 

They had wandered through the deserted rooms, talking 
of the old house and the people who had lived in it. *Mil- 
licent said that they had left no room unvisited, and after 
this survey they ate supper, and then settled themselves 
by the fire for a long chat, as Simon was to leave for 
Boston the next day, there to try his strength in the battle 
and turmoil of life, 

As they sat thus, Millicent’s low voice making sweet 
echoes for the fierce storm-songs of the wind, this strange 
feeling came and grew so intense that they thought some 
one was with them, 

M llicent was the first to rpeak of it. 

‘*Do you not feel oddly ?” said she. ‘‘There seems to 
be others besides ourselves in the room, and yet I can see 
no one.’ ‘ 

**T have the same impression, and yet, as you say, can 
see nothing. The house must be haunted,” 

‘‘There are stories to that effect current among the 
neighbors, and I surely believe we have some one in the 
room with us, though I have no faith in either ghosts or 
spirits.” 

‘*Nor have I; so we will talk of other things, and per- 
haps this feeling will then pass away ;’ and he changed 
the conversation to their approaching separation, and the 
condition of the old house, 

“Oh, I do so wish that we had money enough to re- 
deem the land and restore the building, for it is the home 
of the Berkeleys,” said Millicent ; ‘‘then we could come 
here every Summer, and make it a haven of rest, and you 
know the railroad brings it very near to the city.” 

‘*T know that it does ;’ and, stopping abruptly, Simon 
Berkeley sprang to his feet, 
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power whose influence they 
- felt, but which they could not 
= = see, and at last came to the 
great room that finished the 
suite, The door leading to 
this they had left closed when 
they visited it in the morning, 
but now it was thrown wide 
open. They distinctly remem- 
bered closing it, and looked at 
each other in astonishment. 

“The servants never come 
here, and we fastened this 
door,” said Millicent, 

** Yes; but we are being led, 
you know.” 

**T know it, and I will go on 
to the end.” 

They passed through the 
open doorway, and Simon held 
the lamp high aloft. 

As the light flashed along tho 
walls, a cry of surprise escaped 
them. 

The wind had torn away tho 
faded hangings with which the 
room was decorated, and its 
force seemed to have opened a 
heavy, narrow panel - door, 
whose fastening bolt had rusted 
loose. This door was fitted to 
match the wall, and opened on 
a flight of steps leading up. 
So closely had it been set, that 
no one unacquainted with its 
locality would have thought it 
existed. 

Simon led the way up the 
“Do you know that there is some one in this room ?” | steps, and soon they came to a small chamber with a 
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THE GREAT TONE-POETS,— SEBASTIAN BACI.— SEE PAGE 182, 


he said. ‘I felt their garments brushing past me.” | thin slit in the wall to admit light and air. A curtained 
Millicent rose and came to him | recess was at one end, and as Simon Berkeley drew 
“‘T feel the same presence ; what can it mean %” she | the tattered damask aside, a shudder of horror thrilled 
cried. ; | them. 
“‘T do not know; 1 can see no one; but this feeling | There, amid the moldering fragments of rich cloth and 


grows stronger all the while, and it seems to be 
like one beckoning me to follow.” 

**T have the same impression. What shall 
we do?” 

**Let us see where it will lead us ;” and he ' 
took up the lamp that stood on the table 

She clung to his arm, and together they went 
slowly to the door, and out into the passage 
leading to the great hall. 

The wind was raging fiercely outside, and 
sent wild sounds echoing through the old 
house. The elms swayed about the stone walls, 
and circling gusts of air came from the passages 
by which they walked, and made the lamp’s 
flame flicker, and made weird shadows in the 
gloom that circled close about their way. 

Slowly but steadily they went on across the 
great hall, and along a passage leading to the 
eastern wing. They had traversed the same 
route during the day, and the way was familiar. 
Through the musty apartments they went, the 
moldering tapestries of colonial days fluttering 
in the storm-filled air that came rushing through 
the broken casements, 

Slowly onward they went, led by the strange REUTER DISCOVERING HAYDN’S TALENT. 
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linen, lay a skeleton, the fleshless skull enveloped in a 
mass of shining, golden hair. 

‘*My God ! who can this be ?” gasped Simon. 

“I do not know ; but see, here is writing on the wall,” 
said Millicent, whose glance had turned from the ghastly 
picture. 

Simon followed her look, and saw, cut by some sharp- 
pointed instrument, several long lines of writing. The 
letters were the quaint characters of olden time, and 
dampness had caused the broken surface to gather a dark- 
green mold, while the rest of the wall was yellow, thus 
making the letters stand out in bold relief. 

The writing, when deciphered, read as follows : 


“*T, Millicent, the daughter of Simon Berkeley, founder of this 
house, feeling that death is near, write these words: 

“1 am the first person born in the Berkeley mansion, and in it 
I lived, seeing no one but 
the two old servants and 
my father for nineteen 
years. I never saw my 
mother to remember her, 
for she died when I was a 
babe. I was never allowed 
to go beyond the orchard- 
wall, and did not do so 
until I was nineteen years 
old ; then ore day I ram- 
bled into the wood north 
of the house, and there 
met @ young man. 

‘He said that his name 
was Harold Mortimer, and 
that he was a distant rela- 
tive of our family, my 
father being at enmity 
with his people. He had 
eome to see him, to try 
and make peace, but had 
been coldly repulsed. Du- 
ring his visit he had seen 
me, and he determined to 
speak to me. 

“He was very hand- 
some and very kind, and 
we met frequently after 
this. Then he told me of 
love, and spoke of going 
away, and I found that his 
presence was dearer than 
life, and that I loved him. 
We knew that my father 
would never consent to 
our marriage, and plight- 
ed our troth in secret, 
We could get no one to 
marry us, he being a 
stranger, and there was 
no minister near, so I 
took my mother’s Bible to 
the wood, and with our 
hands clasped on the sa- 
cred book we knelt and 
swore to be husband and 
wife from that time till 
God should part us by 
death, 

‘Thad a happy week, 
meeting my husband 
every day, and then my 
father found us together, 
He said some hard and 
cruel words, and I fainted, 
When I grew conscious 
again I was in this room, 
and here I have remained 
ever since. Where my 
husband is I do not know, 
though, from some strange 
visions that have come to 


} 
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me, I think that he is dead. Were he alive he would find me, for 
love can unlock all prisons. 

*‘Nine months after I was brought here my baby came, and for 
one yearI was happy. My father was the only personI saw. He 
attended me when sick, never speaking to me, but bringing food 
and clothing. At the end of a year he took my baby away, and I 


|; have never seen it since. 


| 


} 
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“ That is more than eight years ago. I have kept the time by 
marks on the wall, My father has visited me every day until five 
days back, and I have had no food since then. He bas never 
spoken to me, though I have prayed for his forgiveness, and he 
has seen that I was growing weaker all the time. 

“T feel Tam dying of hunger and thirst, and am too weak to 
call for help with any hope of being heard. Ido not know why 
he should so cruelly let me perish here; but if I dio I shall see my 
husband and my baby. May God bless them and my father, and 
forgive me if I have sinned, MILLICENT.” 


Simon Berkeley had died five days before this was 
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written. When his daughter died cannot be told. Doubt- 
less God ended her sufferings very quickly after she wrote 
out the record of her sad story. 

The hard old man, who had kept her a prisoner, had 
not intended that she should die thus, but death chilled 
lis heart ere he could reveal her secret prison. 

Beneath the writing stood a heavy oaken chest. The 
iron of the lock was rusted away, and when Simon had 
finisied reading the first Millicent’s story, he stooped and 
opened this. Itc ntained caskets, and little sacks falling 
to pieces from age, and these held gold and jewels, the 
fashion and coinage being centuries old. 

When ties2 lay revealed, the strange feeling that had 

-d them on slowiy faded away, and the wind that had 
iged outside the building began to die away. 

“It is the dowry of the dead Millicent, and she has | 
given it to you,” said Simon. is more than | 
enough here to redeem the land, and make Berkeley 
House the grand old home it once was.’’, 

She clang closer to him. 

**It will help you, too, for we have no need to wait to | 
be marrie! now,” she said, *‘ and we will be so happy that | 
he sad soul who lived so lonely here may grow glad | 
from our joy.” | 

| 
| 


** There 





As she spoke, she took up a tress of the golden hair 
lying on the bed. ‘ 

‘*This shall be an heirloom that must never leavo the 
house,” she continued, as they turned away and went 
back to the room they had left to begin their search, 

The wind had changed when they reached the apart- 
ment. The storm-clouds were rolling eastward over the 
wild sea, their great masses edged with a rich silver light. 
The moon was sailing high in the heavens, and a sweet 
restfulness pervaded the room. 

On Cuaristmas Day they were married, and when Spring 
came workmen repaired the old house, the incum wances 
on the land were cleared away, and the Berkeley mansion 
was once again the manor of the 
country possessed. 

One wonder that perplex 
hood was the appearance 
Berkeley burial-place, on which was cnt this inscription : 


as fine an estate as 


d the people of the neighbor- 
of a heavy granite shaft in the 
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Harotp anp Mriunicent Mortimer. 


“The Harvest of Suffering is Joy.” 


THE GREAT TONE-POETS. 


By Nor: Rt IVEN, 


Jonann Senast1an Bacu was born on the 21st of March 
1685, at Eisenbach, a pretty little town of Thuringia, 
where his father was Court organist. His organ-playing 
began to excite much attention both far and near. His 
sole aim was to improve the condition of church music; 
but this seemed impossible at Arnstadt, and he abided 
the time when he could effect his improvements elsewhere. 

He had not to wait long. The organist of St. Blasius’s 
Church at Mihlhausen diel, and the situation was offered 
to Bach. In less than a year, however, during which time 
Bach married, the St. Blasius’s organistship was given up 
for that of Court organist at Weimar—a post which Duke } 
Wilhelm Ernest had offered him. 

As an organist and clavichord-player, Bach’s fame was 
at this time prodigious, and gained for him the patronage 
of Frederick the Great. The great master’s playing amazed 
not only the King but the musiziazs who attended him. | 
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| their esteem for young Hundel. 





A msterly performance of a six-part fugue brought forth 
exclamations such as ‘*There is only one Bach! only one 
Bach!” Bach was a good judge of organs and organists, 
and was frequently sought for to act in this capacity. 

We turn from the composer to his works. Bach was a 
prolific writer. The long list of his works includes two 
hundred and thirty complete cantatas for solo, chorus and 
orchestra; three complete sicred oratorios, ‘‘The Pas- 
sions”; seven complete masses ; twenty-one short church 
services, with Latin words ; four complete funeral cantatas ; 
eighteen cantatas for birthday and other congratulatory 
occasions ; twenty-eight motets for double chorus ; forty- 
eight preludes and fugues for the clavecin ; numerous 
toccotas; six French suites for the clavecin; six shorter 
suites; thirty-nine lonz works for the organ; twenty- 
nine shorter pieces for the organ ; six trios for organ, with 
pedal obligato ; fifteen inventious in two parts ; fifteen 
symphonies in three parts; six sonotas for the violon- 
cello ; six sonotas for violin, without bass ; various con- 
cortos for one, two, three and four harpsichords, or 
pianos; seven overtures for instruments; the four vol- 
umes of the *‘ Clavier-Uebung ”; the ‘Art of Fugue”; 
pieces for the flute ; and a host of single pieces, far too 
numerous to be mentioned. 

Bach’s latter days were gloomy and dark, 
blind, and died on th» 28th July, 1750. 


He became 


Of all those glorious names inscribed on tho roll of 
master-musicians, not one, perhaps, is more revered, or is 
more familiar to the English people, either by his name 
or his works, than that of the great man who has immor- 
talized his name with most of the grand narratives of 
Holy Writ, by wedding to them such sublime music as 
the reading and study of these sacred writings inspired 
within him, Nearly two hundred years have rolled Ly 
since he penned his heavenly melodies, and yet they 
always come to our ears as fresh and as welcome as Spring 
What a preacher and poct! What thousan 
of hearts must have been turned by his tone-preaching 
Where is the prelate who can move our souls as they 
moved by Handel’s ‘* Messiah ”’? 

George Friedrich Handel was born on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1635, at Halle, in Saxony, in which town his father 
was then practicing as a surgeon. At a very early age the 
child manifested such unwistakable signs of musical 
gonius that his father, among others, could not fail to 
observe them. It is not surprising that in a very short 
time he became a skillful and surprising extempore player 
of the clavichord, notivithstanding he was but seven years 
old. 

In the year 1703, after the death of his father, he set out 
for Hamburg. On his arrival, he succeeded in obtaining 
an appointmentin the Opera House orchestra ag a violinist. 
During his sojourn in Hamburg, Handel produced his 
first dramatic work, ‘‘Almira; Or, The Vicissitudes of 
Royalty.” 

In Hamburg Handel remained for about three years, 
during which time he accumulated sufficient means to 
enable him to pay a visit to Italy in the early part of tho 
year 1706. 

Handel then proceeded to the Eternal City, where he 
found the whole populace waiting to do him homage. 
Cardinal Ottoboni, a great dilettante and a noble and gen- 
erous man, was one of the foremost of those who showed 
For His Eminence Han- 
” and ‘Il Trionfo del 
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lel composed ‘* La Resurrezione, 
Tempo.” 

H> arrived in London in the Winter of the year 1710, 
and Was soon engaged to ccmpose music for ‘* Rinaldo 
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aod Armida,” a work founded on ‘lasso’s ‘‘ Gerusalemme 
Liberata.” Its first representation took place on the 24th 
February, 1711, and proved an immense success, 

In the year 1720, the assistance of Handel was sought 
to got tozether a cast of Italian singers, and to direct the 
‘** New Ltalian Opera,” which a body of English noblemen 
had determined to try to revive in London. Handel was 
engaged, and soon got together a splendid troupe, includ- 
ing the celebrated sonystress Margarita Durastanti. 

The new society, under the title of the Royal Academy 
of Music, began its first season in the Haymarket house 
on April 21, 1720, and enjoyed unprecedented success. 
Among the earliest operas presontcd was a neweffusion by 
the talented conductor, entitled ‘‘ Rudamistus.”” This 
work took the house by storm. Many persons fainted on 
account of the heat and closeness of the house, and hun- 
dreds were turned back at the doors. 

This same year Handel’s first English oratorio, ‘‘ Es- 
ther,” was written, and for which he was paid one thou- 
sand pounds, After being performed two or three times 
at Cannons, it was laid aside, and did not appear till some 
time later. 

The ‘Suites de piéces pour le clavecin,” composed for 
his favorite pupil, the Princess Anne, also came to lisht 
about this time. In this collection we find that exquisite 
little piece, universally known under the title of the 
“* Harmonious Blacksmith,” 

Nearly every one knows the anecdote associated with 
this delicious bit of music; but for the benefit of those 
who do not, it may be related : 

One day, as Handel was making his way to the chapel 
at Cannons, he was overtaken by a shower of rain, which 
compelled him to seek shelter in the shop of a blacksmith, 
whom he knew as being the parish clerk. While there he 
caught the melody which the blacksmith was humming 
while at his work, and to which every stroke of his ham- 
mer on the anvil made an agreeable bass. On returning 
home, the great musician, it is said, made out of it the 
piece referred to. 

The snccess attending the revival of ‘‘ Esther” led him, 
no doubt, to think of his ‘‘Acis”; and on the 5th June 
we find it announced that ‘‘ ‘ Acis and Cialatea,’ with sev- 
eral additions, will be performed by a great number of the 
best voices and instruments.” 

After this Handel visited Oxford, and there brought out 
his ‘*Athalia,” which was also received ‘ with vast ap- 
plause before an audience of 3,700 persons.” The great 
composer now received an invitation to set music to 
Dryden’s ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast.” 

He did not remain idle, but at once set to work with 
prodigious activity, and after producing the famous 
Organ Concertos, he put his pen to the first of that series 
of colossal works which he continued to the year of his 
death. 

** San!” was the first of the immortal masterpieces of 
this, Handel’s greatest, creative period. It was begun on 
the 31 July, 1738, and completed on the 27th September 
following. 

The performance of “Saul” proved most successful, 
and it was frequently repeated before the season closed. 

* Tsraol in Ezypt” was the next work which the immor- 
tal genius produced. It was begun on October Ist, 1738, 
and in the short space of twenty-seven days this enor- 
mous work, containing no less than twenty-eight colossal 
choruses, four recitatives, and three duets, was com- 
pleted ! 

On the 4th April, 1739, ‘ Israel in Egypt” was given to 
the world, and proved a signal failure! Todeed, so much 
so, that for the next p rformance, some days after, it was 
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found necessary to announce that ‘the oratorio will be 
shortened and intermixed with songs.” Alas! for tho 
taste of a public which could not tolerate the ‘‘ Israel” 
without a coating of Italian love-lays, 

The year 1739 was a fruitful one. ‘*Sanl” was pro- 
duced ; ‘Israel in Egypt”; the music to Diyden’s ‘Ode 
on St. Ceeilia’s Duy”; and the twelva grand concertos for 
violin, tenor, violoncello, and harpsichord accompaniment. 

Early in the following year came his admirable render- 
ing of Milton’s **L’Allegro” and ‘*Il Penseroso.” 

Oa the 18th of November, 1741, Handel arrived in 
Dublin. On the night of the first concert, the Music-hall in 
Fishamble Street was crowded to suffocation. One after 
another his works were unfolded before these vast au- 
diences; and at the performances of his ‘‘ Acis” and 
‘*LAllegro,” the crush was so great that the doors had 
to be closed, and a bill put up to the effect that ‘no mora 
money could be taken.” Handel had brought over with 
him his oratorio the ‘* Messiah,” and to thit ‘‘ generous 
and polite nation,” as he calls the Irish people, had been 
reserved the first opportunity of passing judgment upon 
this sublimest of oratorios. To their honor be it recorded, 
the verdict was one of enthusiastic approval ; and though 
nearly one hundred and fifty years, with its ravages and 
changes, have passed away since the audience which 
filled the Music-hall in Fishauble Street, Dublin, set that 
seal upon it, the ‘* Messiah ” is to this day the most pop- 
ular of all oratorios. 

The ‘ Messiah” was begun on the 22d of August, 1741, 
and completed on the 14th of the next month, so that this 
great masterpiece was composed in the marvelously short 
space of twenty-three days. 

Toward the latter part of the year 1742 Handel returned 
from his pleasant visit to Ireland, and on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1743, gave his new oratorio, ‘‘Samson,” at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

** Judas Maccabseus” was brought out at Covent Garden 
on the Ist of April, 1747, and the public smiled upon it! 
It was composed in honor of the return of the Duke of 
Cumberland, ‘‘the butcher,” from his recent victory at Cul- 
loden. With the Jews of the day it was a favorite, for 
it sets forth one of the most interesting episodes in their 
history. 

This same year has the merit of producing ‘“‘ Joshua, 
a work of but thirty days. 

** Theodora” appeared on the 16th of March, 1749, but 
was badly receive |. 

“ Jephtha,” his last oratorio, was produced in February, 
1752, and under most painfal circumstances. For a year 
Handel had had the score before him, and could not get 
through it. Again and again he seized his pen, yet only 
to lay it down again by reason of the dimness of bis eyes, 
Poor Handel! his sight was fast going. Two operations 
were perfermed which partly relieved him, when his in- 
domitable ardor led him to work on ‘‘ Jephtha” again, He 
completed it. Alas! the last few pages of the score show 
too clearly the progress the fearful malady had made. 
Anotier unsuccessful operation, and darkness came over 
him, For a few years the great master lingered on, with 
the infirmities of age gradually creeping upon him. He 
died on Good Friday, April 14th, 1759. 


Glick has been called “The regenerator of the opera,” 

On the borders of Bohemia stands the small town of 
Weissen wangen, and here, on the 21 of July, 1714, Chris- 
topher Willibald Glack was born. 

His parents were in anything but easy circumstances, 
and, notwithstanding the love of music which young 
Giiick early manifested, they could afford no money tor 
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teachers. ‘The boy was therefore sent to one of the 
common schools, and there, simultaneously with his A B 
C, he was taught the gamut and the art of reading from 
music as well as from books. Gliick’s talent soon at- 
tracted attention ; and, together with his forlorn condi- 
tion, won the sympathy of a few generous hearts in 
Vienna, who not only provided him with proper suste- 
nance, but also furnished him with means to continue his 
musical education. 

At the age of twenty-four, Gliick set out for Italy, for 
the pupose of completing his musical studies. He took up 
his residence in Milan, where, after a long term of dili- 
gent study, he felt that the time had arrived to give a 


work of his own to the world, and he then composed his | 


first opera, ‘‘ Artaxerxes.” This was given at the Milan 
Theatre in 1741, and met with much success, 

The ears of Lord Middlesex were tickled by all he had 
heard of Gliick, and he longed to get the young composer 
over to the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, London. 

‘*La Caduta del Giganti” (The Fall of the Giants), was 
composed expressly for Gliick’s introduction to the English 
public. It 
excited _ little 
interest, how- 
ever, and 
the following 
year ‘“ Arta- 
mane” was 
produced, but 
it met with the 
same fate as its 
predecessor. 

Gliick return- 
ed to Vienna, 
and in 1764 
produced ‘‘ Or- 
feo” as an éx- 
ample of re- 
formed opera. 

It was re- 
ceived with 
great favor, 
and was played 
twenty -eig ht 
times in suc- 
cession, 2 long run in those days. It was composed to 
celebrate the marriage of the Emperor Joseph II.; and 
its original cast included the following august personages : 
the Archduchess Amelia, who played the part of Apolio ; 
the Archduchesses Elizabeth, Josephine, and Charlotte— 
the Graces ; 
the harpsichord. 





BEETHOVEN'S BIRTHPLACE, 


Late in 1773 the Chevalier Gliick, for he had lately been | 


created a Knight of the Papal Order of the Golden Spur, 
set ont, with Du Roilet’s libretto, arranged from Racine’s 
“ Tphigénie en Tauride,” under his arm, en route for Paris. 

The first performance took place on the 19th of August, 


1774, when it was found necessary for the police to take | 


precautions against a disturbance. But “Iphigénie” 
proved an enormous success. Marie Antoinette herself 
gave the signal for applause, and the whole house followed 
her example. In some parts the house was in raptures, 


the military brandishing their swords in the general ap- | 


plause. 

Following ‘‘Iphigénie,” Gliick brought out an adapta- 
tion in French of his ‘‘Orpheus,” which was not very 
successful, though ‘‘ the ballet was very fine.” 

A Neapolitan composer, aided by Madume Dn Barry, 
the favorite of Lonis XV., was the rival of Gliick. 


in | 


and the Archduke Leopold, who presided at | 
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‘* Are you a Piccinist or a Gliickist 2” became the cry. 
| 1t was the same in the cafés and in the streets: ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, tes vous Picciniste ou Gliickiste ?” decided whether 
a meeting was to have a comfortable ending or not. 

There is little left to tell of Gliick’s life. 

Worn out with the fatigue of seventy years’ incessant 
work, the old man passed into retirement at Vienna, to 
enjoy the fruits of his long labors. He had grown rich ; 
he had earned something like $150,000. In his declining 
years he frequently received friendly visits from kings and 
princes and persons of distinction, Amongst others, the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia paid him a visit, and 
comforted the aged composer with assurances of the pleas- 
ure they had always derived from his music. 

Shortly after making his will he was seized with a para- 
lytic stroke, but still lingered on till the 15th November, 
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1787, when the ““M 
the spirit worid. 


ichael Angelo of Music ”’ passed int 


Foremost among those 
benefitted by Art creating what may be termed a land- 
mark in music, must be placed the familiar name of 
Haydn. In music for the chamber Haydn has never been 
equaled; while his ‘‘Creation,” masses, or symphouies, 
would each alone have rendered his name immortal. Tue 
list of works composed by Haydn comprises upward of 
eight hundred compositions, including one hundred and 
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during which time he wrote some of his most famous works. 


| The visit to Loudon was not without its effect upon the 


master-musicians who have | 


eighteen orchestral symphonies, eighty-three quartets for | 


stringed instruments, twenty-four operas, fourteen masses, 
and an immense number of smaller compositions. 

The 3lst March, 1732, was the memorable day that 
brought Francis Joseph Haydn into the world. 
at Rohrau, a small] town not very far distant from Vienna, 

His father was a poor wheelwright, and his mother, 
before ber marriage, had been cook in the service of Count 
Hurrach, ths lord of the villaze of Rohrau. 

Haydn received instruction on the violin and other in- 
struments ; and his marvelons aptness for music was soon 
spread about by those who visited 

Haydn 


the schoolhouse. 


served as choir-boy in the Church of St. 


Thi + Was | 


Stephen’s, at Vienna, where, in adlitian to his school | 


lessons, he received instruction from very good masters in 
singing and in playing the violin and piano. Here was 
music such as the boy’s soul longed for; and from this 


period Haydn has said that ho did not recollect to have | 


passed a single day withont practicing s: 
sometimes eighteen. 

While a boy ia the choir stalls of St. Stephen’s, he com- 
posed a mass, which the litile fellow laid before Reuter, 
the Kapelle-meister. Of course it was b 
of unheard-of progressions and resolutions. 


rleen hours, and 


ut a pretty medley 


In his sixteenth year his voice broke, and he was obliged 
to leave tho cathedral choir. His music lessons ceased ; 

» was thrown on the world, and was worse off than ever. 
However, he still had his cherished ‘treatise and an old 
worm-eaten piano; and with these he passed nearly all 
his time in the cold and cheerless regions of the garret. 


Haydn was barely twenty years old when he produced | 


his first opera. He received his pay for it—t 
sequins ($60). It had immense success, though it lasted 
only for a few days, 


wenty-four 


Haydn's sun was now rising, and he became second 
leader in the private orchestra of Prince Esterhazy. 

He subsequently became head of the grand orchestra, a 
post he hell for over thirty years, when the death of 
Priace Esterhazy caused him to vacate it. 

From this time Haydn was fully occupied, and led a 
very regular life, He rose early in the morning, dressed 
himself very neatly, and then sat down at a small table by 
the side of his pianoforte, where'the hour of dinner usually 
found him still seated. In the evening he went to the re- 
hearsals or the opera, and sometimes ho devoted a morning 
to hunting. 

Frederick IT. had sent him a diamond ring ; and Haydn 
has said that often when he sat down to his piano, if he 
had forgotten to put on his ring, he could not simmon a 
single idea, Th» paper, too, on which he composed must 
be of the finest and whitest possible, or he could nof get 
on, He wrote with so mnch neatuess and care that it i: 
said the best copyist couid not have surpassed him in the 
regularity and clearness of his characters, 

Haydn visited London, where every mark of honor was 
paid to him, and the University of Oxford conferred upoa 
him the diploma of a Doctor of Music 
Altogether, Hayda passed about three years in London, 


mind of Haydn. He had heard Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah” 
splendidly rendered by an orchestra of over a thousand 
performers at Westminster Abbey 3 and tho effect of this 
sent him back to Germany with his mind stirred with the 
impulse to compose an oratorio. ‘Tho result was that great 
and glorious conception—‘* The Creation.” 

In 1801, while the musical world was yet stirred by the 
commotion which the ‘* Creation” had caused, and while 
its melodies were fast traveling over Europe, Haydn com- 
pleted and gave to the world the grand idyllic oratorio of 
the ‘‘ Seasons.” 

Hayda did little more after this. ‘I have done,” ho 
said to a friend, after completing the ‘ Seasons”; ‘‘ my 
heal is no longer what it was. Formerly, ideas came to 
me unsouglit ; I am now obliged to seek: for them, and for 
this I feel 1 am not formed.” 

Gradually the grand old man became more and moro 
feeble, but it was long before the embers of life died out. 
Probably they would have smoldered longer had not tho 
intelligence of the outbreak of war exhausted the remnaut 
of fire left. Haydn’s love for his country lay deep. Long 
before he had written its national melody, ‘‘God Preserve 

he Emperor,” the sounds of which he could now hear 
from the distant battle- field, 

About the 12th of May the French army was within half 
a league of Haydn’s little garden, and firing upon his 
beloved Vienna. His loyalty warmed within him; and 
on the 26th of May he desire to be carried to his piano, 
when, with much emotion, and as Joud as he was able, he 
thrice sang ‘*God Preserve the Emperor.” A kind of 


| stupor then came over him, from which he never recov- 





ered, and five days later—on the morning of the 31st May, 
1809—the great Father of Symphony breathed his last. 


The 27th of January, 1755, is a red-letter day in musical 
, for then at Salzburg Wolfgang Amadeus Moza:t 
was born. Almost as soon as the little fellow could waik, 
his fondness for the sounds of the pianoforte was observed. 

W 
as a wonderful clavier player, 
His little sister, Maria, was also an infant musical phe- 
Accompanied by their father, the children, in 
the year 1762, arrived in Vienna, and were everywhere re- 


annais 


feang was but seven years old when he was known 
a violinist, and a composer ! 


nomenon. 


ceived most enthusiastically. 

Paris and Versailles next opened their arms to the 
juvenile wonders, and as the father wrote, ‘‘ went crazy 
over his children, especially with Wolfgang’s organ-play- 
” From Paris they went to London; and they bad 
not been there many days, before they we’o summoned 
to St. James’s Palace to piay before George II1, and Queen 
Charlotte. 

Upon their return, Wolfgang was commissioned by the 
Emperor to compose a Mass for the consecration of the new 
Waisenhaus C Tuis he soon accomplished, and at 
its first performance on the 7th of December, 1768, before 


ing, 


urch. 


the whole of tha imperial family, Wolfgang first appeared 
wi-lding the conductor's baton. 

was first performed on May Ist, 1786, and its 
whistled and hummed through Vienna, 
placing Mozart still higher ii the ascendant than he had 


” 


** Figaro 
melodies were 
previously been. 

The first performance of * Don Giovanni” took place on 
October 29th, 1787, and enjoved amost br Iliant reception. 

The opera *'Cosi Fan Tutte,” the instrumentation of 
Handel's ** Alex inder’s Feist,” and the ‘*Ode on St. Oce- 
inn and 
tue grand pianoforte com 


cilia’s Day,” to-ethor with mi ts dances, songs, 


” 
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certo in B flat, the ‘Ave Verum Corpas,” and a cantata, 


‘ fill the long List till we come to his last great opera, ‘‘ Dis 


’ 


Zauberilote ’—‘* The Magic Flute.” 

The night before Mozart's dissolution was a fearful 
one. The next day he was worse, and felt that his end 
was fast approaching. He said, ‘*Oh, that I could only 
once more hear my ‘ Flauto Magico !’”” About two o’clock 
he was visited by tureo intimate friends, to whom he 
showed the score of ‘The Requiem.” After giving Siiss- 
mayr his final directions with regard to it, he once more 
glanced through it; and, with tears in his eyes, ex- 
claimed, **Did I not always say that I was writing it for 
myself?” He then expressed a wish to have it sung. 
Poor Mozart took the alto part, and his friends the three 
remaining ones. They proceeded as faras the Lacrymosa, 
when suddenly Mozart burst into tears, and the score was 
put aside. His head then sank gently back, and the spirit 
of the great master had taken its flight. Thus died Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart, on the 5th December, 1791. 


Ludwig Van Beethoven was born on the 17th of De- 
camber, 1770, at the lovely town of Bonn, on the Rhine, 
where his father, Johann Van Beethoven, was tenor singer 
in the Elector of Cologne’s private chapel. 

Urged by the poverty staring him in tle face, and also 
by the glowing accounts of the successes of Mozart as an 
infant prodigy, Ludwig’s father resolved to make a similar 
wonder of the infant, and at once commenced his mu.wical 
education, At first the lessons were given in play, but 
were soon made sad and wearisome, for the poor child was 
kept at the piano day and night. Often, when his father 
and Pfeiffer returned from the tavern, the child was called 
from bed to sit at the instrument till daybreak. 

In the Spring of 1787, young Beethoven started on a 
visit, to the great art capital, Vienna, where Mozart and 
other great artists were living, the chief object of this 
visit being to obtain an interview with Mozart. This was 
soon accomplished, and Ludwig was requested to play 
before the then great idol of the musical world. A theme 
was laid before him, on which he was requested to impro- 
vise ; with what result we all know. Mozart was struck 
by it, and stood watching with speechless wonder every 
movement of the lad; till at last, while the genius was 
winding up amid a labyrinth of melodies, Mozart crept 
stealthily t» another room, where both critics and friends 
had previously assembled, and, with his faco full of 
wonder and excitement, exclaimed: ‘‘ Tako care of this 
youth ; some day he will make a stir in the world.” Such 
was the verdict of tle great Mozart ! 

In the year 1792 Beethoven again started for Vienna, 
which he had so suddenly quitted some five years pre- 
vioucly, and with a somewhat similar object as before, It 
was not, however, to see Mozart, but Haydn, and to re- 
ceive the benefit of his instruction, Arrived in Vienna, 
our artist soon procured lodgings, and enrolled himself 
among the list of Haydn’s pupils. Haydn instantly per- 
ceived his marvelous talent. 

In 1792 the young maestro made the acquaintance of 
another among the great dilettanti who flocked to hear and 
to see him. This was Prince Karl Lichnowski, who, to- 
gether with his wife, took such an interest in Ludwig that 
they wished him to reside with them at the Lichnowski 
palace, This kind offer Beethoven accepted, on condition 
that he should not be compelled to observe court etiquette, 
and for about ten years this friendly intercourse continued, 

But what is thisclond before him? Beethoven has fore- 
bodings of a fearful niture, His hearing occasionally fails 
him. Gradually the cloud creeps nearer and nearer, till, 
in 1800, his fears culminate—Beetlioven is deaf! 
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Gradually was Beethoven compelled to give up his piano- 
playing and conducting, for he could not hear sufficiently 
what he or others played, and in the year 1802 he settled 
down to composition for the remainder of his life. 

Now we come to that grand form of writing in which he 
has left us but ono solitary specimen—‘ Fidelio.” 

On November 20th, 1805, this opera was given to the 
world, under tho title of ‘*Leonore ; Or, Conjugal Aftve- 
tion,” and met with quits an indifferent reception! Thus 
it was put aside for some years, In 1814, with several 
alterations, and another overture in E—the most beautiful 
and vigorous of the four Leonore overtures—it again made 
its debut, under the title of ‘‘ Fidelio.” Since then it has 
found a place on every stage in Europe, and Leonore, the 
heroine, has supplied the part in which some of the 
greatest singers have earned their lanrels — Schroeder, 
Devrient, Milder-Hauptmann, Pasta, Malibran, and, to 
come nearer the present day, Mme. Titiens. 

This brings us to what is styled by some writers as the 
‘matured petiod” of Beethoven’s life, 1804—1814; that 
is, the period when his writings bear unmistakably tho 
stamp of his individuality and genius, and to this period 
belongs a list of colossal works which cannot in this brief 
sketch be treated of singly. 

Beethoven was doomed to have further burdens to bear. 
His brother Carl dying, left Beethoven his only child to 
support. Beethoven cheerfully undertook this charge, 
and the first thing he did was to place the boy out of the 
reach of his mother. 

Having received an intimation that his nephew was in a 
fit state to be restored to him, Beethoven made a journey 
to the asylum and brought Carl away with him, on a wet 
and miserably raw day in December, 1826. The exposure 
to the cold and rain brought aboué an attack of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, from which he never recovered. 

His naturally strong constitution enabled him to linger 
on till March in the next year, 1827. It then became evi- 
dent that he could not longer battle against his disease, 
which was fast gaining the mastery over him ; and on the 
morning of the 24th, on the doctor arriving, they begged 

3eethoven that he would allow the holy sacrament to be 
alministered to him, to which he calmly replied, ‘‘ I will.” 

The pastor came, and the holy office was performed with 
the greatest solemnity. He continued gradually to sink, 
till, on the evening of the 26th, Nature sang her requiunm 
over him. Amid a fearful storm of thunder and lightning 
his spirit took its flight. 


Spohr was born at Brunswigk on the Sth April, 1784. 
Fortunately, both his parents were musical, 

Spohr visited London, where he created a furore, and 
on the 20th January, 1821, made his début before a Parisian 
audience, and with much success, 

The year 1850 gave birth to the splendid symphony 
known as ** The Seasons,” in which+ masterly work the 
freshness of Spring; the warm and sultry Summer; 
Autumn, with its characteristic music, and the joyous 
clase and vintage songs ; Old Winter, so monotonous and 
cheerless, are all faithfully depicted in this grand musical 
structure. Oa the evening of the 221 October, 1859, the 
grand old musician passed away. 


Carl Maria Friederich Ernst Weber, the first child of « 
second marriage, came into the world on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1786, at Matin, a town of Lower Saxony. 

Dofore ths weak and sickly boy was six years old, a 
fiddle and a bow hal been thrust into his hands by his 
impatient father. Carl Maria’s astonishing genins begnn 


to unvail itself ; and, before long, there came two com)o- 
sitions—of course for the stage—the comic operas, “ Lio 
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ROSSINI’S HOUSE AT PASSY. 


Dumb Girl of the Forest,’ and ‘‘ Peter Schmool and his 
Neighbors.” 

At seventeen years of age Carl went to Vienna, where 
an accident nearly deprived the world of ‘‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz.”” In reaching from his piano to the table for a 
bottle of wine to refresh himself as he played the work 
over, poor young Weber unconsciously took up, and drank 
of, a bottle of powerful acid, which his father had care- 
lessly left on the table. In fearful agony he fell from his 
stool. It was some time before his burnt throat and 
mouth healed sufficiently to enable him to tell the tale, 
and to express his gratitude to his friend for his timely 
arrival, 

The next rew years of Carl’s life saw many ‘‘ups and 
downs.” So embarrassed, in fact, were his affairs, that 
before he left the place he found himself escorted by the 
police to the prison for debt, and there detained for some 
days. 

1811 was an important year. The opera ‘‘ Abu Hassan,” 
which he commenced while at Darmstadt, was completed, 
and on the 6th of February the opera was performed. 

After this, Weber set out on a long artistic tour. 
Munich, Prague, Berlin, Dresden, and other cities were 
visited, in all of which he gave concerts, which proved 
most advantageous from an artistic, as well as pecuniary, 
point of view. 
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THE FUNERAL OF ROSSINI, 








We now arrive at the most 
brilliant period of Weber's 
life, for it is that when his 
marvelous creative powers 
were at their highest; that 
period when he penned the 
sublime music which traveled 
almost with lightning speed 
over Europe, and made the 
name of Weber a ‘‘ household 
word.” 

‘*Preciosa” appeared be- 
fore “Der Freischiitz,” and 
well it might ; for the Berlin 
public needed to be prepared 
for the ‘‘ Freischiitz” music. 

At last the long-looked-for 
day came—the day of the first 
performance of ‘Der Frei- 
sehittz”— June 18th, 1821. 





ROSSINI. 


For hours before the time of 
opening, the entrances to the 
new theatre were besieged by 
anxious crowds ; and when the 
doors were at length opened, 
there was a fearful rush to 
get in, 

In a few minutes pit, boxes, 
and galleries were filled 
to overflowing: the excite- 
ment was intense ; and when 
Weber entered the orchestra 
there came from the thou- 
sands of people a burst of 
deafening applause which 
seemed to have no ending. 
Three times was he obliged 
to let fall his ddton, and to 
bow, before he could give the 
signal to begin. ‘The over- 
ture was commenced, and the 
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last notes had barely been plaved, before the whole theatre 
rose en masse, and broke out with such a tumultuous encore 
that Weber was compelled to accede to the request. 

The excitement and strain upon his already feeble 
health, consequent upon the production of ‘‘ Euryanthe,” 
left Weber in a very exhausted state, so that he returned 
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of the first performance of the work, Like his other over- 

tures, this one is a sort of epitome of the opera itself, and 
contains many of its leading themes. 

On April 12th Covent Garden Theatre was packed to 

| the ceiling by an audience anxious to hear “Oberon.” 

The great work was commenced, and was gone through 


I In it! 
ala Mn 


HANDEL INSTRUCTING A PUPIL. 


to Dresden, suffering dreadfully from his inward malady, 
and, alas ! with cruel traces of the mastery it was fast gain- 
ing over him. 

Here it was, then, that Weber composed the well-known | 
overture attached to the opera of ‘‘ Oberon,” and which 
was only completed three or four days prior to the night 


amid the noisiest signs of approbation that could be con- 
ceived. At the end the whole house rose and demanded 
to see Weber before the curtain, when he met with a 
greeting such as few other composers have ever received. 
The morning after this successful début of ‘“‘ Oberon” 
found the great musician in an exhausted state, lying in 
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his e:sychair. ‘*The machinery is shattered !” he mur- 


mured. ‘Though ill-health was weighing him down, yet 
Weber conducted each of the first twelve representations | 


’ 


of ‘* Oberon.’ 
A great concert given by him proved a failure. ‘The 
Weber's son, ‘fat the carly hour 
when Weber generally required his aid, Sir George Smart’s 
servant knocked at his chamber door. 
he knockel again, and louder. it was 
Weber’s sleep had always been light. 
vant rushed to Sir George, who sprang out of bed, and 
Still to his repeated knocking no 
answer was returned, ... it was now resolved to force 
the door. It was burst open. All was still within. The 
watch—which the last movement of the great hand which 
had written ‘ Freischiitz,’ ‘ Euryanthe’ and ‘Oberon,’ had 
wound up—alone ticked with puinful distinctiveness. 
The bed-curtains were torn back. Thero lay tho beloved 
friend and master—dead. His head rested on his left 
hand, as if in tranquil sleep—not the slightest trace of 
pain or suffering on his noble features. The soul, yearn- 
ing for the dear objects of its love, had burst its earthly 
covering and fled. The immortal master was not dead.” 

Of all sunny Italy’s composers, not ono can claim so 
prominent a place as Rossini, At 
solely occupied nearly all the operatic stages of Europe, 
and none other would be listened to, His music appeals 
to the million, not alone to the educated class, and his 
great purpose seems to be to please, and not to try his 
listeners with learned modulations, or masterly illustra- 
tions of Lis learning. It is perfectly natural, and in keep- 
ing with Rossini’s character. Full of melody, sweet and 
beautiful, it never fails in its purpose of captivating. 

It was on the 29th February, 1792, that Gioachino 
Rossini first saw the light, at the small town of Pezaro,.in 
Romagna, where his father Giuseppe Rossini, filled the 
office of herald, or town-crier, 

Paer’s ‘‘ Camilla” was produced there in 1799, and the 
subject of my sketch was chosen to fill the part of the 
ehild., 


next morning,” writes 
No answer came ; 
for 


The alarmed ser- 


strange ; 


hurried to the room, 


one time his music 


The Conntess Perticari had heard young Rossini sing, 
and loved his voice, so she sent him to the Lyceum at 
Bologna, there to study counterpoint and fugue. Rossini 
w.s chosen, at the early age of sixteen, to write the cantata 
which was avunually expected from the best pupil at the 
Lyceum. The result was ‘* Pianto d’Armonia per la Morte 
@VOrfeo,” which, on its production at Bolozna, met with 
the greatest suecess, 

“Tancredi” was written for the Venice Theatre in 1813, 
and it at once laid hold of the Venetians. Its airs were 
sung everywhere, the gondoliers shaped them into sere- 
nades, and they even crept into the law courts, so that 
the judges had more than once to forbid their being 
hommed, It is to this opera that belongs the exquisite 
cavatina ‘* Di tanti palpiti,” far better known than is the 
little anecdote which gave to it the title of ‘‘ Aria del rizi.” 
The day before the opera was to be given Madame Mala- 
notte took it into her head to dislike her opening air, the 
consequence of which little whim was, that Rossini had 
either to write another or put aside the work. Sorely 
perplexed, he returhed home from the rehearsal, wonder- 
ing how he could meet the caprices of his prima donna ; 
and it is said that while the servant was preparing some 
rice which he had ordered, Rossini noted down this beau- 
tiful air within the few minutes required for the frying 
and serving of the rice ; and thus appeased the dissatisfied 
Malanotte. 

Rossini was fond of saying that the form of his person 
was the best in the world: and there are not a few aneo- 
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dotes current of his influence among the ladies of his 
| time. 

| Who has not heard of Rossini’s speech to the beauty 
| standing between him and the Duke of Wellington— 
“Madame, how happy should you be to find yourself 
placed between the two greatest men in Europe !” 

Shortly after this Rossini went to Rome, where he was 
engaged to write two works for the Carnival of 1816, and 
thus were created ,‘‘ Torvaldo e Dorliska ” and ‘Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia.” Of ‘*Torvaldo” nothing shall be said 
beyond that it was not sucecssful; but the immortal 
‘Barber of Seville,” his happiest effort, deserves much 
more attention. 

The public hissed it the first night, and when the cur- 
tain fell on the first act, Rossini turned toward the public, 
shrugged his shoulders aud clapped his hands, The «udi- 
ence were deeply offended by this openly-expressed con- 
tempt for their opinion, but they made no reply at the 
time ; the vengeance was reserved for the second act, of 
which not a note passed the orchestra, The hubbub was 
so great that nothing like it was ever heard at any theatre. 
Rossini, in the meanwhile, remained perfecily calm, and 
afterward went home as composed as if the work, received 
in so insulting a manner, had been the production of som 
other musician. 

Such was the reception accorded to Rossini’s happiest 
work on its first hearing. A week afterward it was ap- 
plauded up to the skies, and was speedily played on «very 
operatic stage in Europe. All the remuneration Rossiui 
received for composing the ‘‘ Barber” was about $400, 
beside his thirteen days’ board and lodging in Zamiboni’s 
house; less, probably, than some pettifogging arrangers 
of the present day would receive for adding a few pages 
of musical gymnastics to one or two of its most popular 
airs. 

‘‘Ta Cenerentola,” another of Rossini’s most successful 
operas, followed closely upon * Otello.” 

No sooner did Rossini get ‘‘La Cenerentola” off his 
hands than he fell to work upon ‘La Gazza Ladra,” 
which proved an unqualified success. 

** Mosd in Egitto” appeared in 1818 at the San Carlo. 

In 1822 it was brought out as an oratorio at the Covent 
Garden, but it failed. In the same year it was again pro- 
duced, this time at the King’s Theatre in the Hay market ; 
and, under another title, ‘‘ Pietro |’Eremito,” proving an 
immense success. , 

‘La Donna del Lago,” Rossini’s next opera, brought 
out at the San Carlo, Naples, in October, 1819, notwith- 
standing the fine caste, proved a signal] failure on the first 
night. 

After the Vienna season Rossini retured to Bologna and 
produced ‘‘ Semiramide,” the last of his Italian operas, 

Nor was it hurriedly composed. “It is the only one of 
my operas,” said Rossini, ‘‘that I was able to do a little at 
my ease; my contract gave me forty days, but I was not 
forty days writing it.” 

“William Tell” was chiefly composed while Rossini 
was on a visit to M. Aguado, at his chateau —a retired 
country seat some distance from Paris, This opera was 
first produced at the Académie Royale, of Paris, on August 
3d, 1829. It was partly successful, but after fifty-six re- 
presentations the opera ceased to draw ; for it was perceived 
that the master had wedded his fine dramatic music to a 
somewhat imperfect libretto; and the work of cutting 
down was commenced, 

With this work Rossini’s prolific career may almost be 
said to have ended—and this at the age of thirty-seven, 
when most great careers have but begun. 








The “Stabat Mater” was originally written for a 
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distinguished Spaniard, Don Varela by name, but upon 


‘his death Rossini secured it again, and sold it to his music 


publisher, and in 1842 it was publicly performed, bring- 
ing fame for Rossini as a churelh composer. 

The ‘*Messe Solennelle” first came to light in 1864, 
when it was played at Paris before Auber, Mcyerbeer and 
other private friends, As a sacred composition, it has not 
as much interest as the ‘‘Stabat,” and can never become 
as popular. 

The forty years of Rossini’s retirement were spent partly 
at Bologna, and at Passy, near Paris. At this latter place 
he died, after intense sufferings, on November 13th, 1868. 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s birthday was the 3d of 
February, 1809. His father, Abraham Mendelsshon, was 
a wealthy banker, his mother a highly-gifted and distin- 
guished woman, Under her tender influence litile Felix 
was educated, and it was she who gave him his first les- 
sous in music. 

About the year 1817 his father moved from Hamburg 
to Berlin, and in a year or so after he placed little Felix 
uader the care of Berger, for the pianoforte, and under 
the learned Zelter, Sebastian Bach’s great disciple, for the 
theory of music. His playing soon attracted the attention 
of the musical circles in Berlin, and there were few who 
did not notice the handsome boy as he walked through 
the streets of that city. 

After returning from a visit to Weimar, in 1821, where 
the talented youth was jntroduced to the great poet, 
(iéethe, musical meetings were resumed with more than 
usual briskness, and for them he composed two or three 
one-act operas. 

The overture to the ‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
marks a most important period of his life, 

For the next two years Felix was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, attending many of the lectures of the 
various learned professors, and working indefatigably at 
his studies. x 

He arrived in London on the 20th of April, and was 
received with open arms at ‘the house of his life-long 
friend, Moscheles. On May 25th, at one of the Philhar- 
monic concerts, he made his first bow to an English au- 
dience, and on this occasion the ba/on was entrusted to his 
care, while the programme ineluded two of the youthful 
maestro’s works—his admirable C minor symphony, and 
the overture to the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He 
created a marvelous sensation. 

In sunny Rome he painted Giethe’s ‘ Walpurgis 
Night,” with brilliant and harmonious coloving that can 
never fade, Besides this inspired music, there was the 
“Reformation” symphony, the bright ‘ Italian” sym- 
phony in A, and the three exquisite motets for treble 
voices, writen especially for the nuns of the convent, 
Trinith del Monto, at Rome. 

In April, 1833, Felix for a second time visited London, 
this time accompanied by his father, and he gave to the 
world those exquisite little musical gems, the ‘Songs 
withont Words,” 

Among the works he produced were Handel’s oratorio, 
“Solomon,” the ‘* Morgeneseng” of Reichardt, and 
Beethoven’s 8th symphony. 

“St. Paul’s” first performance took place at Diissel- 
dorf on the 22d of May, 1836, 

It is, indeed, a beautiful work—truly a masterpiece. 
Whether in its choruses, airs, or recitatives, there is still 
that sweetness so characteristic of this master. 

Mendelssohn spent the Summer of 1836 at Frankfort, 
and here it was that he first met his future bride, Cecilia 
Jean Renaud, the daughter of a Protestant clergyman. 
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His friend Devrient says: ‘Cecilia was one of those 
sweet, womanly natures, whose gentle simplicity, whose 
mere presence soothed and pleased. She was slight, 
with features of striking beauty and delicacy ; her hair 
was between brown and gold, but the transcendeut lustre 
of her grect blue eyes, and the brilliant roses of her 
checks, were sad harbingers of early death. She spoke 
little, and never with animation, in a low, soft voice.” 

In the spring of 1841 Mendelssohn visited Berlin, 
whither he had been summoned by the King of Prussia, 
to undertake the directorship of the music cluss of tho 
Academy of Arts, and to conduct the great instrumental 
concerts held at Berlin. 

Passing over tha year 1845, spent chiefly at Leipzig, we 
come to the production of the splendid cantata, ‘Lauda 
Sion,” composed for a festival held in the Church of St. 
Martin, Liittich, which was followed by his great master- 
piece, the ‘* Elijah,” first performed at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1846. 

No sooner was the *‘ Elijah” performed than the fresh- 
ness and originality of its grand descriptive music, so re- 
ligious in sentiment, laid hold of its audience, and ever 
since has continued to increase in popularity, till now it is 
second only to the ‘* Messiah ”’ in this respect. 

At its performance by the Sacred Harmonie Society, on 
the 23d April, 1847, Exeter Hall, London, was crammed 
by a most enthusiastic audience, 

In September Mendelssohn returned to Leipzig, where 
he continued to work upon the ‘ Christus,” ‘ Loreley,” 
and some smaller pieces, Among these latter was the 
‘*Nachtlied” (** Night Song”); and on the 9th October 
he took this to the house of Frau Frege, a distinguished 
amateur singer, who was generally tho first interpreter of 
his inspirations, While accompanying her, a delirium, 
came over him, and soon he was insensible, Deadly pale, 
and as cold as ice, poor Mendelssohn was borne to his 
home in the Kénig-Strasse. Hero he lay for some days, 
till about the 18th he was sufficiently restored to discourse 
upon his future plans. A second attack occurred soon 
after this, but he struggled over it, till about the 30th Oc. 
tober he was seized for the last time. He remained un- 
conscious up to the 3d November, when he spoke a little. 
“Tired, very tired,” he answered to Cécile’s anxious in- 
quiry as to how he felt. The next day convinced all that 
he could last but a short time longer. Surrounded by his 
wife and childien, and a few of his most intimate friends, 
he passed peacefully away at nino o'clock in the evening. 

’ 

Ere Mendelssohn had left his mother’s arms, was born 
one who was destined for the same glorious calling as 
awaited that lovable child. Schumann was not so success- 
ful as young Mendelssohn, yet he followed his calling 
quite as nobly. . 

It was on the 8th June, 1810, that Robert Schumann 
surprised a quiet home, in the obscure town of Zwickau, 
in Saxony, where his father, August Schumoenn, was in 
business as a bookseller. With school studies still going 
on, with the burning love for music growing with him, 
Robert entered his seventeenth year. 

Passing on to 1833, for there is little that needs to be 
mentioned in the interim, a sad incident has to be told. 
This, alas! is nothing less than the first outbreak of that 
mortal disease which terminate so terribly. 

In 1840 the University of Jena conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy upon Schumann—an honor which 
he had long coveted, though he belonged to many other 
learned societies at this time. 

After his marriage with Clara Wieck, Schumann sank 
into the retirement of his home and worked incessantly, 
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Schumann’s so-called profane oratorio, ‘‘ Paradise and | villes, and part of the “‘ Faust” music. To dwell upon 
the Peri,” came. It was first performed at Leipzig, under | each of these is impossible. 
its composer’s direction, on the 4th of December, 1843, Schumann’s other works are the ‘ Pilgrimage of the 
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when Frau Frege created the ‘‘ Peri” réle. Rose”; ‘the ‘King’s Son”; the setting of Uhland’s 
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THE HANDEL MUSIC HALL, DUBLIN. 


Tn 1848 came the ‘‘ Manfred’’ and ‘‘ Genevieve” music. ; ‘‘ Minstrel’s Curse”; the ‘‘Bride of Messina,” and “ Her- 
The next year was a prolific one. Work after work fol- | mann and Dorothea” overtures ; the playful ‘‘ Children’s 
lowe each other, till the list grew long with books of | Ball” pieces; some Latin church music ; and many more, 
songs, marches, pieces for the piano, numerous composi- | too numerous to mention. On the 29th of July, 1856, he 
tions for solo and combined instruments, small vaude- | died at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
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By GERALD 


CARLTON, 


Author of ‘Eileen Aroon,” ‘Jasper Delaney,” ‘‘Adam Ferguson,” ‘Mark Mereton’s Money,” etc., etc, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“‘ WHERE IS COURTLANDT, EH ?—WHERE IS COURTLANDT ?” 


Leonte draws from her bosom a gold locket. She 
walks over to the gypsy and puts his hand upon it. 

‘“‘Feel it—feel it,” she cries, “if it does not scorch 
you.” 

He shrinks from her, and falls in a heap upon a sofa. 

‘*You hell-cat !” he mutters, savagely. ‘‘ You hell-cat !” 

‘*Well,” she says, in a mocking tone, ‘‘ whose daughter 
am I now ?” 

The gypsy digs his nails into his palms till the blood 
spurts from them. Then he says, sullenly : 

** Ralph Courtlandt’s.” 

At that instant they are startled by hearing a smothered 
cough in the next room. Indeed, so distinct is it that it 
sounds as though it were ia their own apartment. 

‘* By heavens, we are betrayed !” Leonie cries. 

In an instant she unlocks the door and bounds into the 
hext room. 

The feeble light from a lamp half burned down shows 
Vol, XIII., No. 2—13, 


Leonie a man stretched at full length upon the sofa, ap- 
parently plunged in a profound slumber. 

She watches his face narrowly. After atime she returns, 
satisfied that he has heard nothing. 

‘* We are safe,” she whispers ; ‘‘ the fool sleeps.” 

But there seems now a fresh cause for alarm. 

Leonie hears the voices of Tomkins and another on the 
staircase. 

“The idiot has brought him to-night,” she mutters, 
furiously, ringing the bell. ‘‘ They must be taken into 
another room. Remember,” she says to D’Albo, ‘the 
rough night I described, and think of your precious neck 
when Ralph Courtlandt asks you who I am.” 

In the ordinary way Mr. Richard Tomkins has consider- 
able assurance, not to say consummate impudence ; but as 
he leads old Courtlandt into the room where Leonie is, he 
trembles like a leaf, and when he says, ‘‘ Your daughter, 
Mr. Courtlandt,” the words come with difficulty, and his 
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mouth feels hot and dry. The old man is still as one in 
« dream. He looks earnestly at the woman before him, 
but he says never a word. 

Seeing that he does not, as she had expected, advance 
toward her, Leonie, after a moment’s hesitation, springs 
toward him. She throws her arms around his neck, and 
whispers, in a soft, low voice : 

** Father |” 

Mechanically his arms fall around her waist—mechanic- 
ally he kisses her forehead, and murmurs : 

** My child !” 

His voice makes Leonie start ; it makes the man’s face 
grow harder and more malignant than it usually appeared, 
and it makes him clinch his hands. 

Leonie leads the old man to a seat, and then she places 
herself on a stool at his feet. 

There he sits, running his hands through her hair and 
gazing earnestly into her face for some time; then he 
looks at D’Albo. As he does so a shudder shakes his 
whole frame. 

“Ts this my child?’ he asks, in a voice almost in- 
nudible, 

Terribly evil the gypsy’s face looks just now; more 
tightly does he clinch his hands, It is some few minutes 
before he can speak. His great thirst for vengeance chokes 
his words, At length he says, with a bitter curse : 

"io," 

* And what you told me before 

‘* Was a lie, to torture you.” 

The rest of his speech is made up of imprecations, 

Again Ralph shudders, 

Then his gaze returns to Leonie, and he whispers : 

** What is your name ?” 

‘* Marion,” she answers, in the same iow tone, taking 
his hand between her own. * 

“Her name!” cries Ralph, growing animated. ‘Her 
dear name!” and he again plays with her hair, and his 
hand travels round her soft, swelling neck. 

He raises the locket which dangles on her breast—the 
one which had exercised so strange an influence upon 
})’Albo. At first he regards it indifferently, Suddenly he 
utters a wild cry and presses it to his lips, 

‘Her locket,” he cries, ecstatically ; ‘the locket I 
placed round her own dear neck. Now I know for very 
truth that you are my own darling child.” 

Black with passion, D’Albo makes a spring in the direc- 
tion of the speaker. 

Tomkins seizes him. D’Albo makes no resistance. 
he does is to cry, fiercely : 

“Take me away ! take me away! If I breathe the same 
air with him I shall kill him !” 

Ralph sits for some hours fondling the face and hair of 
Leonie. When Dick asks him what time he intends re- 
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turning to Courtlundt Cliffs, he declares his intention to | 
remain at the Raven the whole night—he will never leave | 


his daughter again. 
* * * * * * + 

It has been an anxious time for those engaged in the 
notable scheme for making the fiery Leonie heiress to 
Ralph Courtlandt’s wealth. 

There had occurred much to disturb our friend Tom- 
kins, 

The impatient Leonie, chafing under restraint, had more 
than once burst through the lines he had laid down for 
her. 
priety by her mad riots, and she had nearly shaken the 
life out of the old crone at Courtlandt Cliffs, Prompted 
by curiosity, she visited the “‘ dungeon,” as she called it. 
At the entrance she was met by Rebecca, who, with the 


All | 


She had frightened the little hotel out of its pro- | 


utmost volubility and with the strangest phrases, shrieked 
imprecation after imprecation upon her. 

‘““Ay!” she screamed; ‘‘I know you, you witch! you 
false trollop ! you wing of Baal ! you vile creature! | know 
you! Where is Courtlandt? Eb! where is Courtlandt ? 
You come with your limbs, and your blind devils ; but 
where is Courtlanidt ? S’oho! s’oho ! you have him, have 
you? May you be consumed and swallowed, you vicious, 
dirty jade !—you rag! you filth !” 

This, and much more to the same effect, said Rebecca. 
Leonie, furious at the opprobious epithets hurled so ener. 
getically at her, caught the wrinkled, parchment form in 
her arms, and shook it with much vigor and for so long, 
that for a time it was doubtful whether the old beldame 
would again find breath to evtn whisper her wants, much 
less to yell out her maledictions, 

However, in a little time, she was as lung-powerful as 
ever, and the first word she uttered was a ringing execra- 
tion. 

Leonie having commanded Dick to gag her, and seeing 
| that he showed small inclination to carry out her wishes, 
left Courtlandt Cliffs in high dudgeon, followed down the 
hill for a considerable way by the gibes and curses of 
Rebecca, 

D’Albo, who had accompanied them, appeared affected 
by the scene. He could not see her form, but he seemed 
to dwell with much satisfaction upon the hag’s words, 

‘* Tomkins,” he whispered, as they were leaving, ‘‘she’s 
a capital woman, that. She reminds me of my poor old 
mother, and she was one of the best that ever breathed ; a 
trifle rough, perhaps.” 

There seemed to be a doubt ‘about this, and D’Albo 
turned it over in his mind. 

** Yes,” he continued, ‘‘I suppose she was a trifle rough 

butsuch a one! And she never bred a jibber—never !” 
| This man, too, has given our friend Dick a great deal of 
trouble. He hates Courtlandt with such uncontrollable 
fierceness that it is with the utmost difficulty Tomkins has 
prevented a serious outburst, 

Had the two men been left together for any time, Court- 
landt or D’Albo would have ceased to live. To keep 
them apart requires unremitting care. It is not thought 
advisable to send the gypsy away until the relations of 
| Courtlandt have been introduced to the so-called daugh- 
ter. 

This in the ordinary way would have happened a day or 
| two after their arrival at Englewood; but when Ralph 
rose in the morning, after the first meeting with Leonie, 
he rose as a man demented. He said little, and nothing to 
the purpose—he wandered about like one in a dream. 
| The local doctor declared it was nothing—the sudden 
| shock, the excitement, etc., had for the moment deranged 
| bis faculties ; a few days’ perfect quiet and all would be 
well. 

This unlooked-for loss of reason is a great blow to them 
all. The friends, therefore, must be kept away until he 
| has thoroughly recovered. 
| A madman’s recognition will only excite suspicion, and 
| just now he is so uncertain that he is as likely to repudi- 
| ate this long-lost child as not. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
“T PRAYED GOD TO GUIDE ME IN THIS MATTER.” 

In the loveliest portion of ono of the sweetest of the 
New England States, sheltered by lofty hills, and within 
the shade of an antique little church, stands the home of 
the Reverend Lawrence Gaythorne. 

There is nothing you can compare his two daughters, 
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Maggie aud Ada, to except the rose. They are two roses 
albeit of different natures—the moss and the damask. 
Maggie, with her mass of golden hair, her open, happy 
face (pure white and carmine), her bright, full eye; and 
Ada, with her darker skin ; rich, deep-colored cheeks ; the 
oval Madonna face; and her black, dreamy, languishing 
eyes. In the calm depth of these there seems a world 
beyond—a wistfulness, an unutterable longing, a strange 
inward spiritual gazo impossible to describe. 

They are standing in a beautifully arranged garden, 
ablaze with gorgeous blossom, their graceful arms en- 
twining each other’s waists, and Ada says : 

** You have not told me about the lady you have brought 
with you—Mrs. Carados !” 

‘‘She has some money at Edward’s Bank, you know, 
darling,” Maggie explains. ‘Poor thing! she was left a 
widow, and had come to New York hoping to get some 
light employment. I was going to write to mamma 
about her, when, a few hours after seeing her, Edward 
and I were on Broadway and we saw her run over by a 
carriage. Edward, of course, got assistance; and as she 
was unconscious and couldn’t tell us her address, he took 
her to the St. Nicholas Hotel. I nursed her. For- 
tunately, she wasn’t much hurt, and the doctor says her 
arm will soon get well. You are aware I wrote to papa 
and asked him to let her stay here a bit until she recov- 
cred. She’s such a sweet, amiable creature, and I am 
sure mamma will like her.” 

“If Mr. Delmar knows her, I suppose that is suffi- 
cient,” Ada ruminates, dubious!y. ‘I thought I detected 
a curious expression in her eyes last night as she looked 
at you.” 

“You stupid, suspicious old darling,” cries her sister, 
‘*what foolish fancy have you got now? There’s papa.” 

The Reverend Mr. Gaythorne is not an old man, but 
sorrow and anxiety has left its impress upon his grave, 
pure face. As is his wont, he kisses his two daughters 
affectionately, and then, with his arms linked in theirs, he 
walks thoughtfully round the garden, saying : 

‘Your friend, Maggie—Mrs. Carados—has not come 
down yet. We will not commence breakfast until she 
makes her appearance, I like regularity, but I confess I 
am not sorry to have this opportunity of enjoying the 
fragrant morning air.” 

“You know, papa,” Maggie remarks, apologetically, 
‘she has been ill, and we must not be too exacting with 
an invalid.” 

“‘Poor thing, poor thing!” the clergyman answers, 
thoughtfully ; “‘she has seen much trouble. She is a 
good woman—a very good, resigned and pious woman.” 

Eloise had not been long in this house, but her consum- 
mate art had blinded the unsuspecting minister, and al- 
ready had hé conceived a strong regard for her. 

When at length they enter the breakfast-room, they 
find Eloise there, earnestly perusing her Bible. 

At the family prayers, which follow, there is no one so 
devout as she. 

A wise custom prevails in the parsonage. The letters 


are not distributed until after breakfast. 


‘“‘If it is bad news, my children,”’ Mr. Gaythorne used 
to say, ‘it will spoil your digestion ; and if it is good news 
it will take away your appetite. Therefore, after break- 
fast we will open the letters.” 

There is a letter for himself, this morning, which 
strangely perplexes him, He reads it over several times, 
and then exclaims : 

‘* Dear me, this is very strange !” 

“* What is it, papa, dear ?” Maggie asks, 

“Well, my child, it will puzzle you as much as it has 





me. You have heard us mention a brother of your 
mother’s—a strange, and, I fear, a’ godless man. We 
have seen nothing of him for years ; indeed, I have not 
wished to meet him, This is a letter from a man named 
Tomkins, saying that Ralph Courtlandt—your uncle—has 
just found his long-lost daughter, that he wishes to intro- 
duce her to the family, and that there will be great festiv- 
ities in honor of the event. The writer adds further that 
this discovery was made some weeks since, but that tho 
sudden shock was so great as to deprive Ralph, for some 
time, of his reason. He has now, however, recovered, and 
he desires our immediate presence in Englewood, I never 
knew he had a wife, much less a daughter.” 

“How funny!” cries Maggie, clapping her hands; 
‘*how awfully funny —quite a discovery. I should so like 
to seo Uncle Courtlandt. Why, what’s the matter, Mrs. 
Carados ? How pale you look ?” 

“My arm is rather painful—that is all. Will you ex- 
cuseme? Thank you. I think I had better rest a little.” 

‘*We have roused you too early, Mrs. Carados,” sug- 
gests Mr. Guythorne. ‘You are possibly not accustomed 
to our hours.” 

‘Thank you. I feel slightly faint. I will retire to my 
room for a while,” 

‘‘Poor thing, she’s very weak,” says Maggie, after 
Eloise has left ; ‘‘and it must be a terrible thing to be left 
a young widow.” 

‘“*T must show this letter to your mother,” remarks Mr. 
Gaythorne. ‘‘I suppose, under the circumstances, we 
should visit him. But for myself, I really never wished 
to meet the man.” 

‘My dear papa”—Ada takes his hand and fixes her 
pleading eyes upon his face—‘‘I want to say something ta 
you, but you must promise me that you will not be cross.” 

Well, well, my child, yhat would you ask ?” 

‘*T know, papa dear, that we ought not to mention his 
name again; but our anxiety has been so great. Her- 
bert——” 

‘Yes, pa, Herbert,” Maggie chimes in. 

‘*T have noticed your grief, my darling,” the old man 
replies ; ‘* but I could not bring myself to speak of him. 
He has gone on so strangely, he has done such vile things, 
that for some time I have doubted his sanity. I trembled, 
every letter I opened, lest it should be to say that he was 
in the hands of the police, The disgrace would cling to 
you through life. I communicated with two gentlemen 
who have made this malady a study. They contrived to 
see him and question him wifhout exciting his suspicion. 
They found that his mind was certainly unsteady, and 
that he was altogether deficient of the moral sense. They 
considered that he*should be confined. He was taken in 
a half-drunken state at Philadelphia, and he is now an in- 
mate of Dr. Gray’s establishment. I prayed to God to 
guide mo in this matter, and I pray now that I have 
done right. He is, at any rate, free from sin and tempta- 
tion, and he is well cared for,” 

““Oh, you dear papa, how thankful we are!” both the 
girls exclaim, 





Cuarter XVIII. 
“YOU SEEM TO ME LIKE A LINK BETWEEN MY BROTHER AND 
MYSELF.” 

Ir had been a long time since the sufferings of Eloise 
had forced tears from her strange, wild eyes. 

She had met want and the world’s contempt with a 
sullen defiance, 

When most women would have cried she laughed— 
—luughed at her oppressors, and told them how she 
scorned and hated them, The greater her wretchedness, 
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the stronger became her determination to throw oft, some 
day, the shackles af poverty, and, rich and free, to 
punish the world for its heartless contumely. 

This dream of power and wealth, albeit there was small 
prospect of its realization, filled her mind with a savage 
satisfaction, and closed the floodgates of her agony. 

Eloise had hitherto encountered no disappointment 
which had so overwhelmed her as the fact that Ralph 
Courtlandt had found his daughter. 

At one blow her schemes, her visions, and all for which 
she had risked so much, were utterly wrecked ; her whole 
future was destroyed. For what had she robbed her 
employer ? and for what had she married Herbert? For 
what had she plotted at the New York and Havana Bank ? 
and for what had she suffered anguish, physical and 
mental? To find herself, before the battle had barely 
commenced, disarmed and paralyzed ; beaten, too, in a 
quarter she had every reason to believe incapable of 
opposition. 

She had taken the word of Tomkins that Courtlandt’s 
daughter was dead, and the possibility of such a claimant 
appearing on the scene never suggested itself. 

It is true that the private-inquiry detective had told her 
that Tomkins had met a Miss Courtlandt in Washington 
Square, but this was a low trapeze performer, and the 
similarity in the names could be nothing but a coinci- 
dence. Indeed, so little impression had the incident 
made upon her, that, after her first exclamation that she 
would run down to Englewocd and see the ‘‘ creature,” it 
had entirely escaped her recollection. 

Tho news came with that terrible suddenness which so 
frequently accompanies evil tidings. 

She left the breakfast-room, and, reaching her bedside, 
burst into a paroxysm of weeping. 

It is very piteous and very fearful to see the ferocious 
agony of this woman. Her eges flash fiercely, and all 
bedewed as they are look like ravenous flames, which 
burnt the more furiously for the water scattered on them. 

‘*T had bnilt all my hope upon it,” she groans, ‘‘and 
all seemed to go so well. She should never have married 
—never! The money must have been mine—nothing but 
this could have snatched it from me. I never dreamt of 
such a catastrophe. Oh, my vision, my vision, how soon 
destroyed! There is no chance left now. I have tied 
myself to a penniless fool, and shall gain nothing. There 
is no chance.” 

Eloise remains for a time deep in thought, and then she 
continues, the glare of her eyes growing deeper : 

** Yes, one, and only one—were she to die !” 

A cruel smile plays around the woman’s mouth. ' She 
feels an irresistible desire to strangle her rival. Had 
Leonie at that moment stood before her, Eloise would 
have struggled to kill her. 

‘“* Unless she dies,” she reiterates, ‘‘ my labor is in vain. 
Unless she dies !” 

The possibility of the inexorable King coming to her 
assistance calms her. She repeats the words, ** Unless she 
dies,” many times, and then, with tearless eyes, sits for a 
considerable period thinking. 

There is much to occupy Eloise’s thought:, much to 
render her anxious and watchful. The recollection of the 
strange man who had so persistently followed her when in 
New York makes her intensely uneasy. 

She did not know his face, and her heart sinks within 
her when she considers that he might be in the pay of the 
police, 

It was while endeavoring to eluda this lynx-eyed and 
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This had occasioned her exquisite pain, but upoh the 
whole, the adventure had been a fortunate one. It had 
brought her into the home of the Gaythornes’ easier and 
earlier than she had expected, and it gave her an excuse 
for remaining much indoors. 

The murder of Ezra Isaacs in Burkett’s Court had cre- 
ated considerable excitement, and was widely discussed. 
The detectives were hunting high and low for the assassin. 
In the newspaper reports of the tragedy much had been 
made of the disappearance of the strange girl with tho 
peculiar eyes, who had attended the store and acted as the 
old man’s housekeeper. A tolerably correct description of 
her was scattered broadcast over the country, and morn- 
ing after morning the public eagerly scanned the papers 
to see if she had been found. 

Eloise had solemnly declared to Herbert her innocence 
of this crime ; guilty or not guilty, appearances were ter- 
ribly against her, and she shuddered as she thought of 
the verdict nine juries out of ten would immediately return. 

Here in this quiet New England home she is at least 
safe—they will not look for her here. But the necessity 
of avoiding the busy haunts of men greatly limits her 
power of action. 

** Still,” she thinks, ‘‘ with Van Buren in the office with 
Delmar, and me here with the girls, it will be easy enough 
to stop, or, at any rate, postpone, this projected marriage. 
Fortunately, I have only one to deal with. It would be 
troublesome were they both engaged. As it is, Ada is not 
likely for many years to dream of a husband.” 

Ada had some time since, with a woman’s perversity, 
fallen in love with a man who was not only an artist, but 
a doubter of the Mosaic account of the formation of the 
world. This attachment had been a source of the most 
poignant grief to Mr. Gaythorne. But the cloud was at 
length dispelled by Ada herself ; for her father’s happiness 
she sacrificed her heart, and Edmund Sinclair, who loved 
her so strongly, was told he could see her no more. 

Eloise was rather doubtful, now that she had seen the 
sisters, whether Ada would prove the cipher she had cal- 
culated upon. 

Instinctively, she felt that this dark, quiet girl, with her 
wistful, dreamy expression, and her placid determination, 
doubted her. 

The unfavorable impression she had excited must be 
removed, for, even apart from the consideration of win 
ning old Courtlandt’s money, it was absolutely essential 
for her safety that all here should respect and trust her. 

Eloise expected to receive some token from Van Buren, 
for she imagined that Mr. Delmar would have mentioned 
at the office her accident, and told, at least, Mr. Stimson, 
her whereabouts. 

The day before leaving New York she asked Maggie's 
lover the question, and she was surprised and annoyed 


| that he had told Van Buren nothing. She begged Maggic 


to write a few lines for her to this young gentloman— 
ostensibly to thank him for his kindness in seeing her to 
Street—really to acquaint him with her future ad- 
dress. All this Mr. Delmar declared was quite unneces- 
sary ; Eloise, however, had her own way, and the note was 
dispatched. 

Eloise had been, for the moment, so disconcerted by 
the news the good clergyman had read at the breakfast- 
table, that for a time she forgot the letter he had handed 





| her. 


It is still in her hand. Now that she is quieter, she 
opens it, It is from Tom Van Buren ; a long letter, and 
in every respect a wild one, An effort to express, in very 


apparently untirable individual that Eloise had mct with | guarded language, intense admiration and boundless devo- 


her accident. 


tion, leads him into many incoherencies. It is plain that 
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he has fallen foolishly and deeply in love with Eloise, 
and every line of his note breathes his ardor. 

He complains, not without bitterness, of the reticence of 
Mr. Delmar, and it is easy to see that he bears his manager 
but little esteem. So much space is devoted to a declara- 
tion of his anxiety for her safety, and reiterated statements 
that he desired above all things to render her a service, 
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| ately during her illness, ‘‘ You looked so awfully bad, that 
| I was quite alarmed. I want you, if you are well enough, 
| to come and see mamma, She’s so anxious to meet you. 
| Not if you don’t feel strong, you know, dear. I’m sure 
| you'll like her. She’s been a great invalid, as we’ve told 
| you, and sometimes she’s a little funny, but you won’t 
, mind that, will you ?” 
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that Eloise had reached the last sheet before she read any- 
thing of the proceedings at Philadelphia. 

The news astounds her ; it is utterly inexplicable. What 
did it mean? Fresh danger to her ? 

She is pondering over this mysterious seizure, when 
there comes a tiny knock at the door, and, asking if she 
might see her, Maggie enters. 

‘I hope you are better now, darling,” she says. , Sho 
had learnt with a girl’s facility to address Eloise affection- 
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With careless, light-hearted prattle, she leads the way 
to her mother’s room. 

Mrs, Gaythorne had been confined to her bed for many 
years ; an affection of the spine prostrated her. She bore 
her affliction with much patience ; suffering and the mo- 
notony of her existence had made her abrupt in manner, 
and had given her some queer notions; they had not, 
however, succeeded in making her either selfish or ill- 
tempered. 
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Mrs. Gaythorne has a thin, wan face, very gentle in its 
expression, pale blue eyes, and light brown hair. She is 
rarely fretful, but sometimes the dreariness of her life is 
too much even for her resignation, Upon such occasions 
the increased tenderness of her daughters, and her hus- 
band’s mild and loving expostulations, never tail to coax 
back the spirit of contentment. 

“‘ Ah, Mrs, Carados,” she says, as Eloise approach. s her, 
‘‘I am glad tosee you here to cheer us upa bit! I am 
quite helpless, as you observe, dependent upon others for 
the slightest thing. 
trouble, an anxiety, and a burden to all around me, Don’t 
shake your head, Maggie ; you are too good to acknow- 
ledge it, but I know of how much pleasure I have robbed 
my two dear girls. You will find me very fidgety and very 
irritable, Mrs. Carados, for they tell me I’ve a most ter- 
rible temper——”’ 

**Oh, ma!” Maggie remonstrates. 

‘*And so you have lost your husband ? 
all have our troubles. Did you love him ? 
you did. Bend over me, and let me kiss you, 
face, and I am never deceived in any one—never. 
minds me—who does it remind me of ? 
if I stare at you. 
coming back. Let the sun fall upon your cheek. 


Well, well, we 
But of course 
[ like your 
It re- 


whom you resemble, It is a face I knew in my childhood ; 


and it is those days I am dragging before me, through the | 


tangled interval of suffering and incident.” 


She speaks in a low, dreamy way, as much to herself as | 


to the daughter and stranger before her. 

**The days when the roar of the sea lulled mo to sleep, 
and the dancing waves sang to me in the morning. Some- 
times they grew angry, and I heard them threaten in the 
night, and then there was awful havoc. When I was very 
young they sent me away from Courtlandt Cliffs, and I 
My husband was very poor, and my 
A strange 


never returned. 
proud brother did not care to search me out. 
boy he was ; a stranger man he became. 


children in his will——” 

*T’m sure, mamma,” pouts Maggie, ‘‘I don’t want his 
money.” 

‘My brother,” the sufferer thoughtfully muses—‘‘ my 
brother. Of course. I see it now. You have my brother's 
forehead, and my brother’s eyes. Come, let me kiss you 
again. You seem to me likea link between my brother 
and myself. In you I see him stand before me, You are 
a good, dear creature. You must make this house your 
home.” 

‘© You are very, very kind. I have met with more sym- 
pathy and generous care from your daughter than I have 
ever experienced before. I am, believe me, deeply grate- 
ful, and when you receive me with such affection—when 
your daughter’s goodness becomes intensified in yourself 
—words fail me, Mrs. Gaythorne; I know not what to 
say.” 


For a moment Eloise is touched. She has been accus- 


tomed to rough receptions and contemptuous sneers, and | 


here are strangers who surround her with love! 

There is in her nature, as thi re is in every nature, a soft 
spot. The armor of her stubbornness and of her greed 
has its vulnerable points. Kindness is the only weapon 
which is likely to reach her heart; and here there is so 
little bitterness, so little selfishness, so little strife, and so 


much warmheartedness, that all the good in her unlikely | 


disposition will be forced to assert itself. It will take time 
to change such as her ; events may occur which will drive 
all idea of gentleness and gratitude away. Even now, 


Eight years I have been like this—a | 


Don’t mind me | 
The face I knew so well is gradually | 
There, | 
that is it; I must look at you a bit, and I will tell you | 


He will regret | 
his neglect, I know, before he dies, and remember my 


even as her heart turns, she reflects bitterly, with all the 
bitterness of her bitter mind, that they would not receive 
her thus as Eloise d’Ancre—no, she would be spurned, 

To what, then, dces she owe this brightness? To 
money? ‘To the miserable twelve hundred dollars she 
has deposited in the New York and Havana Bank ? Even 
as a tear courses her cheek, even as she presses Mrs. Gay- 
thorne’s hand, she thinks this, and stronger than ever be- 
comes her purpose of securing wealth. 

‘Papa had a letter from Unclo Ralph this morning,” 
Maggie says, after a while; ‘‘at least one written by his 
order. Did you know that he was married ?” 

** Married !” echoes Mrs. Gaythorne, in a tone which de- 
clared at once how absurd in her mind the notion is, 
** Married, indeed !” 

At this moment Mr. Gaythorne enters, 
| **He has written, my dear,” hoe explains, ‘‘saying ho 
| has found his long-lost daughter ——” 

‘Daughter !” repeats the invalid, in dismay. 
she will have all his money.” 

‘*Never mind his money, my dear,” her husband re- 
turns, smiling faintly ; ‘‘ what we have to think of is our 
duty. He wishes to introduce his daughter to the family, 
and he asks us to see him at Courtlandt Clifts at the ear- 
liest moment.” 

‘He acts very properly. We have been estranged too 
long.”’ Mrs, Gaythorne is delighted at the prospect of a 
reconciliation with her brother. 

The breach between herself and her only relative living 
had occasioned her much disquietude, She had hoped to 
see her girls benefit from his wealth, but apart from sordid 
motives she longs to clasp her brother’s hand. 

‘*Of course you can go, dear, and take Maggie and Ada 
| with you,” she continues, 

**It would be really unkind, under the. circumstances, 
to refuse to do so,” replies her husband ; “still I would 
rather the necessity had not arisen.” 

“You may like Ralph when you meet him,” is the ar 
swer his wife makes, ‘ Remember, you know nothing cf 
him except from hearsay.” 

‘*Can’t we take Mrs, Carados ?” asks Maggie. 

“T will remain with your mamma; it will be dull for 
her alone,” Eloise says. ‘Is not this change enough for 
me ?” 

‘* Bravely spoken,” declares Mr. Gaythorne, 

**You are a dear, kind creature,” choruses his wife, 
“and I shall be glad of your company.” 


‘* Then 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“IF YOU WISH TO LEAVE THIS PLACE IN SAFETY, DO NO UTTER 
ANOTHER WORD.” 

O you are going to desert me already, ara 
~ you, you naughty thing ?” Magpie com- 
ay A plains, in assumed indignation. ‘' Never 
mind; I'll have my revenge. But my! 
Icok at the time ; I shall never be ready ‘or 
dinner. Do you know,” she pursues, when 
they are out of the room, “old Dr. Baxter, 
who comes to see us sometimes, shocked 
| papa awfully one day ? He’s a dear old gen- 
| tleman, but so fond of eating. Well, he said he believed 
| God was more likely to be found in the kitchen than in any 
| other room in the house, for all the good things came froin 
| there. Wasn’t it wicked? Pa gave him a good lecture, 
| and told him that the devil sent cooks to pamper and to 
waste. But it was no use talking to him. He winked at 
| me—yes, actually winked ; and then, pointing to me, said 
with a chuckle, that if all the d:vii’s emissaries came in 
‘such a delightful form, ke should turn sinner at once. 
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- This was too much for ps, and he walked out of the room, 
and they’ve never been such good friends since,” 

To see Maggie, with sleeves tucked up, showing her 
soft, white, beautifully-shaped arms, her eyes sparkling, 
and with a coquettish-looking apron on, gracefully wield- 
ing the rolling-pin, and upon a slab forming all kinds of 
exquisite culinary dainties, wonderfully fashioned, and 
filled with all kinds of gustatory dainties, is a sight at once 
for the poet and the epicure—an airy fairy, conjuring elfin 
pastry as light as her ethereal self. 

**T’ve such a lot to do this morning,” remarks Maggie, 
as she proceeds busily with her work. ‘‘Ada never does 
anything of this kind. She’s very clever, to be sure, but 
not at all domesticated. What does she do with herself ? 
Ah ! that’s a secret ; I mustn’t tell you. Perhaps she will 
one day. You will be surprised when you hear it. 
Wouldn’t you like to take a little walk round the garden 
and peep at the church ? Don’t trouble to dress yourself, 
Put on my old sun hat ; you’re sure not to meet any one; 
this isn’t like New York, you know.” 

There is much in this well-arranged kitchen, with its 
numberless contrivances for saving labor, and its culinary 
curiosities, to interest most women, 

Eloise neither understands nor cares for any of these 
things, and she is glad enough to take Maggie’s hint, for 
at this moment company is irksome to her. 

Her morning’s cogitation had been interrupted. She 
had matured no plan, and she feels uneasy. 

Eloise now walks through the garden, heedless of the 
gay flowers and the glories round her, into the graveyard 
of the little antique-looking church. Upon a convenient 
stone she sits for some time pondering upon her plans. In 
front of her is the arched doorway of the church, and 
upon this her eyes are fixed, vacantly, and without pur- 
pose. 

After a time, and very gradually, Eloise realizes that the 
door is slowly moving ; it is being cautiously opened from 
within. It is not a continuous movement, but short, 
gentle jerks. When sufficient space occurs, a shaggy 
head is obtruded, and two black, restless eyes meet her 
own. 

The face is of a type Eloise is well acquainted with ; 
low-browed, thiek-lipped and brutal ; a short, thick neck, 
and a bullet head ; a countenance seen more often in the 
purlieus of Bleecker or Houston Streets, or in the Bowery, 
than*in the quiet country. 

Eloise returns the fellow’s gaze more in astonishment 
than alarm. The class he belongs to is not so terrible to 
her as it would be.to most women. She had lived much 
in low neighborhoods, where poverty is for ever elbowing 
crime, 

“It ain’t no good of yer makin’ a row,” says the man, 
in a low, ferocious voice, ‘‘’cause afore yer piped two 
notes I’d spoil yer windpipe, I would. If yer likes to lend 
a poor fella’ a hand, you'll be doing a fair, upright, 
straightdown action. If yer ain’t game for it, keep your 
clatter-trap still till I get away—d’ye hear? And if yer 
sets the cops on me, thunderbolt me if I won’t come to 
yer in the night and tear yer innards out—that’s what I'll 
do!” 

Eloise listens calmly to the scoundrel’s words. To see 
this low, rough head in the quaint archway of the little 
church, to hear the savage, vulgar voice destroying the 
solemn stillness, and murderous threats putting to flight 
the singing birds, is so strange, and altogether so out of 
keeping with the peace and beauty around, that it seems 
to her, for a moment, like some hideous nightmare—a gro- 
tesque horror breaking in upon a pleasant vision. 

It recalls, too, much of the past, acd in that instant she 
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realizes that the law, daintily dressed though she is, will 
recognize no difference between Eloise Gaythorne and the 
hulking, ragged wretch before her, as they are, indeed, 
both criminals. 

Eloise’s fits of generosity and sympathy are few; just 
then she feels an intense desire to thwart the ends of jus- 
tice. She would bave gone out of her way at that moment 
to have saved the ill-conditioned rascal facing her. 

It is astrango impulse, and one foreign to her nature } 
but as the sequel will show, it is an exceedingly fortunate 
one. It occurred to her afterward that there was even 
danger to herself in the man being found at this spot. 
The emissaries of justice were the last people she desired 
to see at Woodbine. 

**Do you think that I am a baby,” she returns, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘to be frightened at your foolish threats ? 
What can I do for you? Is it money ?” 

She speaks roughly, and without the suspicion of fear. 
The fellow is considerably surprised at her, tone; from 
her appearance he has expected something very different, 
He now eyes her from head to foot. 

“You seem a right un, hang me if you don’t,” he blurts 
out. ‘* But it ain’t spondulix, ’cause I can do with that ; 
and it ain’t only keeping quiet ; there’s suthin’ else I want, 
and if you’re game to do it—gosh ! you'd be a peach, fair 
up and right down, and there ain’t nothing I wouldn’t do 
for you—there !” 

**Say what you want, man; you are wasting time,” she 
cries, impatiently. 

‘* Why, it’s like this,” the fellow answers. ‘ I’ve ripped 
this blank limb of mine open, and the pain’s just awful, it 
is. The bit o’ stuff I put round it’s come off, and I can’t 
stoop to put it right again, If I’d a bit of clean linen and 
a drop of water, now, l’d be another man.” 

‘If you can manage to crawl to that little stream I will 
do my best. But you mustn’t lose time talking, so move 
yourself,” 

Painfully, and with blessings strangely intermingled 
with imprecations, the fellow drags himself to the water. 

The wound he had received is an ugly one, and want of 
attention has made it very unpleasant to look upon. To 
any one unaccustomed to dressing such injuries the task 
of bandaging it would have proved very repulsive. Eloise 
does not hesitate ; she carefully washes it with the water 
of the running stream ; the cold seems to give the sufferer 
much ease, for he groans out many queer expressions of 
gratitude, 

** You must get into tho hogpital with this,” she says to 
him, authoritatively, ‘‘or at least lie up ; it will never get 
well unless you do.” 

** Won't it, though ? Blow me, that’s bad, aint’t it ?” he 
blurts out. ‘‘Might as well knock at the door of the 
Tombs at once as to go into a hospital.” , 

He examines the womun who is kneeling by his side at- 
tentively. Suddenly he ejaculates in astonishment : 
‘Lord! in course I thought I knew the phiz. 

say, thunderbolt me, if you ain’t changed.” 

Eloise turns very pale. She holds her head lower, and 
says nothing. 

‘‘Why, you’re the little girl that used to be in Burkett's 
Court, off the Bowery. It ain’t often I’m out of ‘ York,’ 
but a bit ago I thought the country would be more healthy- 
like. 1’ve seen yer scores o’ times.” 

‘*You are dreaming,” Eloise returns, in a nervous tone. 
‘I’ve never been in New York in my life——” 

“Oh! oh!” laughs the rascal, ‘‘that’s a good un, that 
is, But there, love yer pretty little heart, I aren’t a-going 
to give yer away. You've acted trumps to me, and I ain't 
the man to go agin yer,” 
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Eloise sees in the distance the form of a woman advanc- 
ing from the house, 

‘** Hush !” she cries ; ‘‘some one is coming. If you wish 
to leave this place in safety, do not utter another word 
unless I speak to you.” — 
CHAPTER XX. 


“TY WONDER THAT YOU LIKE TO DWELL UPON his FACE.” 
’ 
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LOISE has scarcely uttered her words 
of warning to the tramp when Ada 
Gaythorne comes up, and watches 

9 the movements of the pair with much 

curiosity. 

Neither of them appears to be con- 
scious of her presence. Eloise is try- 
ing to make a bandage of her hand- 
xerchief, which is not so easy a task 
as the bathing had been, for she has 
merely slight use of her one arm. 

** Will you let me help you ?” Ada 
asks, and without waiting for per- 
mission, she is on her knees, tenderly 
assisting Eloise. It is a pleasant, if strange, sight to see 
these well-dressed women carefully binding up the wounds 
of the repulsive tramp. 

They finish their task at last in silence. ‘The man rises 
to his feet, and showers upon them a profusion of thanks. 

“*T shall never forget you, young ladies ; never. You've 
made another man o’ me. Not the longest day I Jive shall 
I forget yer.” 

He looks at Eloise as he says this, and he lays some em- 
phasis on his words. 

Her expression plainly urges him to be gone; Ada pre- 
sents him with some money, and he limps away. 

‘*Poor fellow,” she cries, ‘‘ how shocking for him to 
have to walk in such pain! If he waits a little while some 
conveyance will be sure to pass down the road.” 

**Couldn’t do it, thank yer,” he replies, half turning, 
and showing a cunning leer upon his ugly face ; ‘got a 
particular appointment with the minister of the next vil- 
lage, and can’t wait nohow.” 

He limps away, and presently gets into the road, and 
they see no more of him. 

As he disappears Ada throws her arms round the neck 
of Eloise, and kissing her tenderly, says : 

“You are the noblest woman I ever met. Not one 
woman in a thousand would have shown the kindness you 
have to that poor man. I did not like you at first; pray, 
don’t be offended with me for saying so. But now I see 
how good you are, I ask your pardon for having doubted 

ou.” 

Eloise warmly returns her embrace, and they walk 

through the waving grass in silence. 

Eloise is thankful to see the last of the tramp. His un- 
expected recognition had seriously alarmed her. Just 
now, however, is not the time to indulge in morbid appre- 
hensions ; she must make the best use she can of the 
sudden change in Ada’s ssntiments. 

**Do you ever long for some change ?” she gently asks. 
“Do you not ever sigh for New York, or the life of a 
large city ?” 

**Never,” Ada replies, ‘‘ You see, we have been very, 
very happy here. I could not feel dull in a house which 
contains all those I Jove—or nearly so,” she quickly adds. 
‘‘Then I have plenty to: occupy my time. Iam fond of 
reading, too. I love walking, for I reverence Nature, and 
then there is my——” She hesitates, 

Eloise looks up inquiringly. 

‘* Your what ?” she queries, 
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“Well, I may as well tell you now. I dare say you will 
find it out. Ob, Mrs. Carados, don’t think I’m deceitful ; 
this is the only thing I have ever hid from papa—mamma 
knows all about it; but you know, dear, papa has such 
fanny notions about these things, and I really couldn't 
help it.” 

The dark cheeks are beautifully tinged, and the soft, 
dreamy eyes vailed. 

Her companion waits with curiosity to hear the revela- 
tion which requires so curious a prologue. 

Ada Gaythorne, as she whispers, places her cheek so 
near to Eloise, that she feels how hot it is, 

‘“*T paint !” the whisper says. 

At the instant Eloise does not see her meaning; she 
glances at her face in some surprise—certaiuly no art had 
produced i/s dark, burning beauty. 

** Yes, I paint. He taught me to; and now what do you 
think I am doing ?” 

Eloise has not the remotest idea. 

“I’m painting his likeness. Papa, you know, has a 
great horror of art, and so we are compelled to keep it a 
secret from him. Iadoreit. You've no idea how famously 
I am getting on. I will show you my precious picture 
presently.” 

**T wonder that you like to dwell upon his face. I 
should have thought that you would try to forget that 
bitter episode—it must have been very, very bitter,’’ Eloise 
remarks, 

**Forget him?” An ineffable smile overspreads Ada’s 
face, and the old, wistful look returns to her eyes as she 
exclaims, fervently, ‘‘Never! If I cannot have his dear 
old self, his portrait shall never leave me. It isn’t half as 
handsome as he is; but Maggie says it’s exactly hke him.” 

To Eloise this appears strange language from a girl who 
has been separated from her lover. 

It puzzles her, and sets her thinking. 

Maggie meets them at the door of the parsonage. 

**Oh, Ada,” she cries, ‘‘such news! Papa has decided 
to take us to Courtlandt Cliffs to-morrow. What do you 
think of that ?” 

Ada does not give utterance to her thoughts, but she 
kisses her sister, and her face beams with satisfaction. 
She expatiates upon the goodness of Mrs. Carados in at- 
tending to the poor, suffering man, and a little while after 
Mr. Gaythorne is dilating enthusiastically upon the sub- 
ject of his wife. 7 

Eloise has succeeded in finding her way to the hearts of 
this little household. They all like and trust her. 

In the morning they receive a telegram from Mr. Tom- 
kins, to the effect that Ralph Courtlandt has had a relapse, 
and begging them to postpone their visit. Three weeks 
pass before they receive any intimation of his recovery. 
Meanwhile Eloise is unable to glean any information of 
her husband—neither Ada nor Maggie can be induced to 
speak about their brother. She receives another letter 
from Van Buren, which darkly hints at a coming change 
in the management of the bank, and with this exception 
the time slips by without incident. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
“‘p’YE THINK YOU’RE GOING TO SWIM IF I SINK?” 

Ler us now return to Englewood and see what Mr. 
Tomkins is doing; or, rather, what he had already done. 

Not satisfied with arranging for a family acknowledg- 
ment of Leonie, Tomkins had prepared a will for the old 
man to sign. 

By this will he was to leave Leonie the whole of his 
wealth, with the exception of a thousand dollars a year for 
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each of his nieces. This Mr. Tomkins had done entirely 
on his own responsibility ; but he made no question that 
Ralph would sign it. Everything must be straightfor- 
ward and regular, he considered. The will must be signed 
and witnessed by an undeniable witness, and there must 
be no doubt as to Kalph’s sanity. 

Hence the irritating and untoward delay that occurred, 

To add to their other annoyances, they had run almost 
out of money. 

So far, Leonie had paid the expenses of the three, but 
she was coming to the end of her resources, and if Ralph 
did not recover soon, their position would become exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. They had expected to have found 
a home at Courtlandt Cliffs; as it was, its owner flatly 
refused to return to his habitation, and so the whole of 
them, during the weary waiting, staid at the Raven Hotcl, 
Englewood. 

The doctor’s view proved a correct one; aftcr a few 
days Ralph was once more himself. Strange yet in his 
manner, and fierce in his love for his newly-found daugh- 
ter, he followed her about with a curious sort of savage 
satisfaction, and watched hungrily her every movement. 
It was love, certainly, but so ravenous that he appeared 
often more like a tiger warily guarding his prey than a 
father shielding his child. 

With this exception there was nothing peculiar in his 
manner. ; 

At this time, just after Tomkins had written to the old 
man’s friends requesting their presence—at the moment 
when the prize seemed to be within their grasp—almost 
utter defeat followed from a totally unexpected quarter. 

Mr. Edmund Sinclair, an artist, who had been staying 
at the Raven, denounced them to Ralph as a set of swin- 
dlers. He rehearsed the conversation he had overheard, 
and implored the old man not to be imposed upon. 

It will be remembered that Dick knew nothing of the 
interview between D’Albo and the Empress of the Air; he 
was, during its progress at Courtlandt Cliffs, breaking the 
news of the discovery of Ralph’s child. 

The revelation startled him ; he saw now that the char- 
acters he had to deal with were unscrupulous as well as 
dangerous. D’Albo and Leonie asseverated with consid- 
erable vehemence the untruthfulness of the artist’s asser- 
tions. His tale was not a very probable one, and Ralph 
was loath to have his dream so quickly and so rudely 
destroyed. Still he hesitated. 

A feather would have turned the balance—indeed, they 
were within an ace of being repudiated. Chance, how- 
ever, saves them. : 

**Who are you ?” Ralph asks of the artist, “that take 
so marked an interest in my concerns? What right have 
you to listen at keyholes and watch so carefully my in- 
terests ?” 

Edmund Sinclair replies, hotly enough : 

“Tt is, J am taught, every honest man’s duty to fight 
knavery. If you want any other right, let me tell you I 
love your niece.” 

** You love his wealth,” snarls D’Albo. 

**Mon Dieu! my friend, my faithful D’Albo speaks 
trath,” Leonie sneers. 

‘** Hah !” comes from Ralph, as this view of the matter is 
suggested. 

Leonie seizes her opportunity. She falls upon her 
knees, and taking the locket from her neck, holds it before 
Courtlandt’s eyes. 

* Let,” she cries, her voice boken with emotion—“ let 
my dead mother plead for her injured daughter. Let this 
locket, like a voice from the grave, save the innocent and 
confuse the reviler.” 


“ 





Ralph seizes her in his arms and kisses her passionately, 

** You are my own dear Marian’s child—you are in very 
truth,” he softly murmurs, 

It is cleverly done. 

Leonie’s instincts are essentially dramatic. With rare 
judgment she has struck the right chord. The speech, 
the action, and the emotion produce the desired effect, 
when argument, proof, or fact might have failed. 

Mr. Tomkins craves the honor of showing Mr. Edmund 
Sinclair the door. D’Albo swears at him, declaring lie 
had before now shot a man for less, and Ralph stands 
gazing into Leonie’s eyes. 

So far, this is highly satisfactory to their schemes. But, 
alas! excitement has once more destroyed the intellect of 
old Mr, Courtlandt. 

Again came the weary, worrying waiting. 

Many times Leonie declares her intention of leaving tio 
‘*hole” and the ‘‘old idiot,” and resuming her former 
life. The solicitations of Dick, and her own desire to 
secure the wealth which she might, without doubt, make 
her own, prompts her, however, to remain. 

The account of the interview overheard by Edmund 
Sinclair has made Tomkins uneasy. However, he has 
gone too far to retreat, and he has too large a stake in tlio 
success of their plans to entertain for a moment any idea 
of abandoning the undertaking. 

At length reason again dawns upon Ralph Courtlandt, 
and they wait with much anxiety the arrival of the Gay- 
thornes and the signature of the will. 

‘* After that,” says Mr. Tomkins, “let him go mad as 
he likes. That thousand a year each for the girls is a nico 
windfall, and, I guess, clergymen ain’t the sort to make a 
muss when things are reasonable.” 

**T don’t see any use,” grumbles D’Albo, *‘in beating 
about the bush like this, The old fool, blank him, has 
recognized her, and what more do you want? If I'd had 
a voice in the matter, I should have touched some money 
long before this,” 

**Don’t you be impatient, ‘cull,’” replies Dick. ‘If 
we'd got hold of him secretly and obtained money from 
him on the quiet, not a doubt in the world his friends 
would have been suspicious, and all sorts of difficulties 
would have been put in our way. But if we call his rela- 
tions together and do everything open and public ; if we 
behave as honest men, and we are honest ”—Tomkins draws 
himself up proudly —‘‘we are honest,” he reiterates, 
‘*who shall say us ‘nay’? Miss Courtlandt, amid the ac- 
clamations of her relations, will assume her proper posi- 
tion in society ; and we, my friend—you and I, ‘ cull’— 
will reap our reward. Dost like the picture ?” 

“Tf I'd picked you up when you were a young un,” 
says D’Albo, reflectively, ‘‘I should have been worth my 
weight in gold. You're a fortune toanyone. Supposing 
there were one or two sharp lawyers in the family—how 
about calling his relations together then? It strikes no 
you'd work in secret under those circumstances. What's 
the good.of you attempting to make me believe that you 
are so confounded honest ? It’s a cursed fine farce, ain't 
it, bringing an old parson and two young girls to acknow- 
ledge her, and then talking to me of publicity and 
honesty. It’s buncombe enough for greenhorns, but vot 
for me, my boy. It won’t work, I tell you. Blood and 
fire ! d’ye think I’ve lived all these years to be humbugged 
by you? Bah!” 

D’Albo is a gentleman of a very uncertain temper, and 
day by day, as disappointment succeeds disappointment, 
he g:ows more sullen and more bitter. The frequent 
sight of Courtlandt infuriates him. It enrages him, as 0 
well-protected lamb exasperates a starving jackal. Unable 
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to reach the object of his passion, his venom is scattered 


indiscriminately upon those around him. 

‘‘Supposing,” he continues, maliciously, ‘‘somoe one, 
when those precious relatious do come, was to say she 
wasn’t the right girl at all ?” 

‘* But we know that she is the girl,” returns Dick, in a 
coaxing tone, 

‘*Supposing,” continues the gypsy, ‘‘some one was to 
prove it ?” 

‘‘Then,” observes the lawyer’s clerk, firmly, ‘*some 
one in this room would stand a good chance of finding 
himself within four walls, on a charge of conspiracy.” 

‘*Two people, you mean,” hissed D’Albo. ‘‘ D’ye think 
you're going to swim if I sink ?” 

‘*Pardon me,” Dick sententiously observes. ‘* Pardon 
me ; Ihave entered this business with the cleanest hands, 
I believe honestly and truly that the woman is what she 
represents herself to be. No, sir} I may be a dupe—a 
dupe, sir—but not a confederate.” 

“‘You lie!” the gypsy returns, scornfully. ‘‘ Fiends 
and torments! must I listen to him? Hear me, and 
humbug me no longer. She is not his child ; nothing can 
make her his child; and hear this: as long as you live 
you’re both in my power. A word from me, and her 
wealth vanishes. Ha! ha! ha! you thought to be rid of 
me when this was over, didn’t you? There'll be an end 
of him, you thought—my heart and eyes, you do not 
know D’Albo, the gypsy. Call that cursed boy ; he must 
lead me to the sands ——” 

‘‘And you will return in time ?” Dick falters. 

‘*Ah, you will be then even a confederate, eh ?’’ the 
villain sneers, ‘‘Oh, yes, I will return, D’Albo to-day 
takes his time, but I will come back, and if I am long you 
must await my coming. Jake !” he yells, ‘‘ Jake !—where 
is the whelp ?—bring brandy, and take me to the sands. 
Tortures on them who robbed me of my eyes !” 





CHAPTER XXII. 

‘(4 PRESENTIMENT OF COMING EVIL.” 
aN HE Jake that D’Aibo yells for in the 
NN concluding paragraph of the preced- 
ing chapter is a lad employed to take 
the gypsy about the country. No- 
thing pleases the man more, when he 
\ feels remorse, and his countless in- 
f juries rankle in his breast, than a 
walk to the desolate sands. 

With a bottle of brandy by his side 
he would sit there for hours listening 
to the moaning of the ocean. He 
talked much to himself, the boy said, 
and he swore horribly. 

“Tt’s a nice thing,” sighs Mr. 
Tomkins, ‘‘to be in the power of a 
N scoundrel like that, ain’t it? It’s 
not the proper caper, nor is he the genuine article, It’s 
dangerous work, and I sha’n’t be sorry when it’s over. Ono 
thing,” he argues, endeavoring to soothe his conscience, 
“we're not doing anybody harm, even if she isn’t his 
daughter. On the contrary, we’re giving the old gentle- 
man a good deal of joy. Anyhow, directly this matter is 
settled, I shall leave ’em. She'll pay me my money right 
enough, and then I’ll go clean away and look after my 
own aftairs.” 

Truth to tell, our friend Dick has grown sick of the 
varying humors of Leonie and the malignity of the gypsy. 
He sighs now for peace and his own mode of life. 

“And I’ve enough to occupy me in that direction,” he 











continues, ‘‘ouce I’ve made the future secure. Iwill then 
find Aun and make her happy. Poor, dear Ann,” he mur- 
murs, the tears starting into his eyes—‘‘ poor, dear, old 
Ann, I have not forgotten you. You shall be revenged, 
my darling—your injuries shall be atoned for. Gay- 
thorne and his wicked wife shall swing, my love—tbey 
shall swing. Who would have thought that she was capa- 
ble of murder? If I’d married her she might have settled 
me.” 

At this moment Leonie enters, and cuts short his reflec- 
tions. She has evidently taken considerable pairs with 
her toilet ; her face is flushed, and she is excited. 

‘* How do I look ?” she asks; ‘‘ worthy of my father, 
eh ?” 

** Charming,” Dick replies, with genuine admiration. 

She is dressed very quietly, and being herself a big, 
showy woman, the style suits her well enough. 

“Tt used to take much,” sho says, communingly, ‘to 
make my heart beat, but it beats uow very fiercely. As 
we near the hour of triumph I grow hot and cold by turns, 
No more worry and bother after to-day, my Richard. 
Within the hour the Gaythornes will be here; to-morrow 
we will start for Europe—away from this miserable place, 
We have won the stake, Richard, and I am not going to 
desert you—you shall come with us.” 

Dick does not think it worth while just now to enlighten 
her as to his future plans, 

‘* We must never part, my brave Richard,” she goes on. 
** You have been a good boy, and [ shall never forget you, 
How parched I am! Get me some —no, [ will drink 
water. See, there is papa”—they both start involuntarily ; 
the word seems so strange from her lips—‘‘ going out. 
Run, Richard, and ask him where he is going to.” 

Tomkins returns with Ralph. 

“‘Tam only going to get a little air,” the old man says, 
kissing the woman’s forehead ; ‘‘ the place stifles me—only 
a little air—that is all.” 

‘*There is a curious look in his eye,” whispers Leonie. 
‘You had better follow him. But no, he’s all right now, 
and I cannot be left alone.” 

There is likewise another person in the little hotel, look- 
ing anxiously forward to the arrival of the Miss Gay- 
thornes, It is our artist friend, Edmund Sinclair, 

“If they come alone,” he soliloquizes, rapidly pacing 
his room—in the centre of the apartment, facing the door, 
stands upon an easel a painting ; this is covered by a pieca 
of white silk—‘‘if they come plono I cannot resist the 
temptation of once more embracing her. The vow that 
keeps us apart is a cruel one—a wioked one. Still, for 
her dear sake, I dara not break it. Would she forgive 
me? Iwill not risk her anger. No; sho shall not say 
that when she was brave and true I could, not keep my 
solemn word. Still, if they come alone, it will be very 
bitter not to speak one word. Well, this shall decide”— 
looking at the picture—‘‘if she asks for me. I pray to 
heaven that she may !” 

He rings tho bell and has a confidential chat with the 
chambermaid. 

“*Tf the Miss Gaythornes come alone,” he says, ‘ show 
them into this room /irst; but if they are accompanied by 
a gentleman, they will go to the one occupied by the other 
people. You understand ?” 

She does not quite understand until a two-dollar bill 
changes ownership, and then a smile of intelligence 
lights up her ruddy face. As she leaves the rvom, the 
dark young artist removes the covering from the picture. 
He lights a cigar and strolls through the little town, 

* * * * i * * 


‘** They are late,” Leonie petulantly exclaims, She has 
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impatiently looked at her watch six times during the last 
half hour. ‘‘Courtlandt not returned, either! Heavens ! 
There can be no miscarriage this time. Mon Dieu! I 
have seen and been much in my small life, but my heart 
to-day is in my mouth. Iam on fire—it would kill me to 
fail.” 

** We shall not fail,” Tomkins exultingly retorts. 

As the time draws near to the final act of this strange 
drama he grows intensely anxious and excited. 

** We are right now,” he continues. ‘I dare say Mr. 
Courtlandt has wandered on to meet his nieces.” 

He opens the window and looks out. 

‘‘Here they are!” he cries, joyously. 
are |” 

‘« Their father is not with them,” Leonie answers, ‘‘and 
papa I do not see—a presentiment of coming evil——” 

‘**Nonsense !” declares Dick. ‘‘This is the hour of 
triumph. Our labor is finished.” 


‘*Here they 





CHAPTER XXIU1. 
‘“‘ WHEN THEY UNDERSTAND HIS TALE THEIR WORST FOREBODINGS 
ARE CONFIRMED.” 

THERE are some very wild spots about Englewood ; 
especially wild are the tall, jagged cliffs that overlook the 
moaning sea. 

Old Ralph usually takes his solitary walks along the 
cliffs, as being more in consonance with his feelings. 

D’Albo prefers the sands, to be alone with his moody 
thoughts and indulge in his favorite pastime of cursing 
and drinking. The gypsy, having Jake to guide him, 
might prefer the cliffs, also, but therehe may meet some 
of the Englewood people, or mayhap some of his own 
wandering kind. 

D’Albo wants to meet neither. 

This morning the gypsy is in an execrable humor. As 
he walks in the direction of the sea, he raves and storms 
at Tomkins until the lad who guides him is terror- 
stricken at his words, 

** Yes,” continues D’Albo, after he has given vent to 
some frightful oaths, ‘‘that precious scoundrel Dick 
thinks I am an idiot like himself. He thinks to fool 
D’Albo, the gypsy, about his honesty and all his other 
cursed nonsense. But we'll see. Ha, ha! We'll see. 
Jake, you thief, where’s that bottle? Quick, the bottle— 
d’ye hear me, young ruffian ?” 

Jake does hear him, but the lad is so frightened at the 
awful string of curses, which come like a torrent from the 
gypsy’s lips, that he seriously meditates taking to his 
heels and leaving D’Albo to get back to the Raven as 
best he can. 

‘*The bottle—the bottle, beggar’s brat!” the gypsy re- 
iterates, savagely. ‘‘Curse you! do you want my throat 
to be like 2 furnace? Blank you, give me the liquor !” 

The lad, thoroughly terrified, changes his mind about 
running away, and with a trembling hand passes D’Albo 
the brandy-bottle. 

** That’s something like it,” the gypsy says, in mollified 
tones, as he takes a deep draught of the liquor. ‘‘There’s 
nothing like brandy to give a man life. D’ye hear, Jake ? 
— d’ye hear, young scoundrel ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” is the trembling response. 

‘*And when you grow old and become blind like me— 
may Heaven’s curse light on the fiends who deprived me 
of sight !—you’ll find it the only consolation to live for, 
except—revenge /” the gypsy growls out, breaking once 
more into one of his frightful fits of cursing. 

D’Albo keeps up an indistinct muttering now as they 
approach the sea. He has various pulls at the brandy- 
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bottle, which seems to be the only thing to appease his 








| growls out. 








execrable temper. He inquires gruffly of Jake, once or 
twice, if there are any people in sight. The boy replies 
in the negative; and then he throws himself upon the 
sands and resuwes his mutterings. 

Presently he again addresses the boy. 

‘*Do you see any one, Jake ?” 

“ses, sir.” 

** Who is it ?’ 

‘Mr. Sinclair, the artist.” 

**Oh !” and D’Albo again subsides into silence, and has 
recourse to the brandy-bottle. 

**He is coming this way, sir,” Jake says, after a while, 
as he sees Edmund Sinclair approaching them. 

“‘Curse him! what does he want here ?” the gypsy 
‘*TIs he coming to torture me? Tell him to 
go to Tomkins, Jake —to Tomkins—accursed be the whole 
of them !” 

Edmund Sinclair has no intention, however, to come in 
the way of D’Albo. He sees the reclining gypsy and his 
guide, and, turning to the right, passes on in the direction 
of the cliffs, 

‘‘He is not coming here, sir,” the boy says, as he ob- 
serves the movement; ‘‘ he’s going on to the rocks.” 

** Well, let him go; who wants him? The fool thought 
of getting Courtlandt’s money by marrying old Gay- 
thorne’s daughter. But we foiled him in that, Jake ; he’ll 
never get a cent of it.” 

For a time D’Albo sits silently listening to the murmur 
of the waves ;* they appear to soothe his savage spirit. 
But as the contents of the bottle give out, the old unrest 
of his nature returns, and, rising from the sands, he de- 
mands to be Jed along the clifts. 

‘**D’ye hear, Jake ? I must follow that scoundrel artist. 
I would have a word with him.” 

This is a sudden, unexpected thought of the gypsy’s ; 
but then he is a man of strange freaks and unaccountable 
impulses, 

The boy, without a word, rises from the sands where he 
has been sitting, and leads D’Albo in the direction taken 


by Edmund Sinclair. 
* 7 * 


oa * * * 


Mr. Tomkins's declaration that the “hour of triumph” 
had come, as transcribed in the preceding chapter, was 
doomed to be, as Leonie expressed it, ‘‘a presentiment of 


coming evil.” 


Ada and Maggie Gaythorne had, indeed, arrived alone. 
At the last moment their father had been seized with ill- 
ness ; slight in itself, but sufficient to prevent a man of 
his years from journeying far. 

The two girls jump lightly out of the shabby carriage 
that conveyed them from the depot. The chambermaid 
meets them at the door of the little hotel, and inquring 
whether they are the Miss Gaythornes, and receiving an 
affirmative response, conducts them to the apartment oc- 
cupied by Edmund Sinclair. 

As they enter Edmund's studio Ada sees before her her 
own figure, glowing in the richest color. She falls on her 
knees in front of the picture, and burying her face in her 
hands, sobs : 

**My love! oh, my love !” 

Dick Tomkins, nervous and fussy, has followed them. 

“Pardon me, young ladies,” he says, in a tone of apol- 
ogy ; ‘‘my name is Tomkins, I wrote to your reverend 
and worthy papa, and—and—you’ll pardon me, ladies, 
but you are in the wrong room. Your—your cousin is 
here, good young ladies, if you will follow me.” 

Ada rises in some confusion, and the two follow Dick to 
the room wherein Leonie is so impatiently awaiting them. 











Now Leonie had arranged in her own mind a pretty 
little scene for the benefit of her uncle and her cousins. 
There was to be a strong emotional display, and she was 
to fall upon the necks of the two girls and kiss them. It 
might be well to treat the old clergyman to a similar de- 
monstration ; upon this point she would decide when she 
had seen what manner of man he was. 

For some reason or other, when Ada and Maggie enter 
the room, her histrionic capabilities desert her ; she salutes 
them awkwardly, and seems rather ill at ease than other- 
wise. Certainly she has never seen before such clear, 
beautiful, guileless faces, Theirs is a beauty with which 
she is totally unacquainted—the beauty of perfect peace 
and perfect health and perfect innocence. To her, accus- 
tomed to the meretricious charms of circus-riders aud bold 
women, it seems the beauty of angels. 

She herself is well formed ; her face, she knows, is hand- 
some, and these two girls are pygmies beside her ; still she 
feels mean, disreputable and abashed. 

The most abandoned women have been cowed by the 
gaze of an innocent girl. It is, therefore, not strange that 
the effect upon Leonie has been so marked, She has met 
men of all characters—of ladies, properly so called, she 
knows nothing. : 

Maggie and Ada are also slightly embarrassed—they had 
expected to find a young, timid gir]. Leonie is not old, 
but her manner and her build give her an appearance (and 
in no way can she divest herself of it) of a thorough woman 
of the world. They shake hands, and, after a few com- 
monplaces, a distressing silence ensues. 

‘Will our uncle ba long before he comes ?” at length 
asks Ada. 

“IT hope not,” Leonie answers—‘‘he should te here 
now. Mr. Tomkins has gone to see if he can find him.” 


‘You have been separated from your papa for many | 
years,” observes Maggie. ‘‘It must have made you very | 


sad,” 

“Very, mademoiselle,” 

‘*Weye you far away when you heard from him ?” 

‘*T was at—at Paris,” hesitatingly. 

‘* At school, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Yes; Iwas schooled in Paris, I was schooled in Berlin, 
I was schooled in Madrid.” 

‘** You are quite a traveler, then ?” 

‘* Quite.” 

“You know we have never seen our uncle; isn’t it 
strange ?” says Maggie. 

‘Yes, very—very strange. But your father ?—has he 
not come !"’ 

‘‘He could not; in fact, he is very ill,” is Maggie’s 
reply. ‘* But I have a letter for my uncle from him.” 

At that moment Dick Tomkins enters the room. 

“*T can see no sign of him,” he declares, in an alarmed 
tone ; ‘*I cannot think what’s keeping him.” Then turn- 
ing to the sisters : ‘‘ Pardon me, young ladies ; what can I 
get for you; something after your journey ?” 

‘*A glass of water, please,” from Ada. 

‘*Now come, come,” says Mr. Tomkins. ‘‘I——” 

‘*I never drink anything else,” is the quiet rejoinder of 
Miss Gaythorne. 

** Mon Dieu !”’ comes involuntarily from Leonie’s lips. 

‘You'll think that I am very vulgar,” laughs Maggie, 
“buat I like beer—lager—and not more than half a glass, 
please.” 

‘They are confoundedly good-looking girls,” says Mr, 
Tomkios to himself, as he again goes in search of Ralph ; 
“but they’re scarcely the proper caper for a man to intro- 
duce into society. They’d never do for heavy swells and 
the genuine article; never.” 


. 
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Dick is some little time away, and for the second time 
he returns without the owner of Courtlandt Cliffs. 

The two girls have taken some refreshment, and now 
wait with anxiety the appearance of their uncle. 

Leonie is much perturbed ; there is a dead weight at her 
heart ; she feels that some terrible calamity is about to 
| befall her. 

She regards Tomkins in dismay as he enters alone, 

‘“*Have you not found him ?” she inquires, in a low 
tone. 

‘‘No,” he returns, gravely ; ‘‘no one appears to have 
noticed the way he went. I don’t know what to do,” he 
| continues, ‘or which way to look for him. It is very 
| curious. He has never been away so long before.” 
| Ada and Maggie catch the prevailing feeling of alarm. 
| They look at each other uneasily. 
| **You don’t think,’’ the latter timidly suggests, after a 





time, ‘‘ that ho has had a relapse, do you? And—done— 
something—awful ?” 

This is just what they do think, but neither Tomkins 
nor the woman dares breathe their fear. The question 
evokes no response, and they sit racked by suspense, list- 
ening eagerly to the slightest sound ; Leonie tapping her 
foot nervously, Dick seeking through the ceiling a vast 
number of possible contingencies ; the two Miss Gay- 
thornes filled with a vague apprehension. 

At last the terrible monotony is broken by the sppear- 
ance of the lad Jake. 

The boy is very pale, and so frightened that it is some 
time before he can relate his news with any sort of coher- 
ence. 
| When they understand his tale their worst forebodings 
| are confirmed. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

“NOW, THAT I KNOW YOUR SECRET, HOW I PITY you!” 

T will be remembered that Jake had guided 
D’Albo, the gypsy, in the direction sup- 
posed to be taken by Edmund Sinclair ; 
and the following is substantially his ac- 
count of what subsequently led to a dread- 
ful tragedy. 

Searching around for the artist, Jake saw 
for the first time that Ralph Courtlandt 
was following them. Perceiving that he 
was noticed, the owner of Courtlandt Cliffs 
motioned Jake to preserve silence, and the 
lad, of course, obeyed. 

Rising out of the sand, and under the 
shelter of the cliffs, was a square piece of rock, easily 
ascended, and sandy at the summit. Here they directed 
their steps ; Ralph followed, and, taking his place in front 
of the Zingari, looked, Jake declared, very fiercely at the 
gypsy for a long time without speaking. His look and 
manner terrified the boy, but he was helpless, and he 
: dared not speak. 
| At length the boss, as he termed Ralph, spoke. He 
| called the gypsy a villain, and said that he had followed 
| him to punish him for his treachery. D’Albo replied with 
| equal ferocity, and there followed loud and passionate 
| recriminations—language which for bloodthirstiness the 
| boy had never before heard, even from the gypsy in his 
| most ferocious moments. The tide, meantime, had steadily 

risen. Jake implored them to leave, and, to strengthen 
| his argument, he pointed to the encroaching waters. 
| They, however, did not heed him; indeed, he said, they 
did not seem to realize either his presence or their own 
danger, but sprang upon each other like wild beasts and 
battled furiously. 
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Unable alone to separate them or to drag them from their 
peril, and knowing that the advancing waves would soon 
encompass and then overflow the rock Jake, rushed wildly 
t» obtain assistance. He turned his head once and saw 
tuat one of them held a dagger in his hand ; it sparkled, he 
said, in the sun; but he could not distinguish the pos- 
sessor of it. 

This account Jake gives amidst great excitement. 

Not a moment is to be lost now. 

Leonie and Tomkins, led by the boy, start immediately 
for the spot. 

“You had better remain,” Dick suggests to Ada. ‘‘ You 
can be of no earthly assistance, and God only knows what 
fearful sight may be in store for us.” 

Anything is better than the suspense, however, and im- 
pelled by an irresistible impulse, the two girls follow the 
little party, which is now joined by the landlord of the 
Raven and two men bearing ropes. 

The tide is already up, and to reach their destination 
ncross the sandy expanse is out of the question, The 
rocky eminence is hid from their view by a projection of 
cliff. 

“Quick !” cries the landlord, excitedly. ‘‘ He stands 
nigh”—referring to the rock—‘‘and the sea’s not over 
him yet. Quick! The Courtlandt Cliffs, ‘for your lives. 

Ve can reach them from the overhanging rocks. 

Back they rush, and up the pleasant, mossy ascent, with 
t-rror at their hearts, they scamper breathlessly. 

Leonie is the first to reach the edge of the precipice. 
She is the first, too, to look at the two forms so many feet 
beneath her. She does not shriek, nor cry, nor faint—she 
stares with her eyes fixed—with the gaze of one turned 
suddenly te stone. 

On the rock, with an evil look upon their faces, and a 
crimson stream running from each, and coloring the sur- 
rounding water, lay D’Albo and Ralph. 

As she looks, the insidious waves lick and fondle their 
vrey. Gently at first they touch them, and tenderly they 
kiss their cheeks ; then with a sudden roar they seize their 
spoil and ruthlessly dash the lifeless bodies against the 
hard, rough rocks. 

A shriek of anguish rends the air. They turn, to see 
Rebecea—Ralph’s old: servant—her eyes wild, her dress 
disordered, and her matted hair floating in the breeze. 
With her arms extended, and a weird cry «choing and re- 
echoing over the incoming waters, she looks like some 
spirit of evil. 

“Tis Courtlandt,” she screams, wildly ; ‘’tis Court- 
landt—the list of his house! Woe, woe, woe is me!” 

At that instant Ada faints, and falls into the arms of 
Edmund Sinclair, who suddenly and unexpectedly ap- 
pears upon the scene. 

As the little group upon the rock stand spellbound, a 
cloud obscures the sun, and the wind rises. Long before 
boat and men can proceed—before, indeed, any effort can 
be made to secure the bodies, there comes a deluge of 
rain, then the fierce tempest, ending in a heavy, tumultu- 
Ous sea, 

When the wind was still and the sea calm, the boatmen 
did not care to venture amongst the jagged projections, 
and pow that the waves rise high, and the hurricane gath- 
ers force, not one will volunteer to bring the bodies of 
Ralph Courtland and D’Albo, the gypsy, to the shore. 

““No good,” they coolly reply, “to throw away live 
bodies for dead ones.” 

No one, however, urges them to the task. No one’s heart 
is the heavier for the death of these two men; not one of 
the spectators cares whether sea or churchyard holds 
those shuttered frames, They have gone, and not a soul 
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is left to mourn their going. Yes, one; one feeble old 
woman, who moans and shrieks and wrings her hands— 
*tis Rebecca. 

In the morning the body of D’Albo is found dry upon 
the sand. It is cut and disfigured and battered almost 
beyond recognition, Ralph Courtlandt’s is never seen 
again ; whither it has been washed, no man can tell. 

But the manner of Courtlandt’s death, and the disap- 
pearance of the body so thoroughly accords with the odd 
notions of the man, that the majority of the inhabitants of 
Englewood seem rather gratified than otherwise to see 
their prognostications realized. 

“I told you he would come to no good,” said one, 

‘*A bad life and a bad ending,” chimed in another. 

‘© They may look and they may look,” declared another, 
exultingly, ‘‘ but the devil loves his own too well to let 
them stay long in the water.” 

When Ada opens her eyes and sees the face she so dearly 
loves bending over her, she turns very pale, and trembles. 
She does not repulse Sinclair when he kisses her, They 
stand a little away from the others, and speak earnestly 
together. Maggie, in half wonder and half alarm, watches 
them furtively. : 

Leonie at length rouses herself. She considers that she 
has a duty to perform. 

**Come, Miss Gaythorne,” she says, with scarce a 
tremor in her tones, ‘‘this is no place for you. Let me 
offer you the hospitalities of Courtlandt Cliffs, such as it 
3,” eying Rebecca with no small favor. ‘Though the 
master be gone, the mistress will not forget her duty.” 

**You'll never enter Courtlandt Cliffs again, ye foul 
witch. You and your Jimbs will find no foothold there. 
Now you’ve got the body, must you needs have the trap- 
pings as well? Satan smother me if you do—so now !” 
vociferates Rebecca, furiously. 

‘*Who will dare stay the daughter of that dead man 
from entering her home ?” cries Leonie, fiercely. 

‘*No one,” Sinclair rejoins, leaving Ada, and stepping 
forward, ‘‘ when she comes. But I, for one, will se ay 
utmost to keep you and your creatures from touching one 
cent of his money. You're an adventuress —an adven- 
turess of the worst kind. 

** Hush, hush !” remonstrates Ada, 
such language now.” 

‘Let him say on. Do you know,” she cries, turning on 
him furiously, her face crimson with rage, ‘‘man, as you 
call yourself, I'could take you in my arms and break you 
upon that rock? But I will not touch you. The man 
who listens at keyholes and threatens a woman before the 
dead body of her father is a mean, pitiful, dirty hound. 
Come, Richard, we will leave these brutes—these savages.” 

She hastily packs up her trunk, and, in company with 
Mr. Tomkins, takes the first train for New York. 

‘*Bravely spoken, my noble boy,” exclaims Rebecca, 
regarding with much favor the dark face of the young 
artist. ‘*You shall come to Courtlandt Cliffs, you and 
your pretty lady.” 

The two girls and Edmund Sinclair follow the ancient 
crone to the massive and weather-beaten old house that is 
now ownerless, 

They remain some time. As they leave, Maggie kisses 
her sister, and says, in a tremulous voice : 

‘‘Now, darling, that I know your secret—oh, how I 
pity you !” 


Tr 


‘*You must not use 


( To be continued.) 


Cuarrry is greater than faith, as the fruit is greater 
than the blossoms of the bud ; but without bud or blos- 
som there can be no fruit. 
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ARBUTUS., 


By HILpa, 


I wonper why 
to rare a flower should choose to bloom and die 
By these old graves where coldest shadows lie? 


I find it here 
When all the fields are white and woods are sere 
The earliest, sweetest, brightest every year. 


It clutches around 
Two ancient headstones of a sunken mound, 
Its blushing face close pressed against the ground, 


The headstones tell 
Of lovers here. He served his country well. 
Bhe died the same day he in battle fell. 


And gossips say 
They kept the secret of their love alway, 
And dared not tell it to their dying day. 


~ > 
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A century 
Has passed since then; and now a stately tree 
Springs from his grave, and moans unceasingly. 


And from below 
Out of her dust these brightest bicssoms grow— 
A type of the sweet maid of long ago. 


Sure it may be 
When the arbutus blooms, this stately tree 
Feels at its heart some far, dim memory 


Of old-time pain— 
Some joyful sense that love is near again; 
And listens while he sings his sad refrain. 


And 80 each Spring, 
Thrilled with remembrance that his love-songs bring, 
The arbutus breaks her heart in blossoming. 


CITATION, 


AN OLp LAWYER’s StToRY. 


I was seated before the fire in my rooms ut the Ameri- 
can House, in Boston (writes an old lawyer), examining 
with some interest a lot of old papers, some of them ex- 
tending over a period of a quarter of a century, when my 
eyes and hand were suddenly arrested by a boyish in- 
dorsement I had at some time made upon the back of a 
document I had just taken up. 

The indorsement was, ‘‘The Last Citation,” and the 
document itself was a summons, couched in the customary 
phraseology, to a certain reluctant witness, who had never 
been found, in a world-famous murder-trial. 

To that trial, and its attending cirenmstances, my mind 
instantly reverted. ° 

But not for long. 

I was interrupted by a knock at the door, and the ap- 
pearance of one of the servants, who stated that there was 
a man in the passage who desired to speak to mfe, and 
who had entreated and insisted in so urgent a manner, 
that he had taken the liberty of bringing him up. 

The surprise I felt—for the hour was late, and every- 
thing about the house still—I did not express; but sur- 
mising the possibility of its being some old client from 
the country, unaware of my recent retirement from busi- 
ness, I pushed the papers on my table aside, and gave 
orders for the stranger’s admission—for a stranger I dis- 
covered he was the moment he entered. 

A tall, stout man, with a long, wiry beard concealing 
most of his features, the portion of his face visible being 
tanned to a swarthy hue, and his whole appeurance bear- 
ing an impress of that rough usage which more or less 
stamps the cosmopolitan of the lower class. 

My hasty survey of my visitor, resulting in the convic- 
tion that he was unknown to me, had scarcely taken form, 
when I was disagreeably impressed by observing him step 
to the door the retiring servant had closed, and turn the 
key in the lock. 

‘‘ ’ve no time to waste in words, your honor,” he said, 
briefly, yet removing his hat respectfully, as he came 
toward me; ‘I merely wish to keep out intruders. I 
suppose there is no mistake—you are Lawyer Lincoln ?” 

“‘T am,” I responded, as my right hand softly tightened 
its grasp on a pistol in my table-drawer, open enough for 
the purpose; “I am, sir; what is your business with 
me ?” 

‘My business is to conduct you to the bedside of a 





dying man,” he responded, abruptly—‘‘a friend of mine, 
whose ship is outward bound on the only voyage he'll 
ever take! He won’t die peacefully, he says, unless you 
come to him ; he must see you!” 

‘*For what ? Is the man known to me?” 

“Tf not, why should he send ?” was the quick response. 
** At least, your honor is known to him; else why should 
Ibe here? He’s a sailor, like myself, and has some great 
trouble on his mind about something he wants you to 
know; but who he is, or what he is, is more than I can 
tell. The name he goes by is not his own, he says, and 
what that is, he declares you will know as soon as you lay 
eyes upon him; but there is no time to lose, your honor ! 
He believed himself dying when I left him, but swore he 
would live till I brought you. You must come at once !” 

‘* Must is scarcely the word,” I said, briefly reviewing 
the proposition. 

My hand was already withdrawn from the pistol in the 
drawer, and whatever of uneasiness I had felt had van- 
ished in the curiosity evoked. 

My immediate action evinced my determination. 

Rising, I exchanged my slippers for my boots ; my fire- 
side wrapper for an overcoat; wrote a single line on a slip 
of paper, and placed the pistel, which I managed to take 
unobserved from the drawer, in a side-pocket, convenient 
to my hand. 

I then signified my readiness to accompany the stranger. 

Passing down-stairs, through the long colonnaded 
office, I nodded and shook hands with a.gentleman who 
accosted me, but without speaking, and hurriedly followed 
my guide into the narrow and deserted street. 

He led the way through Elm Street to Dock Square, 
and thence down North and Ann, till we reached Fleet ~ 
Street, where he paused for a single instant, and glanced 
hastily about him, as if to confirm his knowledge of the 
locality he sought; then, turning the corner, hurried 
down Fleet a short distance, until we reached @ narrow 
alley, leading into a still narrower conrt. 

Again pausing, for here the shadows lay thick and 
heavy, the man groped forward in the darkness, and at 
length stopped before the door of an old rickety wooden 
building. 

‘We are here at last,” he mrttered, with a long breath 
of satisfaction, giving, as he spoke, two peculiar and dis- 
tinct raps on the door. 
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It swung inward noiselessly, and a flight of stone steps | lost sight of in the curiosity aroused in the summons to 
was revealed in the dim obscurity. the bedside of a dying unknown. 

** You will have to unbend, your honor,” again spoke In reply to the last suggestion of my guide, I placed 
my conductor; ‘‘and you had better give me hold of | my hand in his with an indication of cheerful confidence, 
your hand in the descent.”’ | as complete then as amazing to me since. 

Had there been time for a moment's reflection, itis not |} We descended the stair-steps, which were long and 





THE GENIUS OF THE SNOW. 


nnlikely that I might have hesitated before proceeding | dripping with moisture, and found ourselves in 2 low 
| square room, with a damp, brick floor, bare of furniture 


further. 

I knew that I was probably in a dangerons locality— | — unless a tallow candle, stuck in a broken bottle, on a 
possibly in the worst part of the city, but the knowledge | three-legged stool, be worthy of the name. Without look- 
brought no immediate thought of evil consequence. ing to the right or left, my conductor strode to a door in 


Time, place and circumstance seemed for the moment | the wall opposite the steps, and gave three resonant raps. 
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It turned upon its hinges, as the outer one had done, 
and we found ourselves in a dim corridor of considerable 
length, lighted by a hanging lamp at the further end. 

The floor of this passage was of wood, and, as my guide 
hurried forward without speaking, the silence was only 
broken by the reverberation of our footsteps. 

At the opposite end we ascended three or four steps to 
a door, where my guide gave four of the peculiar raps, 
which seemed an established signal, and this door, like 
the others, immediately swung on its hinges. 

As no doorkeeper had been or was visible, I was con- 
vinced that this action resulted from machinery secreted 
in the walls. 

The room into which I was thus ushered was well 
hghted and ‘moderately well furnished ; a fire was burn- 
ing in the grate, as if it had been recently occupied. 

My guide paused, and, for the first time since leaving 
the hotel, faced me. 

‘*Before we proceed further, sir,” he said, in a tone 
noticeably different from that in which he had hitherto 
spoken—one implying command—“ it will be necessary 
for you to be blindfolded !” 

‘For what purpose? Thus far I have followed you 
without thought or quesion of the result ; I would still 
follow this strange adventure to the end, but I would as 
decidedly prefer to do so with my eyes open.” 

“‘That will be a simple impossibility under the circum- 
stances,” was the prompt response. ~“‘ To reach the cap- 
tain’s room—the dying man who is waiting for you—we 
must first pass through the Assembly Room of the Fra- 
ternity, where no man is allowed to set foot unless he isa 
member. I mention this, but advise you not to attempt 
to understand the significance of the words. If I were 
disposed to admit you with your eyes open, it would avail 
nothing, for you would not be allowed to leave alive, un- 
less you took the oath of the Band. Yield, then, to my 
guidance without delay. 

‘“‘ But suppose I refuse ; what then ?” 

The man laughed—a laugh not pleasant to hear. 

‘*How would you return ?” he asked, impatiently. 

I glanced about me for the door by which we had en- 
tered, in surprise at the question. I could see none. 

Short sections of stained paneling extended from floor 
to ceiling around the entire room, effectually hiding the 
entrance, and I rightly judged that one might search for 
an hour without finding it. 

Whatever the purpose for which I had been brought 
there, if other than the ostensible one, it was evident my 
safest course now was to go on; and, as this thought 
flashed through my mind, I felt my courage rising with 
the emergency. I was armed, and could at least sell my 
life dearly ; I would not fall alone. 

Something of this reasoning may have been reflected 
on my countenance—albeit not an open one at such a 
crisis—for my conductor said, decisively: 

“Judge Lincoln, you have gone too far now to look 
back, Had harm been intended you by me, ere now you 
would have ceased to exist. I insure your safety ; and, 


though you do not know me, I am a power here, But 
my directions must be obeyed. Otherwise your being 
here brings danger to me, and death to you. I have 


brought you at the request of the captain; and for no 
other, living or dead, would I have doneasmuch, For 
his sake, who may be an old friend of yours; for mine, 
who would avoid trouble ; and, more than all, for your 
own, put on this bandage at once.” 

I hesitated no longer, but signed assent, 

He placed the bandage tightly over my eyes, took my 
hand again, and:led me once or twice around the room, 





‘I have said that I insure your safety,” he declared, 
‘but it is solely with the proviso that you follow me 
without speaking, or attempting to remove the bandage. 
Have a care !” 

I heard a sound like the click of a small spring, but I 

heard no door open, and yet I knew, from the slight 
rush of cold air, that one was opened. We commenced 
descending a flight of steps, the number of which I should 
judge to be fifty. On reaching the bottom, my conductor 
led me to the right, through a vaulted passage, as I in- 
ferred from the echoes of our footsteps. 
- Again that peculiar click of a concealed spring, and I 
felt a similar rush of air, but this time it was warm, and 
laden with the fumes of liquor and tobacco, At the same 
time I heard a babel of voices, and sounds of mirth and 
revelry. 

My conductor spoke one word, which appeared to be 
the shibboleth of silence, for instantly every voice and 
sound was hushed, and we passed rapidly through what I 
judged to be a large hall, or cave-like apartment, under 
ground, and stopped before a door at the opposite end. 

The turning of a key and the moving of a bolt an- 
nounced an opening door, which shut noisily after we had 
passed, as if to give warning of approach, 

A few paces further forward ; then an ascent of steps, 
then a second passage, to the left, and we came to another 
door, upon the panel of which my conductor gave a low 
knock, 

In response to the weak voice of a man bidding us enter, 
the door was instantly pushed open, and before I was . 
fully aware of it, I was standing within the apartment. 

** You can remove the bandage,” said the voice of my 
conductor. ‘‘ He is still alive, as he swore he would be, 
and expects you.” 

I did as directed, and turned to see the speaker, but ho 
had already disappeared. 

Slightly startled at his noiseless exit, I glanced hastily 
about me. 

I was in a large, square room, poorly, almost scantily, 
furnished, with very little reference to order or comfort. 
A fire was burning at one side, which formed the only 
cheerful exception to the generally desolate appearance of 
the apartment. 

A rude bed occupied the space opposite the grate, 
whereon lay the attenuated form of a man, 80 worn, 
wasted, and hollow-eyed, that it is doubtful if ever his 
dearest friend of other days, if he had had one, could 
have known him then. 

His reported statement that I would know him at sight 
must have been erroneously based on his better know- 
ledge of me% For his face was unknown to me, 

If at any time I had ever met him, I was unable to re: 
call the recollection. 

Ho was evidently not surprised at this, 

**It is useless for you to attempt to remember me, 
Judge Lincoln,” he declared, after a moment’s closer 
scrutiny of my face, for I had approached the bed— 
‘quite useless, My features are unknown to you, what- 
ever my lieutenant, Wingate, who brought you here, may 
have said to induce your coming. But I remember you 
very well; I have never lost sight of you. Time has 
changed you but little—so little that, as you see, I readily 
recognize you. But my moments are few, and I must to 
the business in hand. Fortunately, it is in such shape 
that many words are unnecessary. Lei me talk while I 
can.” 

He had raised himself on one elbow, facing me, while 
speaking, and now paused, gaspingly, to teke a potion 
from a glass, which he signed te me to hiad him, 
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Relieved for the moment thereby, and repressing by a 
negative gesture whatever words of sympathy at his con- 
dition I might have uttered, he said, speaking hurriedly : 

** Years ago a terrible crime was committed, the guilty 
perpetrators of which, with the exception of one, who was 
merely accessory after the fact, escaped conviction, and 
went unwhipped of justice, Their immunity from the 
penalty due an atrocious act was secured by the absence 
of a certain witness, who had been relied on by the prose- 
cution to complete the chain of evidence. Without the 
testimony that last witness could have furnished, the 
theory of the prosecution was easily combated by the 
skillful counsel employed in the defense, and the prisoners 
were acquitted—acquitted, as I have said, when the evi- 
dence of the one witness would have surely convicted 
them !” 

A glimmer of light, aided by the recollections evoked 
by that old indorsed paper I had that night examined, 
came to my mind, 

‘*T see,” continued the man, with a feeble negative ges- 
ture, as I was about to speak—‘‘I see that you remember 
the trial well—it was you who had the preparation of the 
case, and it was you who made such an effort to hunt up 
and secure that witness so important to convict. I am 
that witness, as you already infer, whom you cited in 
vain, Why I did not appear it is useless now to state. 
If I was equally guilty with the others, or less so, and 
hopelessly compromised by my unforeseen connection 
with them, it matters nothing now. Think the last, if 
you choose. I have no time to waste in attempts at self- 
justification. I have sent for you to consummate an act 
of duty and justice toward the child of him who was so 
wantonly murdered. I say child—though in fact she is 
now (for the child was a girl) past twenty-five, Deprived 
of all the wealth justly belonging to her by those who de- 
prived her parent of life, she has since struggled on’ in 
laborious poverty, while I, coward that I was, have been 
too afraid of the consequences resulting from possible ex- 
posure to make restitution, ‘But death at las{ sets all 
things even.’” 

He took from under his pillow a packago of papers, and 
placed them in my hand, 

“There,” he said, ‘are fall the necessary instructions 
to enable you to accomplish my purpose—that of restor- 
ing the alienated property to its rightful claimant, prin- 
cipal and interest. The address, the certificates of deposit 
in your name, for expenses, to enable you to proceed at 
once, are there, Do not hesitate to act, and to act 
promptly. As you once cited me before an earthly tribu- 
nal, so do I cite you, for this trust’s faithful fulfillment, 
toahigher. Till then—till then——” 

He paused in his speech, gasped once or twice, rallied 
again, faltered ; his outstretched arm fell to his side; the 
earnest expression of his retributive purpose passed from 
his face ; a hopeful longing centred there ; his eyes fixed 
on vacancy, and he fell back—and was gone. 

“Out of port at last,” said a deep voice near me, so 
close that it caused me to start. 

Quickly turning, I saw the one who had brought me to 
the place looking down with some little emotion, con- 
siderably gratified by an expression of apparent satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of probable promotion in the Frater- 
nity, of which his departed friend had evidently been the 
chief, 

“You have learned the purpose for which the captain 
sent for you,” he questioned, indifferently, ‘‘and are 
ready to depart ?” 

I had previously placed the packet of letters in an in- 
side pocket, amd I signified my readiness. 





‘Then let there be no delay. Resume the bandage, 
and I will at once conduct you to the street.” 

And with the words, he assisted in tying the scarf over 
my eyes, 

Taking my hand, he led the way from the apartment, 
passed through the ante-room, descended the short flight 
of steps, traversed the corridor, and stood in the /arge hall. 

Half way across this, periaps, we had proceeded in 
utter silence, save the muffled monotone of our footsteps 
reverberating from rude arches and pillars, when a cold 
hand, as if incased in a gauntlet of steel, grasped my dis- 
engaged wrist, while a deep voice hissed in my ear: 

** Whatever you remember to-morrow of this night’s 
visit here, forget it, straight! A word or hint coming 
from you, that endangers us, will seal your doom! ‘The 
wretch who stands upon the gallows with the rope dan- 
gling above him would be surer of a longer life than you! 
Be cautious, then, and beware !” 

The excitement and peril through which I had already 
passed had so far shaken my usually firm nerves that this 
sudden seizure and threatening voice surprised me into 
an act of dangerous folly and indiscretion. 

I thrust back the hand which held mine, and, with tho 
swiftness of thought, tore the scarf from my eyes. 

As I dashed it to the floor} a terrific yell arose all about 
me, and half a dozen murderous-looking ruffians sprang 
toward me with flashing knives. 

To strike right and léft, to struggle with all availing 
strength against the fearful odds that encompassed me, 
was the impulse and action of the moment. 

But before I could draw my pistol I received a stunning 
blow on the head, and sound and sight vanished away. 

When next I awoke to consciousness, I was lying in my 
chamber in my own rooms, 

How I came there I was at no loss to determine, 

The observant reader will remember that I wrote a line 
before leaving my rooms, That line was to a young friend, 
explanatory of my going out, requesting search to be 
made for me if I failed to return in two hours, 

Ihad placed this brief message, closely folded, in pos- 
session of the gentleman with whom I had shaken hands 
on my way out; he had delivered it, and, alarmed at its 
purport, immediate search had been made. To this fact, 
as I afterward ascertained, I undoubtedly owed my pre- 
servation ; for immediate action enabled my friends to 
obtain a clew to the route taken,as far as the small court, 
in which stood the old ruined building, and a mere acci- 
dent had made known that as the house I had entered—a 
small comforter, identified as mine, being found on the 
door-sill. 

Failing to obtain admittance, some delay necessarily 
occurred here, to procure requisite authority for forcing 
the entrance, and, while waiting, the rickety but strong 
door had been suddenly opened, and I had been thrust 
out insensible on to the pavement, the door immediately 
closing, and being followed a moment later by a muffled 
explosion within, that shook tho solid earth outside, 

The approach to the hall, as subsequently ascertained, 
had beon blown up, and the steps and corridor by which 
I had entered choked and obliterated by the mass of stone 
and rubbish upheaved and fallen. 

That there were other means of egress, however, was 
evident, and for these the police were searching, 

This much I learned from the anxious friend who had 
hastened to my resene, and I may add, in this place, that 
the search of the officials was in vain, no clew being ob- 


tained until long afterward, when the old buildings above . 


this subterranean haunt were demolished, and the place 
found to be deserted, 
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The package of papers I had brought safely away, and 
with this much confirmed of the results of my nocturnal 
labors, I sat down after breakfast, in company with my 
friend—whose name was John Norton—to their thorough 
examination and perusal. We quickly found that ao re- | 
sponsibility by no means light had devolved upon me. 

I was to search out the daughter of the man so long ago | 
murdered, establish her identity legally, and secure to her 
sole use and benefit the large sum of money due her, | 
with the ac- 


crued inter- 
est of many 
years, And 


to the faith- 
ful fulfill- 
ment of this 
tru:t I was 
cited to a 
higher tribu- 
nal—that of 
heaven — in 
nearly the 
same words, 
and to me 
verbally, by 
the dead wit- 
ness, in his 
last citation. 

The an- 
thority given 
me to act 
was full and 
complete, the 
) us tructions 
clear and ex- 
plicit, and 
the means 
placed at my 
disposal not 
only ample 
enough for 
the purpose 
proposed, 
but allowed 
a large mar- 
gin for any 
unforeseen 
dificulties 
which might 
arise, 

Setting res- 
olutely at 
work to mas- 
tr the in- 
structions, 
and calling 
to my aid my 
young friend 
Norton, we so 
expedited matters that in twenty-four hours thereafter 
we were on board an outward-bound steamer on our way | 
to London. 

Nothing occurred to mar the passage, save a two days’ 
repeti‘ion of my usual experience of sea-voyages, in which 
an exasperatingly calm steward and warm, weak lemonade 
were in forced demand, and at the expiration of a fort- 
night we were safely moored in London. 

But here a delay occurred. 

We found the address of Miss White—the daughter of 





‘GIVE ME A KISS FIRST.” 


CITATION. 





the murdered man—without much difficulty, somewhere 
about Shoreditch (I have forgotten the exact location), 
where she resided with a maiden aunt, of the same name, 
old and bedridden ; the only other member of the family 
being a young errand-girl of the neighborhood, who came 


| in the morning to her duties and went home every night. 


On inquiry of this girl, who answered our call, I ascer- 
tained that Miss White, the younger, was absent, in at- 
tendance at the bedside of a sick friend, residing in one 
of the east- 
ern districts, 
but exactly 
where the 
girl either 
could not or 
would not 
inform us, 

As to her 
return, it 
appeared 
somewhat 
uncertain, ac- 
cording to 
the same au- 
thority. She 
might be 
here within 
two days, and 
might not in 
a week, 

Twas about 
to ask to see 
the old lady, 
Miss White's 
aunt, with a 
view to giv-, 
ing her an 
inkling of my 
business, 
when a car- 
riage drove 
up to the 
gate, and a 
man got out 
and came 
hurriedly up 
the steps. 

He was at- 
tired in a 
suit of the 
latest fashion 
—just,puton, 
as I judged 
by the gloss 
—which, not- 
withstanding 
its apparent- 
ly unexcep- 
tionable 





| make, appeared somewhat awkward and misplaced. 


A heavy woolen scarf was bound around his neck, con- 
cealing the lower part of his face, of which I only caught 
a side-view, for, with a glance of recognition at the gitl, 
he passed me and made his way into the house. 

Assuming that he might be a physician on a visit to the 
aunt, or, at any rate, that his business was more urgent 
than mine, considering the absence of my principal, I re- 
considered my previous intentions of seeing the invalid, 
and merely remarking that I would call again, came away 
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THE CHURCH AND ROCK OF CASTELLUZZ0.— SEE NEXT PAGE, 


The moment we were out of earshot of the house, my 
friend Norton took me by. the arm, and exclaimed : 

** Did you notice that man, judge ?” 

I said, “ Yes,” with a look of interrogation. 

** He knows us—or, at least, knows you.” 

I asked his reasons for so thinking. 

**In the first place, he was disguised! Dressed like an 
exquisite, so far as clothes go; a face that, by its white- 
ness, had recently worn a beard; but a tough, hardy, 
hard-fisted man as ever sailed aboard ship. A sailor, if 
ever there was one! His rolling gait—his trick of lifting 
himself by the waistband, and the carriage of his hands, as 
if he held and was belaying a rope! Clearly a tar, and in 
disguise ; may he not prove a Tartar ?” 

I complimented Norton on having used his eyes to some 
purpose, and confessed that I had also noticed something 
inconsistent about the man ; but saw no reason for sup- 
posing that either my business there or my presence could 
be known to him, 

‘* The reason is scarcely clear to me yet,” responded my 
young friend. ‘‘ But there was a something in his eye, or; 
rather, in his manner of avoiding yours, which was neither 
courteous nor honest. When do we call again ?” 

‘*The prospect of Miss White’s immediate return is 
rather dubious, as you heard. I suppose it will be useless 
to call before the expiration of at least two days.” 

‘*With your permission to act in the matter, I will call 
in less time,” said Norton. ‘I cannot divest my mind of 
some idea, unformed and indistinct, which has taken pos- 
session of it, that there is something in that man’s pres- 
ence and in Miss White’s absence which has a sinister 
bearing.” 


Call a dozen times, if you like, Norton,” said I; ‘* but 
my rheumatism troubles me too much to allow of my fol- 
lowing any bugaboos.” 

He laughed nervously, but declared his intention of 
following what he termed his intuition. 

Two days passed, during which no reference had been 
made to the matter by either Norton or myself. 

On the morning of the third day, as I was dining, my 
young friend made his appearance at my door, and was, of 
course, immediately admitted. 

I saw at once, by his flushed face and excited manner, 
that something unusual had occurred. 

‘* What is it, my boy?” I said. ‘*Outwitted ?” 

‘* Miss White !” he gasped, sinking into a chair, out of 
breath with the run up-stairs. ‘*Do you know, judge, she 
has never been out of that house but oncé since we came, 
and then only for a drive, the very day you were there? 
Nay, more, that she was actually in that carriage which 
stood at the door, waiting for that disguised scoundrel to 
drive her to some interview of pretended importance at a 
law-office in the city. 

I expressed, but it must have been very faintly, the 
astonishment I felt. 

‘* But the absence at the bedside of the sick friend in 
one of the easterly districts ?” 

‘All a sham, got up by that man, and retailed by the 
errand-girl, who is merely his tool. Come! Miss White 
is below in the ladies’ parlor waiting to see you, and will 
explain better than I can do, I am certain.” 

‘* It will require some explanations before I can under- 
stand how it happens that you have made so much better 





use of your time than I have,” 
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THE SILK WORM IN PORTUGAL. 











And hurriedly completing my toilet, I followed him. 

I found Miss White to be a very ladylike and sensible 
young person, in the happy possession of and dependence 
on her own mind. 

I explained to her my business in England and her 
future prospects—for my young friend, in forcing, so to 
speak, his acquaintance upon her, had very properly for- 
borne to go into any particulars as to that business. 

‘‘Then, I understand that my inheritance of this trust 
does not in any manner depend upon any future act or 
condition of mine ?” she asked, after I had concluded, with 
some little hesitation. 

‘“‘Certainly not,” I responded, ‘It is now absolutely 
yours, and as soon as the legal form of identification is 
complied with, will and can be subject to the control of no 
other person. May I inquire why you ask ?” 

“IT should be the most ungrateful of my sex if you might 
not,” she replied, with feeling emphasis. ‘‘ But if you 
will kindly consent to occupy a seat in our—in the car- 
riage that brought us here, you will understand why, much 
better than I could tell you.” 

She rose resolutely as she spoke, and looked toward 
Norton, who nodded approval, as if the whole was but a 
part of some prearranged mode of procedure. 

Yes, clearly, I reflected, as we bowled along, my young 
friend Norton had made much better use of his time than 
I, for there was a confidential undercurrent of conversation 
between him and Miss White, which seemed to bespeak 
an acquaintance of years or months, at least, instead of 
one of days only. 

My surprise on reaching our destination, which proved 
to be Miss White’s home, can scarcely be imagined when, 
on driving up tothe gate, we found it festooned with 
flowers and garlands, and similar tokens about the portico, 
steps and hallway, and a bright strip of handsome carpet- 
ing laid down on the walk, 

“A wedding,” I managed to articulate, as I followed my 
guides, who went briskly in, unmindful of a little throng 
gathered outside the railing and in the yard. 

*«There was to have been one, I believe,” said Norton, 
throwing open a double door leading to the parlors; 
*fand they appear to be all ready and waiting—for the 
bride.” 

By a table, in his robe of office, stood an elderly cler- 
gyman, surrounded by a few neighbors and friends hastily 
brought in by the summons of the invalid aunt, who was 
seated in a large easychair in which she had been brought 
down to the honors of the occasion. 

But the groom! I looked for him. : 

There was no mistaking him now, seen in his unaccus- 
tomed garb. 

It was the man who had brought me from my rooms in 
the American House, on that memorable occasion, to the 
bedside of his dying chief—the lieutenant, Wingate. 

He saw that he was recognized, and more—that his pro- 
ject here was at an end. 

For an instant he sunk back abashed, and then his 
natural recklessness came to his aid. 

“Put out the lights! Carry that scarecrow up-stairs 
again? Home to your roosts, the rest of you! Old man” 
—to the clergyman—‘‘we sha’n’t want you. Furl your 
bunting, but take your fee with you. Lively, all, before 
I scuttle the ship! And now, Judge Lincoln,” he con- 
tinued, brazenly maintaining his position until the rooms 
were cleared, ‘‘I suppose you would like to know what 
all this means ? The gal there can give you particulars 
after I’m off; but it simply means that I wanted to marry 
her, and, having four days’ start of you, tried my best to 
do it. First, for the fortune which is to be hers, and 





lastly, for the gal herself. And I wouldn’t have made her 
a bad husband, neither, for whatever I am or have been, 
she’d make a saint out of asinner bigger than I. I pro- 
mised her a’most all the kingdoms of the world if she’d 
consent, and insisted that unless she did her father’s will 
could never be carried out. I thought the last had fixed 
her.” 

**You were bold and shameless then, as you are now,” 
said Miss White, taking him up at this point; ‘ but if 
you could think for one moment that I would ever yield 
to my aunt’s wishes, or to yours to the extent you men- 
tion, she and you bave learned a lesson.” 

‘© A lesson of far less severity than the imprisonment 
of this lady,” I said. ‘‘ But it is evident we must let you 
off. Go, sir!” 

He waited to hear no repetition of the word, but with 
a shrug of disdain, and a parting glance at Miss White, 
he went quietly out, and we saw him no more. 

How much or how little the feeling he had expressed 
for the young lady influenced his action in his quiet ac- 
ceptance of his defeat I cannot say. 

Our voyage homeward was delayed two months ; but 
pleasant ones they were, and all the pleasanter for the 
delay. For then we had an addition to our party, which 


| included a bride—Mrs. John Norton, late Miss White. 


THE CHURCH AND ROCK OF CASTELLUZZ0. 


Tae picturesque church and landscape shown in our 
illustration are connected with some of the most tragic 
scenes in the annals of the Vanudois, or Waldenses. No- 
where in the Alps is there to be found a more glorious 
combination of richness and beauty than in the lower val- 
leys, with its wild magnificence and sublimity in the 
higher peaks and passes. 

Every visitor to La Tour, the chief town of the district, 
must be struck by the picturesque rock which rises be- 
hind the little town. This is Castelluzzo, from which. 
on April 27th, 1655, the signal was given to execute the 
orders of Christina, Regent of Savoy, who sent fifteen 
thousand soldiers to massacre every Protestant the valleys 
contained. Accordingly,.the Murquis Pianizza, with his 
fifteen thousand men, broke into the valley of Luserna, 
and the massacre began. They murdered the aged, and 
burned them in their beds. They took the men and 
women, and cut their throats like sheep in a slaughter- 
house. They took the infants by the heels, and brained 
them on the rocks; and one soldier, taking one limb of 
an infant they had torn from its mother’s breast, and an- 
other taking another limb, they tore the living creature 
asunder, and smote the mother with tho fragments of her 
own child. Tired of that slow work, they drove the in- 
habitants up to the top of Castelluzzo, and, stripping them 
naked, tied them head and heels together and rolled them 
over the precipice, where they fell bounding from crag to 
crag. 





THE SILKWORM IN PORTUGAL, 


Tuts useful little insect was introduced into the Iberic 
peninsula by the Arabs when they settled themselves in 
the country west of the Pyrenees; and when, in 1130, 
Sicily sought for skilled laborers in silk in Athens, 
Corinth, and Thebes, the Portuguese already cultivated 
the mulberry-tree, and carried on a prosperous trade in 
silk, the quality being excellent and the thread strong. 

For centuries past there have been plantations of mul- 
berry-trees throughout Portugal, and when the Marquis 
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of Pombal was in power, silk manufacturers attained the 
nearest degree to perfection. Like many other things in 
Portugal, this fine trade commenced to fall-off after the 
death of the celebrated marquis ; and at the present time 
the remaining few silk manufactories supply themselves 
principally from France and Italy. Strangely enough, 
the French buy up all the cocoons, and send them home 
to be prepared, and when the silk is duly spun, it is very 
often sent back again to its native climate. 

The French merchants employ a number of local agents, 
who go about from house to house in the interior of the 
provinces of Traz-os-Montes and Beiras, buying up all the 
small parcels they can get hold of. The female part of 
the poor families devote their time to rearing the insect 
through all its transformations, and at every cottage 
window you will see the shutters hung with mulberry 
branches, on the leaves of which the industrious eruca, as 
it was called by the ancients, is busy at work eating, so 
that it may spin. ; 

During the bombylian period (from bombylius) the dried 
bianches of the mulberry present a strange appearance ; 
but when the cocoon is completed it is a pretty sight ‘to 
see the large wooden trays covered with these yellow silk 
eggs. To prevent the insect taking the form of the vecy- 
dalus the cocoons are put into the oven for a short time. 

One gentleman alone bought over twenty thousand 
pounds worth of cocoons in one year in the district of 
Villa Real. In this district I have often seen the Bombyx 
querci, but I do not know if the natives make any use of 
this species of silkworm. I am now speaking of the yama- 
mai, Which was brought over from Japan to France in 
1863, for it is of the genus Bombyx querci, It was intro- 
duced into Portugal about 1865, and although the silk is 
of excellent quality and very stout, still it is not so strong 
as that of the silkworm fed on the mulberry-leaf, nor does 
it take the dye so easily, consequently the Portuguese do 
not take much notice of it. The cocoons are of a greenish 
hue outside, white inside, and closed at both ends. 

The Bombyx cynthia was acclimatized in Portugal about 
the year 1858, It lives in the open air, it causes no trouble 
in rearing it, but as the silk is of very inferior quality and 
very difficult to wind, it fetches a very low price, 


BOW THE OLD SALARIES WERE PAID, 


dwdgd 


Between 1777 and 1784 the Territory of Tennessee 
(really part of North Carolina), maintained a State Gov- 
ernment under the name of ‘‘Franklyn.” In the old 
records—quoted once by Daniel Webster in a Congres- 
sional speech—stand the following curious statements of 
the way payments were made in atime when the people 
had no current money : 

“ Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Frank- 
lyn: That from the first day of January, 1779, tho salaries of the 
officers of this Commonwealth be as follows, to wit: 

“His Excellency the Governor, per annum, 1,000 deer skins; 

“His Honor the Chief Justice, 500 deer skins, or 500 raccoon 
Skins; 

“‘The Treasurer of the State, 450 raccoon skins ; 

“ Clerk of the House of Commons, 200 raccoon skins ; 

“Member of Assembly, per diem, three raccoon skins ; 

“Entered into a law the 18th day of October, 1779, under the 
great seal of the State.” 


The well-worn burlesque of the ‘leather medal” sug- 
gests a vague reference to the times when skins were the 
only money. 





CueerFutness makes the mind clearer, gives tone to 
thought, and adds grace and beauty to the countenance, 
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IN DEFORMITY. 


By ProFressor Fiowkr, F. R.S. 


FASHION 


THE propensity to deform, or alter from the natural 
form, some part of the body, is one which is common to 
human hature in every aspect in which we are acquainted 
with it—the most primitive and barbarous, and the most 
civilized and refined. 

Fashion is now often associated with change, but in less 
civilized conditions of society fashions of all sorts are 
more permanent than with us; and in all communities 
such fashions as those here treated of are, for obvious rea- 
sons, far less likely to be subject to the fluctuations of 
caprice than those affecting the dress only, which, even in 
Shakespeare’s time, changed so often that ‘the fashion 
wears Out more apparel than the man.” Alterations once 
made in the form of the body cannot be discarded or modi- 
fied in the lifetime of the individual, and, therefore, as 
fashion is intrinsically imitative, such alterations have the 
strongest possible tendency to be reproduced generation 
after generation, 

The origins of these fashions are mostly lost in obscu- 
rity, all attempts to solve them being little more than 
guesses. Some of them have become associated with re- 
ligious or superstitious observances, and so have been 
spread and perpetuated ; some have been vaguely thought 
to be hygienic in motive; most have some relation to 
conventional standards of improved persdhal appearance ; 
but whatever their origin, the desire to conform to common 
usage, and not to appear singular, is the prevailing motive 
which leads to their continuance. 

The Hottentots, objecting to symmetry of growth in the 
horns of their cattle, twist them while young and pliant, 
so that ultimately they are made to assume various fan- 
tastic and unnatural directions. Sheep with multiple 
horns are produced in some parts of Africa, by splitting 
with a knife the budding horn of the young animal. Hot- 
spur’s exclamation : ‘‘ What horse ? a roan, a crop-ear, is 
it not ?” points to a custom not yet extinct in England. 
Docking horses’ tails—that is, cutting off about half the 
length, not cf the hair only, but of the actual flesh and 
bone, and nicking, or dividing the tendons of the under 
side, so that the paralyzed stump is always carried in an 
unnatural or ‘‘cocked” position—were common enough a 
generation ago, as seen in all equestrian pictures of the 
period, and are still occasionally practiced. In spite of 
all warnings of common sense and experience, we con- 
tinue, solely because it is the fashion, to torture and de- 
form our horses’ mouths and necks with tight-bearing 
reins, which, though only temporarily keeping the head 
in a constrained and unnatural, and therefore inelegant 
position, produce many permanent, injuries, Dogs may 
still be seen with the natural form of their ears and tails 
‘*improved ” by mutilation. 

In this category may also be placed polled and humped 
cattle ; tailless cats of the Isle of Man and Singapore ; lop- 
eared rabbits ; tailless, crested, or other strange forms of 
fowls; pouter, tumbler, feather-legged, and other varieties 
of pigeons; and the ugly double-tailed and prominent- 
eyed goldfish which delight the Chinese. 

To return to man, let us begin with the treatment of the 
hair and other appendages of the skin as the more super- 
ficial and comparatively trivial in its effects. 

Here we are at once introduced to the domain of fashion 
in her most potent sway. Tho facility with which hair 
lends itself to various methods of treatment has been a 
temptation too great to resist in all known conditions of 
civilization. Innumerable variations of custom exist in 
different parts of the world, and marked changes in at 
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TATTOOING A NEW ZEALAND CHIEF, 


least all more or less civilized communities have character- | 


ized successive epochs of history. Not only the length 
and method of arrangement, but even the color of the 
hair, is changed in obedience to caprices of fashion. In 
many of the islands of the Western Pacific, the naturally 
jet-black hair of the natives is converted into a tawny 
brown by the application of lime, obtained by burning 
the coral found so abun- 
dantly on their shores ; 
and not many years since 
similar means were em- 
ployed for producing the 
same result among the 
ladies of Western Europe 
—a fact which consider- 
ably diminishes the value 
of an idea entertained by 
many ethnologists, that 
community of custom is 
evidence of community of 
origin or of race. 
Notwithstanding the 
painful and laborious na- 
turo of the process, when 
conducted with no better 
implements than flint 
knives, or pieces of splin- 
tered bone or shell, the 
custom of keeping the 
head closely shaved pre- 
vails extensively among 
savage nations. This, 


liness, and, perhaps, com- 





fort, in hot countries; but the fact that it is in many 
tribes practiced only by the women and children, shows 
that these considerations are not those primarily engaged 
in its perpetuation. In some cases, as among the Fijians, 
while the heads of the women are commonly cropped or 
closely shaved, the men cultivate, at great expense of 
time and attention, a luxuriant and elaborately arranged 
mass of hair, exactly re- 
versing the conditions 
met with in the most 
highly civilized nations. 
In some regions of 
Africa it is considered 
necessary to female beauty 
carefully to eradicate the 
eyebrows, special pincers 
for the purpose forming 
part of the appliances of 
the toilet; while the va- 
rious methods of shaving 
and cutting the beard 
among men of all nations 
are too well known to re- 
quire more than a fassing 
notice. The treatment ot 
finger-nails, both as to 
color and form, has also 
been subject to fashion ; 
but the practical incon- 
veniences attending the 
inordinate length to which 
these are permitted to 
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have restricted the custom to a few localities. It may 
be objected to the introduction of this illustration here, 
that such nails should not be considered deformities, 
but rather as natural growth, and that to clip and mu- 
tilate them as we do is the departure from nature’s 





MODE OF TATTOOING STILL PRESERVED IN EGYPT. 


intention. But this is not so, Itis only by constant ar- 
tificial care and protection that such an extraordinary and 
inconvenient length can be obtained. When the hands 
are subjected to the normal amount of use, the nails 
break or wear away at their free ends in a ratio equal to 
their growth, as with the claws or hoofs of animals in a 
wild state. ‘ 
The exceedingly widespread custom of tattooing the 
skin may also be alluded to here, as the result of the same 
propensity as that which produces the more serious de- 
formations presently to be spoken of. The rudest form 
of the art was practiced by the now extinct Tasmanians 
and some tribes of Australians, whose naked bodies 
showed linear or oval raised scars, arranged in a definite 
manner on the shoulders and breast, and produced by 
gashes inflicted with sharp stones, into which wood-ashes 
were rubbed, so as to allow of healing only under unfavor- 
able conditions, leaving permanent large and elevated 





CHINOOK APPARATUS you PLATraNne THE HEAD. 
cicatrices, conspicuous from being of a lighter color than 
the rest of the skin. From this it is a considerable step 
in decorative art to the elaborate and often beautiful pat- 
terns, wreathes, scrolls, spirals, zigzags, etc., sometimes 
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confined to the face, and sometimes covering the whole 
body from head to foot, seen in the natives of many of the 
Polynesian Islands. These are permanently impressed 
upon the skin by the introduction of coloring matter, 
generally some kind of lampblack, by means of an in- 
strument made of a piece of shell cut into a number of 
fine points, or a bundle of sharp needles. When the 
custom of the land demands that the surface to be treated 
thus is a large one, the process is not only very tedious, 
but entails an amount of suffering painful to think of. 
When completed it answers part, at least, of the purpose 
of dress with us, as an untattooed skin exhibited to society 

















A PAPUAN, OF NEW GUINEA, WITH NOSE ORNAMENT. 


is looked upon much as an unclothed one would be in 
more civilized communities. The natural color of the 
skin seems to have influenced the method and extent of 
tattooing, as in the black races it is limited to such scars 
as those spoken of above, which, variously arranged in 
lines or dots, become tribal distinctions among African 
negroes. In Europe tattooing on the same principle as 
that of the Polynesians is confined almost exclusively to 
sailors, 

The nose, the lips, and the ears have in almost all races 
offered great temptations to be used as foundations for 
the display of ornament, some process of boring, cutting, 
or alteration of form being necessary to render them fit 
for the purpose. When Captain Cook, exactly one hun- 
dred years ago, was describing the naked savages of the 
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east coast of Australia, he says: ‘Their principal orna- 
ment is the bone which they thrust through the cartilage 
which divides the nostrils from each other. Our seamen, 
with some humor, called it their spritsail-yard ; and, in- 
deed, it had so ludicrous an appearance that, till we were 
used to it, we found it difficult to refrain from laughter.” 

On his visit to the northwest coast of America, Captain 
Cook found precisely the same custom among the natives 
of Prince William’s Sound, whose mode of life was in 
moss other respects quite dissimilar to that of the Austra- 
lians, and who belong to a totally different race. 

In 1681, Dampier described a custom which he found 
existing among the natives of the Corn Islands, off the 
Mosquito Coast, in Central America, of piercing the lips 
to insert pegs of tortoiseshell. 

An almost exactly similar custon still prevails among a 
tribe of Indians inhabiting the southern part of Brazil— 
the Botocudos, so called from a Portuguese word (botoque), 
meanings plug or stopper. Among these people the lip- 
ornament consists of a conical piece of hard and polished 
wood, frequently weighs a quarter of a pound, and drags 
down, elongates, and everts the lower lip, so as to expose 
the gums and teeth in a manner which to our taste is 
hideous, but with them is considered an essential adjunct 
to an attractive and correct appearance. 

In the extreme north of America, the Eskimo “ pierce 
the lower lip under one or both corners of the mouth, 
and insert in each aperture a double-headed sleeve-button 
or dumb-bell-shaped labret of bone, ivory, shell, stone, 
glass, or wood.” These operations appear to be practiced 
only on the men, and are supposed to possess some sig- 
nificance other than that of mere ornament. The first 
piercing of the lip, which is accompanied by some solem- 
nity as a religious feast, is performed on approaching 
manhood. 

The American tribe that has carried these strange cus- 
toms to the greatest excess are the Thlinkeets, who inhabit 
the southeastern shores of Alaska, ‘‘Here it is the 
women who, in piercing the nose and ears, and filling the 
apertures with bones, shells, sticks, pieces of copper, nails, 
or attaching thereto heavy pendants, which drag down 
the organs and pull the features out of place, appear to 
have taxed their inventive powers to the utmost, and 
with a success unsurpassed by any nation in the world, 
to produce a model of hideous beauty. This success is 
achieved in their wooden lip-ornament, the crowning glory 
of the Thlinkeet matron, described by a multitude of eye- 
witnesses. In all female free-born Thlinkeet chiJdren a 
slit is made in the under lip, parallel with the mouth, and 
about half an inch below it. A copper wire, or a piece of 
shell or wood, is introduced into this, by which the wound 
is kept open and the aperture extended. By gradually 
introducing larger objects the required dimensions of the 
opening are produced. On attaining the age of maturity, 
a block of wood is inserted, usually oval or elliptical in 
shape, concave on the sides, and grooved like the wheel 
of a pulley on the edge, in order to keep it in place. 
The dimensions of the block are from two to six inches in 
length, from one to four inches in width, and about half 
an inch thick round the edge, and it is highly polished. 
When the block is withdrawn the lip drops down upon 
the chin like a piece of leather, displaying the teeth, and 
presenting altogether a ghastly spectacle. The privilege 
of wearing this ornament is not extended to female slaves.” 

The North Americans are, however, eclipsed by the 
negroes of the heart of Africa. 

‘“‘The Bongo women,” says Schweinfurth, “ delight in 
distinguishing themselves by an adornment which, to our 
notion, is nofhing less than a hideous mutilation, As 





soon as a woman is married, the operation commences of 
extending her lower lip. This, at first only slightly bored, 
is widened by inserting into the orifice plugs of wood, 
gradually increasing in size, until at length the entire fea- 
ture is enlarged to five or six times its original propor- 
tions. The plugs are cylindrical in form, not less than 
an inch thick, and are exactly like the pegs of bone or 
wood worn by the women of Musgoo. By this means the 
lower lip is extended horizontally till it projects far beyond 
the upper, which is also bored and fitted with a copper 
plate or nail, and now and then by a little ring, and some- 
times by a bit of straw, about as thick as a lucifer-match. 
Nor do they leave the nose intact ; similar bits of straw 
are inserted into the edges of the nostrils, and I have seen 
as many as three of these on each side. A very favorite 
ornament for the carftilage between the nostrils is a copper 
ring, just like those that are placed in the noses of buffa- 
loes and other beasts of burden, for the purpose of render- 
ing them more tractable. ‘The greatest. coquettes among 
the ladies wear a clasp or cramp at the corners of the 
mouth, as though they wanted to contract the orifice, and, 
literally, to put a curb upon its capabilities, These sub- 
sidiary ornaments are not, however, found at all univers- 
ally among the women, and it is rare to see them all at 
once upon a single individual ; the plug in the lower lip 
of the married woman is alone a sine qud non, serving, aa 
it does, for an artificial distinction of race. 

‘Similar in shape is the decoration which is worn 
by the women of Maganya; but though it is round, 
it is a ring and not a flat plate; it is called ‘pelele,’ 
and has no object but to expand the upper lip. Some of 
the Mittoo women, especially the Loobah, not content 
with the circle or the ring, force a cone of polished quartz 
through the lips, as though they had borrowed the idea 
from the rhinoceros, This fashion of using quartz belem- 
nites of more than two inches long is in some instances 
adopted by the men.” 

It seems, indeed, a strange phenomena that in such dif, 
ferent races, so far removed in locality, customs so singu- 
lar—to our ideas so revolting and unnatural, and certainly 
so painful and inconvenient—should either have been per- 
petuated for an enormous fapse of time, if the supposition 
of a common origin be entertained, or else have developed 
themselves independently. 

These are, however, only extreme or exaggerated cases 
of the almost universal custom of making a permanent 
aperture through the lobe of the ear for the purpose of 
inserting some adventitious object. 

The New Zealanders of both sexes, when first visited by 
Europeans, all had holes bored through their ears, and 
enlarged by stretching, and which, in their domestic 
economy, answered the purpose of our pockets. Feath- 
ers, bones, sticks, tale chisels and bodkins, the nails and 
teeth of their deceased relations, the teeth of dogs, and, 
in fact, anything which they could get that they thought 
curious or valuable, were thrust through or supended to 
them. The iron nails given them by the English sailors 
were at once conveyed to these miscellaneous receptacles. 
Some Zulus lately in London carried their cigars in the 
same manner. Mr. Wilfred Powell informs me that on 
one of the islands near New Guinea, he met with a man 
the holes in whose ears had been so greatly extended 
that the lobes had been converted into great pendant 
rings of skin, through which he could easily pass his 
arms ! 

Among ourselves the custom of wearing earrings still 
survives, even in the highest grades of society, although it 
has been almost entirely abandoned by one-half of the 
community, and in the other the perforation is reducd to 
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. the smallest size compatible with the purpose of carrying 


the oraament suspended from it. Nose-rings are not now 
in fashion in Europe, but they are admired in the East. 
The teeth, although allowed by the greater part of the 
world to retain their natural beauty and usefulness of 
form, still ofter a field for artificial alterations according to 


fashion, which has been made use of principally in two ' 


distinct regions of the world and by two distinct races, It 
is, of course, only the front teeth, and mainly the upper in- 
cisors, that are available for this purpose. Among vari- 
ous tribes of negroes of Equatorial Africa different fashions 
of modifying the natural form of these teeth prevail, spec- 
imens of which may be found in any large collection of 
crania of these people. One of the simplest consists of 
chipping and filing away a large triangular piece from the 
lower and inner edge of each of the central incisors, so 
that a gap is produced in the middle of the row in front. 
Another fashion is to shape all the incisors into sharp 
points, by chipping off the corners, giving a very formid- 
able crocoiilian appearance to the jaws ; and another is to 
file out either a single or a double notch in the cutting 
edge of each tooth, producing a serrated border to the 
whole scries. 

The Malays take the greatest pains to stain their teeth 
black, which they consider greatly adds to their beauty. 
White teeth are looked upon with perfect disgust by the 
Dayaks of Sarawak. In addition to staining the teeth, 
filing the surface in some way or other is almost always 
resorted to. The nearly universal custom in Java is to 
remove the enamel from the front surface of the incisors, 
and often the canine teeth, hollowing out the surface, 
sometimes so deeply as to penetrate the pulp cavity. The 
cutting edges are also worn down to a level line with 
pumice-stone, Another and less common, though more 
elaborate fashion, is to point the teeth, and file out 
notches from the anterior surface of each side of the upper 
part of the crown, so as to leave a lozenge-shaped piece, of 
enamel untouched; as this receives the black stain less 
strongly than the parts from which the surface is removed, 
an ornamental pattern is produced. In Borneo a still 
more elaborate process is adopted, the front surface of 
each of the teeth is drilled near its centre with a small 
round hole, and into this a plug of brass with a round or 
star-shaped knob is fixed. This is always kept bright and 
polished by the action of the lip over it, and is supposed 
to give a highly attractive appearance when the teeth aro 
displayed. 

Perhaps the strange custqm, so frequently adopted by 
the natives of Australia, and of many islands of the 
Pacific, of knocking out one or more of the front teeth, is 
usually associated with some other idea than ornament, 
In Australia it constitutes part of the rites by which the 
youth are initiated into manhood, and in the Sandwich 
Islands it is performed as a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
spirits of the dead. 

The projection forward of the front upper teeth is ad- 
mired by some races, and among the negro women of 
Senegal it is increased by artificial means in childhood, 

Whatever might be the case with regard to the hair, the 
ears, the nose, and lips, or even the teeth, it might have 
been thought that the actual shape of the head, as deter- 
mined by the solid skull, would not have been considered 
a subject to be modified according to the fashion. Such, 
The custom of arti- 
ficially changing the form of the head is one of the most 
ancient and widespread. It is found under various modi- 
fications at widely different parts of the earth’s surface, 
«nd among people who can have had no interconrse with 
one another. It appears, in fact, to have originated 





independently in many quarters, from some natural im- 
pulse, 

“Failaro properly to mold the cranium of her offspring 
gives to the Chinook matron the reputation of a lazy and 
undutiful mother, and subjects the neglected children to 
the ridicule of their young companions, so despotic is 
fashion.” A traveler, who mentions that he occasionally 
saw Chinooks with heads of the ordinary shape, sickness 
or some other cause having prevented the usual distortion 
in infancy, adds that such individuals could never attain 
to any influence or rise to any dignity in their tribe, and 
were not unfrequently sold as slaves, 

Endeavors have been made to trace the origin of th's 
and many analogous customs to a desire to intensity or 
exaggerate any prevailing natural peculiarity of conforma- 
tion. 

Many of the less severe alterations of the form to which 
the head is subjected are undesigned, resulting only from 
the mode in which the child is carried or dressed during 
infancy. Thus habitually carrying the child on one arm 
appears to produce an obliquity in the form of the skull 
which is retained to a greater or less degree all through 
life. The practice followed by nomadic people of carry- 
ing their infants fastened to stiff pillows or boards, com- 
monly causes a flattening of the occiput; and the custom 
of dressing the child’s head with tightly fitting bandages, 
still common in many parts, produces an elongated and 
laterally constricted form. In France this is well known, 
and so common is it in the neighborhood of Toulouse that 
a special form of head produced in this manner is known 
as the ‘‘déformation Toulousaine.” 

Of the ancient notices of the custom of purposely alter- 
ing the form of the head, the most explicit is that of Hip- 
pocrates, who in his treatise ‘‘ De Aéris, Aquis, et Locis,” 
written about 400 B.c., says, speaking of the people near 
the boundary of Europe and Asia, near the Palus Mmotis 
(Sea of Azoff): ‘*I will pass over the smaller differences 
among the nations, but will now treat of such as are great 
either from nature or custom; and first, concerning the 
Macrocephali, There is no other race of men which have 
heads in the least resembling theirs, At first, usage was 
the principal cause of the length of their head, but now 
nature co-operates with usage, They think those the most 
noble who have the longest heads. It is thus with regard 
to the usage: immediately after tho child is born, and 
while its head is still tender, they fashion it with their 
hands, and constrain it to assume a lengthened shape by 
applying bandages and othe? suitable contrivances, 
whereby the spherical form of the head is destroyed.” 

Herodotus, also, alludes to the same custom as do, at 
later dates, Strabo, Pliny, Pomponius Mela and others, 
though assigning different localities to the nations or 
tribes to which they refer, and also indicating variations 
of form in their peculiar cranial characteristics, 

Recent archeological discoveries fully bear out these 
statements, Heads- deformed in various fashions, but 
chiefly of the constricted, elongated shape, have been 
found in great numbers in ancient tombs, in the very 
region indicated by Herodotus, They have been found 
near Tiflis, where as many as one hundred and fifty were 
discovered at one time, and at other places in the Caucasus, 
generally in rock tombs; also in the Crimea, and at differ- 
ent localities along the course of the Danube ; in Hungary, 
Silesia, in the south of Germany, Switzerland, and even 
in France and Belgium. The people who have left such 
undoubted evidence of the practice of deforming their 
heads have been supposed by various authors to have been 
Avars, Huns, Tartars, or other Mongolian invaders of 
Europe; but later French authors, who have discussed 
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this subject, are inclined to assign them to an Aryan race, 
who, under the name of Cimmerians, spread westward 
over the part of Europe in which their remains are now 
found, in the seventh or eighth century before our era. 
Whether the French habit, scarcely yet extinct,*of tightly 
bandaging the heads of infants, is derived from these 
people, or is of independent origin, it is impossible to say. 

In Africa and Australia no analogous customs have beer 
shown to exist, but in many parts of Asia and Polynesia, 
deformations, though usually only confined to flattening 
of the occiput, are common. Sometimes, in the islands 
of the Pacific, the head of the new-born infant is merely 


pressed by the hands into the desired form, in which case | 


it generally soon recovers that which nature intended for 
it. In one island alone, Mallicollo, in the New Hebrides, 
the practice of permanently depressing the forehead is 
almost universal, and skulls are even found constricted 
and elongated exactly after the manner of the Aymaras of 
Peru. The extraordinary flatness of the forehead, by 
which the inhabitants of this island differ from those of 
all around, was noticed by Captain Cook and the two 
“orsters, who accompanied him as naturalists, but they 
were not able to ascertain whether it was a natural con- 
formation or due to art. It is only within the last few 
years that crania have been sent to England which abun- 
dantly confirm the old description of the great navigator, 
and also prove the artificial character of the deformity. 

Though the Chinese usually allow the head to assume 
its natural form, confining their attentions to the feet, a 
certain class of mendicant devotees appear to have suc- 
ceeded, to a remarkable extent, in getting their skulls 
elongated into a conical form. 


America is, however, or, rather, has been, the head- | 





DEFORMITY. 


quarters of all these fantastic practices, and especially 
along the western coast, and mainly in two regions, near 
the mouth of the Columbia River in the north, and in 
Peru in the south. The practice also existed among the 
Indians of the southern parts of what are now the United 
States, and among the Caribs of the West India Islands. 
In ancient Peru, before the time of the Spanish Conquest, 
it was almost universal. In an edict of the écclesiastical 
authorities of Lima, issued in 1585, three distinct forms 
of deformation are mentioned. Notwithstanding tho 
severe penalties imposed by this edict upon parents per- 
sisting in the practice, the custom was so difficult to erad- 
icate that another injunction against it was published b~ 
the Government as late as 1752. 

In the West Indies, and the greater part of North Amer- 
ica, the custom has become extinct with the people who 
used it ; but the Chinook Indians, of the neighborhood of 
the Columbia River, and the natives of Vancouver Island, 
continue it to the present day ; and this is the last strong- 
hold of this strange fashion, though under the influence 
of European example and discouragement it is rapidly 
dying out. The process commences immediately after 
the birth of the child, and is continued for a period of 


| from eight to twelve months, by which time the head has 


permanently assumed the required form, although during 


| subsequent growth it may partly regain its proper shape. 





“It might be supposed,” observes Mr. Kane, who had 
large opportunities of watching the process, ‘‘that the 
operation would be attended with great suffering ; but I 
never heard the infants crying or moaning, although I 
have seen their eyes seemingly starting out of the sockets 
from the great pressure ; but, on the contrary, when the 
thongs were loosened and the pads removed, I have no- 
ticed them cry until they were replaced.” 

The methods by which this particular kind of deformity 
was produced varied in detail in different tribes. One of 
the most effective is thus described by Mr. Townsend : 
‘*The Wallamet Indians place the infant, soon after birth, 
upon a board, to the edges of which are attached litt's 
loops of hempen cord or leather, and other similar cords 
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NEW CALEDONIANS, WITH THEIR EARS TATTERED BY FOLLOWING THE FASHION, 


are passed across and back, in a zigzag manner, through 
these loops, inclosing the child, and binding it firmly 
down, To the upper edge of this board, in which is a 
depression to receiva the back part of the head, an- 
other smaller one is 
attached by hinges of 
leather, and made to 
lie obliquely upon the 
forehead, the force of i 
the pressure being ea 
regulated by several 
strings attached to 
its edge, which are 
passed through holes 
in the board upon 
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which the infant is 
lying, and _ secured 
there.” 


The second form of 
deformity is produced 
by constricting band- 
ages of deer’s hide, 
cr other similar ma- 
terial, encircling the 
head behind the ears, 
usually passing below 
the occiput behind, 
and across the fore- 
head, andagainacross ~~ 
the vertex, behind the 
coronal suture, pro- 
ducing @ circular de- 
pression, The result 
is an elongation of 
the head, but with no 
lateral bulging and 
with no deviation 
from bilateral sym- 
metry. The brain, of 
course, has to accom 
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NOSE-RING or CASHMERE WOMEN, 


modate itself to the altered shape of the osseous case 
which contains it; and the question naturally arises, 
whether the important functions belonging to this organ 
are in any way impaired or affected by its change of form. 
All observations upon 
the living Indians 
who have been sub- 
jected to it concur in 
showing that if any 
modification in men- 
tal power is produced, 
it must be of a very 
inconsiderable kind, 
as no marked differ- 
ence has been de- 
tected between them 
and the people of 
neighboring tribes 
which have not adopt- 
ed the fashion. 

We may now pass 
from the head to the 
extremities, but there 
will be little to say 
about the hands, for 
the artificial deformi- 
ties practiced upon 
=~ those members are 
= confined to chopping 
off one or more of the 
fingers, generally of 
the left hand, and 
usually not so much 
in obedience merely 
to fashion as part of 
an initiatory cere- 
mony, or an expiation 
or oblation to some 
superior, or to some 
departed person. Such 
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practices are common among the American Indians, some 
tribes of Africans, the Australians, and Polynesians, 
especially those greatest of all slaves of ceremonial, the 
Fijians, where the amputation of fingers is demanded 
to appease an angry chieftain, or voluntarily performed 
as a token of affection on the occasion of the death of a 
relative. 

But per contra, the feet have suffered more, and altogether 
with more serious results to general health and comfort, 
from simple conformity to pernicious customs, than any 
other part of the body. Ard on this subject, instead of 
relating the unaccountable caprices of the savage, we have 
to speak only of people who have already advanced to a 
tolerably high gxade of civilization, and to include all 
those who are at the present time foremost in the ranks of 
intellectual culture. 

The most extreme instance of modification of the size 
and form of the foct in obedience to fashion is the well- 
known case of the Chizese women, not entirely confined 
to the highest classes, but in some districts pervading all 
grades of society alike. The deformity is produced by 
applying tight bandages round the feet of the girls when 
abont five years old. The bandages are specially manu- 
factured, Miss Norwood, an American missionary, tells us, 
and are about two inches wide afd two yards long for the 
first year, five yards long for subsequent years. The end 
of the strip is laid on the inside of the foot at the instep, 
then carried over the toes, under the foot and round the 
heel, the toes being thus drawn toward and across the 
sole, while a bulge is produced in the instep and a deep 
indentation in the sole. Successive layers of bandage are 
wound round the foot until the strip is all used, and the 
end is then sewn tightly down. After a month the foot is 
put in hot water to soak some time ; then the bandage is 
carefully unwound. Notwithstanding the powdered alum 
and other appliances that are used to prevent it, the sur- 
face of the foot is generally found to be ulcerated, and 
much of the skin and sometimes part of the flesh of the 
sole, and even one or two of the toes, may come off with 
the bandages, in which case the woman afterward feeis 
repaid by th@smallness and more delicate appedrance of 
her feet. Each time the bandage is taken off, the foot is 
kneaded to make the joints more flexible, and is then 
bound up again as quickly as possible with a fresh band- 
age, which is drawn up more tightly. During the first 
year the pain is so intense that the sufferer can do nothing 
but lie and cry and moan. For about two years the foot 
aches continually, and is subject to a constant pain like 
the pricking of sharp needles, With continued rigorous 
binding it ultimately loses sensibility, the muscles, nerves, 
and vessels are all wasted, the bones are altered in their 
relative position to one another, and the whole limb is re- 
duced permanently to a stunted or atrophied condition, 

The alterations produced in the form of the foot are— 
1st, bending the four outer toes under the sole of the foot, 
so that the first or great toe alone retains its normal posi- 
tion, and a narrow point is produced in front; 2d, com- 
pressing the roots of the tres and the heel downward and 
toward one another so as greatly to shorten the foot, and 
produce a deep transverse fold in the middle of the sole. 
The whole has now the appearance of the hoof of some 
animal rather than a human foot, and affords a very 
inefficient organ of support, as the peculiar tottering 
gait of those possessing it clearly shows. When once 
formed, the ‘‘ golden lily,” as the Chinese lady calls her 
delicate little foot, can never recover its original shape. 

But strange as this custom seems to us, it is only a 
slight step in excess of what the majority of people in 
Europe subject themselves and their children to. From 
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personal observation of a large number of feet of persons 
of all ages and of all classes of society in our own country, 
I do not hesitate to say that there are very few, if any, to 
be met with that do not, in some degree, bear evidence of 
having been subjected to a compressing influence more cr 
less injurious. Let any one take the trouble to inquire 
into what a foot ought to be. For external form look at 
any of the antique models—the nude Hercules Farnese or 
the sandaled Apollo Belvidere ; watch the beautiful free- 
dom of motion in the wide-spreading toes of an infant ; 
consider the wonderful mechanical contrivances for com- 
bining strength with mobility, firmness with flexibility ; 
the numerous bones, articulations, ligaments ; the great 
toe, with seven special muscles to give it that versatality 
of motion which was intended that it should possess ; 
and then see what a miserable, stiffened, distorted thing 
is this same foot when it has been submitted for a 
number of years to the ‘‘improving ”’ process to which our 
civilization condemns it. The toes all squeezed and flat- 
tened against each other; the great toe no longer in iis 
normal position, but turned outward, pressing so upon 
the others that one or more of them frequently has to find 
room for itself either above or under its fellows; the 
joints all rigid, the muscles atrophied and powerless ; tho 
finely formed arch broken down; everything which is 
beautiful and excellent in the human foot degtroyed—to 
say nothing of the more serious evils which so generally 
follow—corns, bunions, in-growing nails, and all their 
attendant miseries. 

Now, the cause of all this will be perfectly obvious to 
any one who compares the form of the natural foot with 
the last upon which the shoemaker makes the covering for 
that foot. This, in the words of the late Mr. Dowie, ‘‘is 
shaped in front like a wedge, the thick part, or instep, 
rising in a ridge from the centre or middle toe, instead of 
the great toe, as in the foot, slanting off to both sides from 
the middle, terminating at each side and in front likea 
wedge; that for the inside, or great toe, being similar to 
that for the outside, or little toe, as if the human foot had 
the great toe in the middle and a little too at each side, 
like the foot of a goose !” 

The great error in all boots and shoes made upon tho 
system now in vogue in all parts of the civilized world 
lies in this method of construction upon a principle of 
bilateral symmetry. A straight line drawn along the solo 
from the middle of the toe to the heel will divide a fash- 
ionable boot into two equal and, similar parts, a small 
allowance being made at the middle part, or ‘ waist,” for 
the difference between right and left foot. Whether the 
toe is made broad or narrow, it is always equally inclined 
at the sides toward the middle line ; whereas in the foot 
there is no such symmetry. Tho first, or inner toe, is 
much larger than either of the others, and its direction is 
perfectly parallel with the long axis of the foot. The 
second toe may be a little longer than the first, as gener- 
ally represented in Grecian art, but it is more frequently 
shorter ; the others rapidly decrease in size, The modifi- 
cation which must have taken place in the form of tho 
foot and direction of the toes before a boot of the ordinary 
form can be worn with any approach to ease, can thus be 
understood, Often it will happen that the deformity has 
not advanced to so great an extent but every one who 
has had the opportunity of examining many feet, especially 
among the poorer classes, must have met with many far 
worse, 

The loss of elasticity and motion in the joints of the 
foot, as well as the wrong direction acquired by the great 
toe, are in most persons seriously detrimental to free and 
easy progression, and can only be compensated for by a 
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great expenditure of muscular power in other parts of the 
body, applied in a disadvantageous manner. Laboring 
men, Who from their childhood wear heavy, stiff, aud 
badly-shaped boots, and in whom, consequently, the play 
of the ankles, feet, and toes is lost, have generally small 
and shapeless legs and wasted calves, and walk as if on 
stilts, with a swinging motion from the hips. Soldiers 
also suffer much in the same manner, the regulation boots 
in use in the service being exceedingly ill-adapted for the 
development of the feet. Much injury to the general 
health—the necessary consequence of any impediment to 
freedom of bodily exercise—must also be attributed to 
this cause. Since some of the leading shoemakers have 
ventured to deviate a little from the conventional shape, 
those persons who can afford to be specially fitted are 
better off, as a rule, than the majority of poorer people, 
who, although caring less for appearance, and being more 
dependent for their livelihood upon the physical welfare 
of their bodies, are obliged to wear ready-made shoes of 
the form that an inexorable custom has prescribed. 

Tho changes that a foot has to undergo in order to adapt 
itself to the ordinary shape of a shoe could probably not 
be effected unless commenced at an early period, when it 
is young, and capable of being gradually molded into the 
required form, 

The mother or nurse who thrusts the tender feet of a 
young child into stiff, unyielding pointed shoes or boots, 
often regardless of the essential difference in form of 
right and left, at a time when freedom is especially needed 
for their proper growth and development, is the exact 
counterpart of the Chinook Indian woman, applying her 
bandages and boards to the opposite end of her baby’s 
body, only with considerably less excuse, for a distorted 
head apparently less affects health and comfort than 
cramped and misshapen feet, and was also esteemed of 
more vital importance to preferment in Chinook society. 

No sensible person can really suppose that there is any- 
thing in itself ugly, or even unsightly, in the form of a 
perfect human foot; and yét all attempts to construct 
shoes upon its model are constantly met with the objéction 
that something extremely inelegant must be the result. It 
will, perhaps, be a form to which the eye is not quite ac- 
customed ; but there is no more trite observation than 
the arbitrary nature of fashion in her dealings with our 
outward appearance, and we all know how anything which 
has received her sanction is for the time considered ele- 
gant and tasteful, though a few years later it may come 
to be looked upon as positively ridiculous, That our ‘eye 
would soon get used to admire a different shape may be 
easily proved by any one who will for a short time wear 
shoes constructed upon a more correct principle, when 
the prevailing pointed shoes, suggestive of cramped and 
atrophied toes, become positively painful to look 
upon, 

It is not only leathern boots and shoes that are to blame 
for producing alterations in the form of the feet ; even the 
stocking, comparatively soft and pliable as it is, when 
made with pointed toes and similar form for both sides, 
must take its share. The continual, steady, though gentle 
pressure, keeps the toes squeezed together, and especially 
hinders the recovery of its proper form and mobility, 
when attempts at curing a misshapen foot are being made 
by wearing shoes of rational tonstruction Socks adapted 
to the different form of the two feet, or ‘‘rights and 
lefts,” are oecasionally to be met with at hosiers’, and it 
would add greatly to comfort if they were more generally 
adopted. For some cases it is well to have them made 
with distinct toes like gloves. With such socks and prc- 
perly constructed shoes, a much distorted foot, even of a 





middle-aged person, will recover its power and freedom of 
motion to a considable extent. 

Only one thing is needed to aggravate the evil effect of 
& pointed toe, and that is the absurdly high and narrow 
heel so often seen now on ladies’ boots, which throws the 
whole foot, and, in fact, the whole body, into an unnatural 
position in walking, produces diseases well known to all 
surgeons in large practice, and makes the nearest approach 
yet effected by any nation to the Chinese custom which 
we generally speak of with surprise and reprobation. 

The practice of turning ont the toes, so much insisted 
on by dancing-masters, when it becomes habitual, is a de- 
formity. Although in standing in an easy position the 
whole limb may be rotated outward from the hip, so as to 
give a broader basis of support, in walking or running 
the hip, knee, ankle and joints of the foot are simple 
hinges, and it is essential for the proper co-ordination of 
their actions that they should all work in the same plane, 
which can only be the case when the toes are pointed 
directly forward, and the feet nearly parallel to one 
another. Any deviation from this position must interfere 
with the true action of the foot. 

I must speak lastly of one of the most remarkable of all 
the artificial deformities produced by adherence to a 
conventional standard, in defiance of the dictates of 
nature and reason. 

Of all parts of the body, tho elastic and mobile walls of 
the chest would seem most to need preservation from ex- 
ternal constriction, if they are to perform efficiently the 
important purposes for which their peculiar structure is 
specially designed. The skull isa solid case, with toler- 
ably uniform walls, the capacity of which remains the 
same, whatever alteration is made in its shape. Pressure 
on one part is compensated for by dilatation elsewhere ; 
the body is not so; it may be compared to a cylinder with 
a fixed length, determined by the vertebral column, and 
closed above and below by a framework of bone. Circular 
compression, then, must actually diminish the area which 
has to be occupied by some of the most important vital 
organs. Moreover, the framework of the chest is a most 
admirable and complex arrangement of numerous pieces 
of solid bone and elastic cartilage, joined together in such 
a manner as to allow of expansion and contraction for the 
purposes of respiration—expansion and contraction which, 
if a function so essential to the preservation of life and 
health is to be performed in an efficient manner, should 
be perfectly free and capable of,variation under different 
circumstances. So, indeed, it has been allowed to be in 
all parts of the world and in all ages, with one exception. 
It was reserved for medieval civilized Europe to have in- 
vented the system of squeezing together, rendering im- 
mobile, and actually deforming, the most important part 
of the human frame; and the custom has been handed 
down to, and flourishes in, our day, notwithstanding all 
our professed admiration for the models of classical anti- 
quity, and our awakened attention to the laws of health. 

It is only necessary to compare our two figures—one 
acknowledged by all the artistic and anatomical world to 
be a perfect example of the natural female form—to be 
convinced of the gravity of the structural changes that 
must have taken placa in such a form before it could be 
reduced so far as to occupy the space shown in the second 
figure, an exact copy of one of the models now held up 
for imitation in the fashionable world. The actual 
changes that have taken place in the bony framework of 
the chest are seen by comparing the two figures on the 
next page, the one showing the normal form, the other 
the result of long-continued tight-lacing. The alterations 
in the shape and position of the organs within need not be 
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dwelt upon 
here ; they and 
the evil effects 
arising from 
them are 
abundantly 
discussed in 
medical works. 
When it is con- 
sidered that the 
organs which 
are affected are 
those by which 
the important 
functions of 
respiration, cir- 
culation and 
digestion are 
carried on, as 








DEFORMED FEET OF CHINESE LADIES, 





The fact is, 
' that in admir.- 
y ing such dis- 
torted forms as 
the constricted 
waist and sym- 
metrically- 
pointed foot, 
we are oppos- 
ing our judg- 
ment to that 
of the Maker 
of our bodies ; 
we are neglect- 
ing the criteri- 
on afforded by 
nature ; we are 
departing from 
the highest 


well as those essential to the proper development and | standard of classical antiquity ; we are simply putting 
healthy growth of future generations, it is no wonder that | ourselves on a level in point of taste with those Austra. 
people suffer who have reduced themselves to live under | lians, Botocudos and Negroes. 


such conditions. 


We are taking fashion, and nothing better, higher 


The true form of the human body is familiar to us, as | or truer, for our guide ; and after the various examples 


just said, from classic models; it is familiar from the 
works of our greatest modern art- 
ists which adorn the Academy walls. 
It is, however, quite possible, or 
even probable, that some of us may 
think the present fashionable shape 
the more beautiful of the two. In 
such case it would be well to pause 
to consider whether we are sure that 
our judgment is sound on the sub- 
ject. Let us remember that to the 
Australian the nose-peg is an ad- 
mired ornament ; that to the Thlin- 
keet, the Botocudo and the Bongo 
negro, the lip dragged down by the 
heavy plug, and the ears distended 
by huge disks of wood, are things of beauty; that the 
Malay prefers teeth that are black to those of the most 
pearly whiteness ; that. the native American despises the 
form of a head not flattened down like a pancake, or 
elongated like a sugar-loaf ; and then let us carefully ask 
ourselves whether we are sure that in leaving nature as a 
standard of the beautiful, and adopting a purely con- 
ventional one, we are not falling into an error exactly 
similar to that of all these people whose tastes we are so 
ready to condemn. 
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CHINESE LADIES’ FEET. 





which have now been brought forward, may we not well 


ask, with Shakespeare, mek 


‘* Seest thou not what a deformed thief 
this fashion is ?” 


A Tuscan Weppine Custom.— 
The maidens of Tuscany cherish an 
old custom by bearing a sprig of 
jasmine on the wedding-day. The 
origin of the custom is said to be 
that a reigning Duke of Tuscany 
prized above all things a shrub of 
jasmine, which was the only one in 
European possession. He forbade 
his gardener to ever let any one look 
upon it. In spite of the order the gardener could not resist 
taking one of the precious sprigs to the peasant girl whom 
he courted. She planted it, and it grew with vigor, and in 
after-years, when misfortune overtook the married pair, she 
made enongh to provide bread from the sale of its blos- 
soms. A Tuscan proverb says, ‘‘ The girl worthy to wear 
the jasmine is rich enough to make her husband’s fortune.” 


Never speak much of your own performances. 
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THE MIDNIGHT LADY. “7 YOUNG WOMAN FEL. ON HER KNEES BESIDE HIM, PEERING INTO HIS FACE WITH TWO WILD, BEAUTIFUL 
EYES, ‘YOU ARE AWAKE. HUSH! RISE AND FOLLOW ME, IF YOU WISH YOUR LIFE SAVED,’” 


THE MIDNIGHT LADY. 


‘‘ AND Owlswood is ours, Vaughan ?” ‘*Fiddlestrings !” 

‘Yes, Vi; but 4 ‘‘But the evidence is incontestable. Vain attempts 
‘“* But what ?” | have been made to dwell in the house—attempts not only 
‘* We seem to have drawn a white elephant.” | vain, but dangerous. Mr. Morgan offered a reward to any 
‘* What do you mean ?” person who would spend a night there, Several persons 
‘To tell the truth, my dear sister, the house is dread- | tried it and gave similar accounts of a lady seen at mid- 

fully—haunted.” | night—a small figure, robed in white.” 
Vol, XTIT., No, 2—15. 
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‘“On, Vaughan Noble, 1 did think you above such 
folly 1” 

“As what ?” 

*‘ Believing such stories.” 

‘Please listen. The last man whv attempted sleeping 
at Owlswood Mansion—a most substantial indi-idual, o. 
skeptical mind, answering to the unfanciful name oi 
Smith—has disappeared altogether. Since when, nobody 
has volunteered to solve the mystery.” 

Vaughan composedly hung up his cap and overcoat. 


Violet threw herself back into the depths of ner armchair. | 


For a moment there was silence, Tho young lady pulled 
her long, fair curls; the gentleman took a seat and sur- 
veyed her. 

** But we must live at Owlswood,” said Violet, at length. 

“Tt would seem so,” auswerel her brother. ‘It is 
certainly a very great misfortune to have inherited this 
ghost.” 

“I do want to live somewhere! I am tired staying,” 
was Viol.t’s response—‘‘ staying” being her term for 
hotel-life. ‘All the time I was at school I longed for a 
home to go to, as tue other girls had. And since—you 
have done the best you can for me, Vaughan ; but a suite 
of rooms is very like a bird-cage! I get tired hopping 
back and forth on my perclies.” 

**We must lay our ghost,” said Vaughan. 
live at Owlswood, Violette! It is a splendid place. 
trees a 

**I delight in old trees !” 

“Tkoow. And lawns and a fsuatain——” 

“Oh!” 

* Yes; an] vines cascading over the balconies, and oriel 
windows, long rooms within, with polished floors, carven 


“You shall 
Old 





balustrades, arched doorways, and deep window niches, | 


wiich you also delight in, my dear Violet. And—~—” 

“Why, Vaughan, have you been there ?” 

* No; but Alf Trafford bas, and he told me all about it 
this afternoon.” 

Violet’s face was full of roses. 

* Alt Trafford—is he in town ?” she said, slowly. 

“Yes, and coming up for lunch to-morrow. Going to 
cffer himself, I haven’t the least doubt ; so I shall take 
myself out of the way early, and go down to see Morgan 
again about this confounded ghost.” 

“Yes, I think so,” murmured Violet, irreverently. 

They were a handsome pair as they sat there—the heir 
and heiress of General Noble, their deceased father’s 
brother. For they had the Noble beauty of straight 
features and blonde hair. They were intelligent, culti- 
vated, wel!l-bred. Their uncle, however, never had s2en 
them. Both brothers had fallen in love with the same 
lovely woman, and it was rather to Grace Noble’s children 
than to his natural heirs that the general had left Owls- 
wood. He mourned for his lost love all his life, and 
never took the least notice of any other woman. If he 
ever forgave his brother for winning her from him, he 
made no sign of such amenity. He never sent for the 
children to visit him at Owlswood, wherein he burie! 
himself in his later years. When he died he left a will, 
but it was not found until several years after his death, 
having fallen out of the drawer in which it had been 
placed, and slipped behind another. Bat Vaughan had 
reason for supposing himself and his sister the heirs, and 
tiis was at length established. The estates of Owlswood 
was theirs, but now tho discovery was made that it had 
the marvelous incumbrance of a ghost. A surprising rev- 
elation. But an established fact. 

Nobody who listened to the accounts could doubt it. 
Ali Trafford was well informed in the matter, for instance. 
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He hal known the man Thomas Smith, a burly farmer of 
the locality, who hal attempted to solve the mystery, 
| vowing to follow the midnight lady at her appearance-— 
repairing to the haunted mansion, and disappearing for 
ever, 
He left a young family tv mourn his unfortunate euter- 

r rise, 

“It isn’t a bugabooo story, I assure you,” concluded 
Alf. ‘It would have exploded long ago if it had been. 
There is something serious iu it.” 

“Well, we must make investigations on our own ac- 
count,” said Violet, patiently stirring mayonnaise sauce, 
after Trafford’s directions. ‘I can’t give up Owlswood.” 

“Are you williog to go there and live ?—make a trial 
of living there, I mean ?” asked Vaughan, filling a glass 
with sherry, and then looking at his watch. 

**No,” said Violet, faintly. 

For sha was no longer an unbeliever in the danger. 

“IT thouzht not. Well, but we won’t give it up so, sis, 
I’jl see what can be done. Will see you this evening, 
Alf;’ and Vaughan did take himself off, according to 
promise, leaving his sister and his friend to their lunch, 
| ete. 
| Certainly a most agreeable fellow with whom to lunch 
| téte-a-tx2, Au fai! in fashionable life, yet not a fop ; dark, 
| bright, witty, and entertaining, he would have pleased the 
fancy of any girl, But since he loved Violet Noble, ho 
had made her love him. 
| By-and-by, when the mayonnaise sauce was perfected 
| and the French glasses drained, he said : 
| ‘Jam going to make a home for you, Violet, so don't 
fret if Vaughan and [I fail to ransack the old house suc- 
cessfully. 

** Saucy! Bat do you and Vaughan really intend to in- 
| vestigate Owlswood ?” 

‘* It’s a great secret, mignon, but we do.” 

** When ?” 

** To-morrow night.” 

“Oh, no, no! I am efraid to have you!” cried Violet, 
starting up, a convert to tae infestation. 

ae * . 
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* * * 7 

Darkness was coming upon Owlswood. The woods 
were in thick shadow, though a ruddy light yet tinted the 
gray walls and arched wiudows. This light penctrated 
into the silent, unstirred rooms, revealing floors of pol- 
ished oak, partially covered by rich mats and squares of 
foreign tapestry, carven chairs, and tall sideboards. The 
furniture was a strange mingling of colonial importation 
and moderu luxury. 

It was covered with dust, and cobwebs hung thick on 
the painted walls, 

Spiders had spun air-webs across the mirrors, and as 
the apartments stretched one beyond another, the dark- 
ness came in and filled them. 

The woody branches of a woodbine tapped against tne 
closed sashes, as it climbed from balcony to balcony. 

Overhead the colossal oaks soughed in tle east wi: d, 
and soon all were hidden in a starless night, 

In a large room in the east wing, somewhat remote from 
the body of the house, were lights and occupants, 

Alf Trafford and Vaughan Noble had driven up quietly 
during the afternoon, and taken possession of this apart- 
meut, They had made a fire in the grate, brought in a 


leatuern couch and an easy-chair, and were thus prepared 
for the night’s watches. 

Thick curtains of blue damask concealed the iights 
from the observation of any outside eyes, though the 
candelabras twinkled faintly enough in the centse of the 
dim, spacious room, 
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“If the ghost comes, there is scarcely light enough to 
see her by,” laughed Vaughan, throwing himself upon the 
leathern couch, ‘* You are going to watch the first half, 
Alf ?” 

“You,” 

‘Because railroad traveling always makes me dull. 
T’ll have a little beauty sleep, and then wake up and keep 
you company for an hour or two before midnight.” 

He reached to the table, placed his revolver beside the 
candelabras, gave a last glance about the shadowy room, 
and then fell back, and was almost instantly in a sound 
slumber. 

Alf; reclining in the depths of the blue easy-chair, fell 
to musing. 

It was still early in the October evening—about eight 
o’clock., 

There would be no probability of the glost before mid- 
night. 

Night-watches are proverbially tedious. He almost 
wished Violet had had courage enough to have joined them 
in their enterprise. How exquisite her beauty would have 
glimmered in that dim place! So young, so gay, so 
pretty in that atmosphere of stately decay ! 

But she would be frightened out of her life, poor child, 
by the isolated situation and the solemn stillness, 

How long he sat watching the yellow, flickering flame 
he never knew. 

All the doors of the apartment were locked. All was so 
still that he might have heard the ticking of the watch at 
his side, had his thoughts not been on distant persons and 
places, 

He had his own theory about the ghost, and had no ap- 
prehension of any appearance that night. Such mischiev- 
ous tricks would be thwarted by lock and key. Only a 
depraved and vicious mind could so employ itself as to 
create such disturbance. 

A woman, crazed and half a fool, or wicked, “might 
dwell undiscovered easily at Owlswood mansion, so vast 
and intricate its construction ; and if such a person was 
there, she was certainly dangerous, 

But, of course, she could not penetrate a room the 
doors of which were fastened. 

It was by the operations planned for the next day that 
he expected to make discoveries. 

Suddenly, without step or sound, a figure appeared at 
his elbow. He might have touched it if he had not, for an 
instant, seemed to be petrified. When he arose, mechan- 
ically, to his feet, it withdrew, without noise, and in a 
gliding, wavering manner, to the centre of the room. 

A small female figure, robed in white—the ghost ! 
that which cast the spell over him was the face. 

He had expected to discover in this midnight intruder 
ahag. From under the snowy cowl the face of an angel 
looked upon him. 

Pale cheeks, fine features, pathetic dark eyes, clustering 
hair, a tiny hand holding the drapery across the breast. 
Young, eloquent with beauty and sadness, she gazed at 
him ; then gliding softly back, she lingered yet again. 

Trafford had no thought of the revolver, in which he 
had placed his trust. But he remembered his companion, 
and turning, shook him violently. 

When he looked back, the figure had disappeared. 

“‘ What—what—what did you see, Alf?” cried Vaughan. 

For a moment Trafford did not speak. 

‘*Has the ghost come ?” demanded Vaughan. 

**She has been here.” 

Trafford tried the doors. They were still securely locked. 
He examined the wall. At last he came back to the blue 
chair, and sank down speechless, 


Yet 








Vaughan looked at his watch. It was just midnight. 
+ = * * * * * 

The next morning the friends breakfasted in Bohemian 
style, and were ready for operations. 

The sun streamed brightly into the spacious rooms, and 
echoes followed their footsteps as they passed from one to 
another, 

Everywhere dust and disuse, and the signs of life gone 
out, 

The hearths yawned black and empty ; mirrors were 
hidden in mold; glass and dish were empty. A single 
starved blue-fly buzzed at a window of the stately dining- 
hall. 

Through chamber, hall and balcony the young men 
carried their explorations, to returo at last to the west 
drawing-room, where they had passed the night. 

‘“‘The question is, how did she enter and leave this 
room ?” asked Alf. ‘‘For since I have seen her face I 
have lost belief in a ghost—an airy nothing, independent 
of bolts and bars—more than ever.” 

‘“‘ Well, we will both watch to-night, and leave the doors 
unlocked, that we may have a chance to follow her. [ 
will take care that she doesn’t disappear—vanish into thin 
air—if Jam awake,” said Vaughan. 

Their explorations of the main building had revealed 
nothing. . 

The basement of the wing seemed to have fallen into 
ruin, for yawning floors precluded their footsteps, and a 
stifling, musty odor arose from the chasm. 

Alf searched for some clew to a hidden human being, 
but had found none, Tho evidenc-, so far, was in favor 
of the apparition being a ghost, and nothing more ; but 
he was yet incredulons, 

They wandered through the grounds, The thick grass 
grew richly under the trees; shrubs shed an “navailing 
sweetness of blossom upon the air; trellises had rooted 
and fallen, casting a wealth of vine over the ground. 

A rabbit leapt tamely across a lawn. The birds sang 
loudly in the thick branches of the ancient oaks. AW was 
grand, peaceful, and beautiful. 

‘Violet would be delighted with this place,” said 
Vaughan, meditatively whipping the trunk of a tree with 
hiscane. ‘And there must be an end made of this ghost 
business, somehow. Alf, suppose we fire upon it ?” 

‘Good God! no! You don’t know what you are talk- 
ingabout. Wait until to-night, and see for yourself.” 

The second night drew.ons The candelabras were again 
illuminated in the west drawing-room, the doors of which 
were left open—one leading into an ante-room, the other 
into the hall. 

They made a fire and established themselves before it. 

Trafford looked a little pale. Vaughan pulled a pocket 
edition of Tennyson from his pocket, and began reading. 

The logs sang in the blaze. A chilly rain beat softly 
upon the panes behind the thick blue curtains, 

Vaughan nodded over his book at last. His face fell 
against the velvet back of the chair in which he gat, 
showing the profile like a finely cut cameo, 

Trafford thought, dozed and dreamed, perhaps, until he 
suddenly started to his feet. 

‘* Vaughan, here she is !”” 

The small white figure stool by the hall-door, beckon- 
ing, beckoning, and slowly retreating. 

Vaughan snatched a wax-candle from the candelabras and 
sprang forward. 2 

Trafford caught up his revolver, but with no intention 
of using it. 

Step by step, like one sleep-walking, Vaughan went on. 
Trafford followed him. 
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She drifted like a cloud before them down the long hall, ; darkness, An exclamation broke from his lips. He 
her siren face ever toward them—lovely, appealing, sad. | clinched his revolver. 
She passed through a door. The wind lifted her dark But all was still, There was no sound but the rushing 
hair. They followed her. of the rain. The damp air blew cold across his face, A 
Yet came no nearer. She drifted ever at the same dis- ! vine or tree began to rustle, 








CAUGHT IN THE ACT, 


tance, like a mountain-mist. And now her small hands Where was he? He groped about, struck the opening 


were folded on her breast. of a door, felt a floor beneath his feet, then seemed sud- 
The two men moved like enchanted beings as she led | denly to be out of doors, A branch of wet leaves struck 
them on, on—— his forehead. Such bewilderment and horror fell upon 


Acry! the crash of a rotten board! The light was ex- | him as he called loudly for Vaughan, and received no an- 
tinguished! Alf Trafford found himself alone, and in | swer, that he seemed for a moment insane, 
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But he found himself in the house at last. He groped 
in the rooms, found doors, pushed his way on, and per- 
haps retraced his steps many times before he caught the 


welcome gleam of a light, and found his bewilderment | 
He sprang into the one familiar | 


dissolve at the sight. 
room, 

The logs were yet hissing on the hearth, the three 
remaining candles burned in the sockets of the old bronze 
candelabras. 

Good God ! where was Vanghan ? 

Morning soon dawned. At the first break of day Traf- 
ford was away from the accursed spot. 

* ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ % 

Vaughan had uttered the cry, for he felt himself falling. 
The fall extinguished the taper he carried. He rushed 
helplessly through « dark space, and struck the ground 
with a force that pa tially stunned him, 

Yet he had conscioi ness enough to realize that a strong 
grasp seized him, ana dragged him for a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Then there was a period of entire unconsciousness, from 
which he awoke to find himself lying upon a bed of straw 
in what seemed to be a cellar. 

A light glimmered before him. It was a lantern placed 
upon a table among a medley of objects, which looked like 
portions of some machinery. Close by, an old man ina 
battered hat was nodding sleepily, and was evidently un- 
conscious that the prisoner was awake ; for the place was 
little more than a dungeon—stone walls, unlighted by any 


windows, a wooden bench, and a hammock slung across | 
the further end, comprising the remainder of the furni- | 
| rested his eager steps, and exclaimed, turning back to 
| her: 


“ture. 

He saw his danger; he knew it meant death, for he 
understood that he was in a den of thieves. He had 
chanced once to see a burglar’s tools, and he recognized 
the implements upon the table, by which the filthy old 
man kept watch. He held a clay pipe between his teeth, 
which he was not smoking. Directly before him was a pile 
of silver, partly smelted. A bit of bread lay there, too, 
and a mug of beer. 

But while Vaughan lay looking, without stirring, he was 
also listening. A murmur of men’s voices was audible. 
A crack in the wall showed a brighter light, and now and 
then there’was the noise of a heavy footfall. 

With every sense alert, he yet lay still, as if dead. 

Suddenly a space opened in the wall; a rough voice 
said, ‘‘ Larry !” and the old man roused himself, stumbled 


out, and pressed through the open door, which imme- | 


diately shut after him. 

For one breathless moment Vaughan found himself 
alone. He listened—all was silent. He was about to lift 
his head when a light step sounded fleetly on the stone 
floor, a dress rustled, and a young woman fell on her 
knees beside him, peering into his face with two wild, 
beautiful eyes. 

‘*You are awake, Hush! 
you wish your life saved !” 

She sprang up, made a gesture of caution as he rose, and 
hurried to open an opposite door. 

As soon as they had passed through the door, all was 
darkness, She snatched his hand with a soft, thrilling 
grasp, and drew him on. They seemed passing through a 
wine-cellar. At length they reached an arch which had a 
lantern swung from its centre. 

‘Stay! Hush!” she whispered. ‘‘Listen, but do not 
speak ; this place echoes, I am going to save your life.” 


Rise up and follow me, if 


Her great, solemn eyes were lifted close to his face, her 
fragrant breath mingled with his as she whispered : 
* They are going to strangle you, 


THE MIDNIGHT LADY. 








They strangled a 








man here once before. But I save you at the risk of my 
life. If I help you escape, promise not to set the officers” 
upon us. I cannot do it else. Do you promise? Give 
me your other hand if you do.” 

He gave her the other hand, and she held both for a 
moment, as she went on : 

‘* My uncle, the leader of these men—there are twelve of 
them—has just come in with some prize which engages 
their attention, or I should not have this chance. Iam 
the same girl who led you here over the rotten boards— 
you do not know me? Never mind. I am going to 
rescue you now. Come now, carefully.” 

She flitted on ahead with the same light, exquisite step 
—he recognized it now—and saw the same dark, clustei- 
ing hair, though the petite form was robed in a close-fitting 
dark dress. A few steps more, and they were out of 
doors. 

‘*There! Now you are safe!” she said, in a low, eager 
voice, while he stood still, bewildered by the darkness. 
“You will remember your promise, will you not? I 
trust you.” 

“‘T will, for your sake.” 

He began to see objects plainer. 

‘*There is the drive that leads down the avenue. It 
will soon be morning. Never come here again. Good- 
by !” 

He was delighted with his escape, 
over his face like a benediction. 

‘* How beautiful it must be to be free !” said the young 
girl, as if she followed his feelings. 

She spoke drearily. She was going away, but he ar- 


The free air blew 


*‘Stay ! Are you obliged to stop here ? How do you 
live ? What is your name? And why do you play this 
cheat on peopie ?” he added, in a different tone. 

‘*T stay with my uncle. He brought me up. 
no home but with him,” she murmured. 

For a moment there was silence. Her head drooped. 
She was going away, but Vaughan again detained her, 

‘* What is your name, please ?” 

‘* Teresa—my uncle calls me Tressy.” 

‘*Why do you play ghost ?” 

‘*My uncle tells me to—I cannot help it,” she replied, 
more quickly, and with some show of impatience, ‘‘ Go ! 
you are safe now,” she added. 

Day was breaking. He recognized his surroundings. 
He thought of Trafford. 

**T must go into the house. 
began. 

‘Yes, you are,’ 
other.” 

‘“* Good-by, then.” 

He heid out his hand. 

** Good-by,” she said, wearily. 

She was not more than fifteen years old. 
had still its childish roundness. 

‘* You are very young to lead such a dreadful life. If 
ever you want a friend, come to me,” he said, kindly. 

So they parted in the dim morning. It had ceased 
raining, but the boughs shook their fresh drops upon him 
as he strode down the avenue. 

A half-mile walk brought him to the turnpike, where 
he waited for the morning stage, and was thus borne to 
the nearest railroad-station. 

He reached the city; took a carriage to his hotel. When 
he appeared to Violet, she flung herself inte his arms with 
a scream of joy. Her hair was disheveled—her face 
bathed in tear-. 


I have 


I am not alone here,’”’ he 


, 


she interrupted. ‘‘ He has gone—the 


Her cheek 











‘On, Vanghan, we thouvtht you were murdered! And 
Alf has gone back to that horrid place with the officers !” 

The officers! Hoe thought of the little Tressy —his 
promise ! ‘ 

‘** How long have they been gone ?” 

‘They have just started.” 

“‘T must go back, then. Don’t ery, Violet ; I will take 
cvre of myself.” 

He tore himeelf away from her again. 

‘*She said she saved my life at the risk of her own,” he 
muttered, giving the hack-driver twice his fare to catch 
the train. 

He caught it, found the party bound to Owlswood—four 
officers and Alf Trafford, half crazed. His appearance 
created a sensation. 

‘‘See here, friends; there is a little girl there, a mere 
child, who saved my life. They were meaning to strangle 
mo—that horde. I shall take tho girl into my protection. 
You will seize only the others.” 

They acquiesced. Like pointers, they tracked their 
prey to the den. The ringleader—a hoary old vaillain— 
was killed, and Vaughan found the girl Tressy sobbing 
over his lifeless body. Five other men were shot, but 
only disabled—all were put in irons. A little strategy 
was used to effect a complete arrest. 

For a time, Vaughan pleaded in vain with the half- 
distracted girl. 

‘But your uncle is dead. 
coming here to live. 
at last. 


This is my home, and I am 
You must come with me!’ he said, 
There is no one else to take care of you.” 
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She arose at this, brought her hat and cloak, and, sob- 


bing all the while, let him take her away with him in the 
carriage he had brought. 

Poor, beautiful, untaught child! It was necessary to 
keep her existence a secret from his fashionable friends, 
It was thought best to send her to school. She was quite 
docile in his hands, and so she was sent to the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart for two years. : 

The robbers’ nest in the cellars of Owlswood was broken 
uy, the spot restored to its legitimate uses, and soon the 
Nobles came to the mansion to live, 
filled the wide rooms with fresh luxury and beauty. 
solation of the ghost was satisfactory, and left no linger- 
ing fears. The robbers had, most of them, been tried, 
convicted, and sentenced. Some of them had died. The 
marvel died away. Peace and happiness reigned at Owls- 
wood, A wedding was on the /apis—that of Violet Noble 
and Alf Trafford. 

Just then Vaughan made a trip to St. Louis. He 
visited the Convent. Hesaw Tressy, who had learned to 
love the Sisters, and was happy. 

‘What are youaver going to do with that girl ?” asked 
Violet, contemplating her wedding vail. 

‘Marry her.” 

‘Good heavens ! 

“Tem.” 

He was. The spirit of Tressy had taken no guile from 
her early surroundings. She was soon glad to be free of 
the past, and accepted the Sisters’ teachings readily. Her 
fairy grace and beauty developed into something marvel- 
ous. She was delicate and lovely as a flower; and when 
Vaughan Noble brought her to Owlswood as its mistress, 
after Violet’s wedding, no one observed any incongruity 
in her reigning there, not as the Midnight Lady, but as 
the mistress of all hours und seasons. 


Are you in earnest ?” 


InpoteNncr is a stream which flows slowly on, but yet 
undermines the foundation of every virtue, 


Life and wealth | 


clear and ringing as a silver bell. 


Tho |, 





2*1 
THE CALL OF “* DANGER,” 
A TAWK poised in the air is a enrious spectacle. Before 


it dashes down with the speed of lightning, it hovers in 
the air almost motionless, its head to the wind, its tail 
spread, its wings exnanded, looking more like a Chinese kite 
than a living bird. While hanging thus strangely sus- 
pended, its keen eye marks its quarry. If its sim be one 
of a brood of chickens, quail or pheasants, the mother- 
bird seems to know by instinct that the enemy is above, 
and a peculiar call brings ail the chicks hurrying to the 
shelter of her outspread wings. The more alert soon gain 
the refuge, and crouch close in to her body ; the dilatory 
and absent-minded need several sharp, quick calls. As 
they are fluttering along a shadow suddenly descends ; 
the mother has done what she could for precaution ; now 
she bristles for the battle, and is ready to strike her assail- 
ant, and, if possible, beat him off. All her mother-love 
for her young nerves her, and the swooping hawk, if he 
ventures too close, may pay the penalty of his rashness. 
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COLLIER. 


i; HERE was alight step, g rustling 
“| of silk, and I looked up to see a 
glorious creature standing by 
Walt’s side. 
““My wife, Harry,” ho said, taking 
wef her hand. “This is Harry Morris, 
4 Gwendolin; my old chum, that I 
oT? have talked so much of.” 
“a j With a movement that seemed like 
—~—\ ‘4, music, the beautiful woman came to- 
| *3qe ward me and extended her little hand. 
“Tam glad to welcome you to our 
home,” she said, as I took her hand, and her voice was as 
“Walt has often told 
me of you, and made me wish to sec you. Of course you 
will stay with us while you are in the city.” 
I expressed my thanks for and acceptance of the invita- 









| tion, and then we all drew close to the brilliant fire that 





sent its ruddy glare and kindly heat out from the wide 
and well-filled grate, and began a cozy and lively chat 
concerning the current news. 

As we talked, my eyes would wander from the fire to 
the face of the woman by Wualf’s side, and an impression 
that she had a history, which came to my mind as soon as 
I saw her, quickly grew to a settled conviction. 

There was a nerve—I know of no other word that so 
fully expresses my meaning—in the curve of her rich-hued 
lips, in the outflashing of her eyes, in the quick, decisive 
movement of her delicate hand, that told of a will-power 
before which all danger to self would become as naught ; 
of a love-power to which death and suffering would be 
sacrifices of glorious import. 

As we sat talking a servant bronght in a ecard, and, after 
reading the name, Mrs. Dalton rose, and saying, ‘‘ I must 
ask to be excused, as I have an engagement to visit some 
studios with a party of friends,” went from us, 

When we were alone, Walt looked at me with an odd 
glance, that had grown familiar in our college days. I 
was a silent interrcgation, and I said : 

‘* A noble woman, and you are in luck. Bunt where and 
how did you meet her ?” 

‘“‘That is quite a story; but we have two hours before 
dinner, and Gwen will not be back much earlier than that, 
so [ can tell 1t to you. This is my special den, and you 
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THE BEAUTIFUL WOMAN CAME TOWARD ME, AND EXTENDED 
HER LITTLE HAND.” 


can smoke,” and Walt pushed a box of cigars toward me, 
and lighting one for himself, settled back in his easy-chair 
and began : 

‘When we graduated four years ago, and made that 
little trip to Newport, you knowI got ensnared by the 
blue eyes and gold hair of that little flirt, Linda Van 
Valkenberg. She was a beauty, and knew it; I was a 
fool, and did not recognize the fact until I had followed 
her home, and found that I made one more in the number 
of her disdained conquests. 

“You know you left me following in her train, and went 
off to study law. Well, when I found out that Miss Linda 
cared for me in the same ratio that she cared for a fashion- 
able bonnet, I concluded that I would seek a more health- 
ful and manly occupation than that of dallying about her. 
I had some land in Texas, and thought I could make a re- 
spectable rancheman, even if I did stand low down in 
Greek verbs. 

‘*T reached the Plains iate in the Fall, having equipped 
myself in the classic frontier costume of heavy boots, 
rough clothing, slouch hat and a revolver. I also let my 
beard grow, and, as I was playing the part of a broken- 
hearted Romeo, looked thin and very ferocious. 

‘*Hands were scarce then, and I soon found employ- 
ment. The wild, free life had a strength and vim in it 
that I enjoyed, and the heartache I had brought with me 
went flying away on the cool and frost-filled northers that 
whistled down from Dakota, and male my cheeks red 
and my appetite simply tremendous. 

‘*There were some exciting times that Winter, for the 
Indians broke loose from a couple of reservations, and 
while the troops were looking for them along the foot- 
hills, the Indians came riding down among the cattle- 
droves of Texas, and carried away more booty and scalps 
than would suffice to pay for a dozen Indian territories. 

‘“*We were in the saddle about all the time, and I had 
more than one narrow escape. 

‘There was a spice of genuine danger in one of these 
adventures, however, and as it was the opening link in my 
matrimonial chain, I must teli of it. I was out on the 
Plains some four or five miles north of the ranche, with a 
herd of cattle, There was, perhaps, four thousand head 
in the run, and I was the man farthest away from home, 

** Toward noon the drove were browsing on some tender 


| bled a bay than anything else. 
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and juicy grass that grew along the southern protection of 
a wide range of bushes, and, as they appeared quite easy 
and content, 1 staked my horse, to let him have a chance, 
and walked along the edge of the brush. When some dis- 
tance from him I suddenly heard the whisper of strange 
voices between us, and in an instant was all alert. I was 
standing close to the bushes, and in the shelter of some 
thick catkins, so that I knew I had not yet been seen, 
There was somethiog in the voices, a guttural sound or 
drawl, that made me think of Indians, and I loosened the 
straps on my revolvers and felt for my knife. 

** Jast to the left of where 1 was standing, a small creek 
bubbled out from among the undergrowth, over which 
a few trees rose like sentinels. To the right, the bushes 
curved away from me, leaving a space that more resem- 
It was from this direction 
that the voices came, and toward it my glance was fixed, 
while I silently drew closer in among the sheltering 
branches. 

**There was a rustling, scarcely perceptible, and then a 
dozen or more warriors appeared, stealthily gliding out 
from the centre of the curve, where a narrow trail ran 
north, They were hideous in their war-paint, and carried 
rifles that showed all the marks of modern improvement. 
As they saw the cattle grazing so near, a satisfied grin 
stole over the stolid faces, and a short and animated parley 
was held. 

“Then they separated into two parties, one coming 
toward me. As tbese came on, the leading warrior hap- 
pened to cast his eye on the ground, and he instantly 
raised his hand. A low whistle called his companions to 
him, and by their words and gestures I knew that my trail 
was discovered. 

“They would be on me in an instant, and the only 
thing to do was to fire and run, the first act being asa 
warning to my fellow-herdsmen. I was determined not to 
waste my shot, however, and consequently took good aim 
at the leading Indian. As the report rang out I saw him 
fall, and the next instant I was tearing along through the 
bushes with a half a dozen red devils after me. 

**T made for the creek, which was narrow and led into 
a hollow where there was some good hiding-places. The 
path was a rough one, but I had no surplus clothing to 
impede me, and the nearness of the human hounds in 
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GWENDOLIN.—“ AS THE SAVAGE ANIMAL AGAIN SPRANG ON ME, 
I BURIED MY KNIFE TO THE HILT IN ITS HEART,” 


pursuit gave my feet a lightness they had never before 
possessed, My college athletics stood me good friends 
now, and the training tramps that hardened me for boat- 
racing did the better duty of making me able to take a 
long run at this crisis. 

‘*T reached the brook and sprang across it, and then 
struck for the hollow. The Indians were not gaining, but 
they were still following—that I knew by the noise they 
made breaking through the brush, 

‘“‘In a short time I had gained the entrance to the 
hollow, and, following the brook, went swiftly up it. 
Soon I came to a bend, where some hard rocks, shaded 
by bushes, showed on the other side. The brook broad- 
ened out above these, but here I could leap it, and did 
this, hoping that I could give my pursuers the slip by 
doing so. 

‘*Running along the ledge, and seeing some evergreen 
bushes below, and in a snug corner, I sprang in among 
them. They-parted before my weight, and I felt myself 
going down, down, past the level I had expected to reach. 

‘The bushes closed above me and shut out the sky, 
and then I brought up with a shock that stunned and be- 
wildered me. I must have fallen ten or twelve feet below 
the place where I thought I would stop, and it was some 
minutes ere I grew steady and accustomed to the dim light. 

‘Then I began to look about me for some solution of 
my strange adventure, and instantly became aware of the 
near proximity of 4 new foe. There was alow growl from 
the darker end of the cavern, and, turning my gaze in that 
direction, I found myself confronted by a dimly outlined 
face, in which shone two fierce red eyes. 

‘*The form and the growl were enough to warn me, and 
I drew my knife, as I did not dare to use my revolvers, for 
fear the report would tell my Indian foes of my where- 
abouts, and though I knew the gray wolf to be a danger- 


ous customer when driven into a corner, I determined to | 


have my fight with only a knife to aid me. 

‘‘The light was too faint to give me a good chance in 
choosing a position, but I faced the nearing eyes and backed 
slowly against a jutting rock. As I reached this there 
was a sound of a spring, and throwing up my left arm to 
guard my throat, I lunged out with my knife. 

“I felt the keen teeth sink in my arm, and a warm 
spurt of blood reply to my blow. ‘The wolf was a heavy 
brute, and bore me down to my knees. It had released 
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my arm, and was snapping and biting at my face. Bya 
desperate effort I shook it clear, and quickly drove my 
knife into its neck. 

‘*T had just given this final blow, and the gasping ani- 
mal was still clinging to my coat, when, with a fierce 
rush, another wolf was on me, 

**T had not noticed its approach, but the intuitive ad- 
monition of danger that warns all humanity caused me to 
start up from bending above the dying brute at my feet, 
and, as I did so, its companion struck at me. The force 
of the concussion threw the animal back and made me 
drop my knife. 

‘*Ere I could get it again the wolf was on me, and I 
grappled it by the throat. Fortunately for me, it was not 
so powerful as my first foe, but, in my exhausted con- 
dition, it was a dangerous antagonist. In its struggles to 
get free it more than once sank its teeth in some part of 
my body, and we roJled about in as desperate a rough- 
and-tumble battle as I ever wish to participate in. 

‘* While doing t':is, and when the brute was getting the 
best of me because of its freshness, I felt my hand strike 
something round and hard, and, making a desperate 
struggle, threw the wolf from me and grasped the friendly 
blade. 

‘*Ere my foe could return to the combat, I was on ny 
knees, my knife firmly clasped ; and as the savage animal 
again sprang on me, I buried it to the hilt in its heart. 
With its teeth still ia my arm, it gave a shudder, a quick, 
convulsive throe, and then its jaws relaxed and it fell dead. 

**My eyes had grown accustomed to the dim light, and 
I saw that to the left there was a hazy radiance, as though 
the sun had forced its rays in through some opening. 
When I had slightly recovered from my struggle, I made 
my way toward this. I was stiff and full of pain, but life 
was dearer, now that I had saved it, and I would have 
made a desperate fight with any antagonist that had 
confronted me. 

**As I went on, the light graw stronger, and soon I 
heard the trickling of water. At the same moment there 
came the sound of some rapid pistol or rifle shooting, and 
then a hasty retreat and pursuit, with a mingling of chaotic 
cries. After a little time I heard steps returning, and then 
some one shouted my name. 

‘*This reassured me, and, following the light, I soon 
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reached a narrow opening, by which the brook flowed, It 
was hid by bushes clinging to the rocks and hanging pen- 
dent toward the water. ‘These offered no resistance, and 
breaking through them, I answered the next ‘ Hallo, there, 
Dalton !’ with a faint cheer, but it reached the ears of Holt 
Campbell—on of my fellow-herdsmen—and the next in- 
stant he appeared oa the ledge above me. 

“** How did you get there ?’ he asked. 

“T told him, and, with a strong exclamation of surprise, 
he gave a loud call for the rest of the boys to come. 

**Soon they were all close to me, and I was hauled up 
on the rocks, and my wounds washed and dressed, one of 


tiie old hands having salve and soft bandages, to be ready | 


for a knife-cut or any other emergency. The cave was 
then explored, the dead wolves brought ont, and a nest of 
cubs discovered ; and with these and the two skins as 
trophies, we returned to the herd, and, as we went, I was 
tuld of the morning’s adventure. ; 
“‘The report of my pistol had put the men on their 
guard, and the relief coming up at t.is moment, they 
made a rush to see what was up. The foremost men saw 


some of the Indians stealing toward the cattle, and others | 


just disappearing in the bushes. So intent were the 
former on their work, and so elated with the prospect, 
that they forgot the possibility of there being other foes, 
and the men were on them before they fairly realized their 
danger. 

‘* Of course the fizht was a one-sided affair, for our men 
outnumbered the warriors two to one. That party dis- 
posed of, four men were left to see to the cattle, who had 
been seut scampering by the rifle-shots, while the rest 
scught for me. The trail of my pursuers was plain 
enough, and, under Campbell’s lead, the men followed it 


up, using more caution now, as the other Indians might | 


have been alarmed by the firing. 
‘They saw that I had made for the hollow, and Camp- 


bell made a short cut for a point that overlooked the ledge | 


from which I had disappeared. Here they saw my pur- 
suers, evidently thrown off their track by the sudden end- 
ing of my trail, and as they were not looking for any new 
foes, having doubtless thought the firing a ruse of their 
companions to start the cattle, their surprise was com- 
plete. 


‘* My wounds kept me at the ranche for some days, and | 


this was how I came to fall in love. Had I been out on 


the Plains with the rest of the fellows, the wagon that | 
stopped at the ranche for directions and meat would have | 
missed me, and I should not have seen the face that | 
haunted me throu_h the long watches that followed my | 


rest, 

‘‘T was basking in the sun one morning when this 
wagon drew up, and I saw that it contained a man and 
woman and some household fixings. The man was middle- 
aged, tall and strongly-built, and there was a bold, deter- 


mined look in his eyes, that showed he was well suited | 


tor the frontier, Of course I thought the woman was his 


wife, and was much surprised to see, when she turned her | 


face to me, that she was much younger. 


‘‘T had risen to my feet to answer the man’s questions, | 


and when her beauty flashed on me I was done for. Had 
she been his wife, I would have loved her, and died there 


on the Plains, for a glance showed that her soul was as | 


true as steel and as pure as heaven. You have seen her, 
and can jadge of her beauty; and knowing it, you can 


aiso judge how that beauty affected me, who had seen no | 


woman save the gaunt half-breeds who did our cooking at 
tue ranche. 
“‘Linvited them to alight, and the throb of joy that 
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can better be imagined than described. That she saw my 
admiration, and knew to what it would lead, you can 
know. A woman’s fine intuition will grasp things in a 
moment that a man will b'under around fora year. She 
blushed a little, but there was a sympathetic cling in the 
dainty hand she gave me to help her out, and somehow I 
felt that I could win her. 

**The wagon remained a couple of hours at the ranche, 
and I had a nice breakfast prepared for my guests. In 
the conversation that seasoned this repast, I learned that 
the uncle of my wife that ws to be owned a large tract of 
land about sixty miles southwest of our place, and that he 
had located there the previous year, and gone East in the 
| Winter for his niece and some housekeeping goods. 

‘*T made some exchanges in reading-matter, gave them 
all they wished from my store, for I was head man at the 
ranche, and received a double invitation to come and see 
them. I would have gone even had this been forgotten. 

“T tell you, Harry, a great light faded from my day 
when that large and lumbering emigrant-wagon rolled 
away southward, but there was hope and a cherished 
memory left. You can know that I was not long in ful- 
filling my promise to see them, and though I could only 
| stay a few hours, those hours were glorious ones to me. 

Gwen shone resplendent as a housekeeper and hostess, 

and I found that though her life had been one of struggle 
| and toil, she had studied hard, read much, and was a 
| noble, intelligent woman. 
‘* Somehow her presence was like an inspiration to me, 
| There was a feeling caused by it that made one think of 
his duty to his fellows, and questions as to whether the 
life he was leading was the one best suited to him. I 
know that, though she never hinted at such a thing, I 
soon felt that I was wasting my education, and determined 
to make amends for past idleness. 

‘But I could not leave her neighborhood, and, besides, 
T had agreed to remain at the ranche till the next Spring. 


| I had a package of books and writing material in my lug- 
gage, and that was something to help me, for when I wes 
off duty I began to study and write. Then I would stand 
double duty for a week, and in that way get a chance to 
run down and see her, and so the Spring and Summer 
wore away, and Autumn came. 

**Then I discovered that I had a rival. Now, I had 
never spoken of love to Gwen, so that I had no more right 
to her.than had any other man, yet it made me very savage 
to see that sallow-faced, lanky Sam Whortley hanging 
around John Holcroft’s ranche every time I went there. 

‘‘Gwen was a great lover of horseback-riding, and 
would often take a gallop with me when I started for 
home. She was a bold rider, and her steed was a noble 
fellow, and he loved the lithe and lovely woman that rode 
him with an affection that made him her slave. 

‘One moonlight October evening I started for home 
rather early, and Gwen went out with me. After a five- 
| mile run we parted, and she had but jast left me, when I 
| heard the gallop of a horse to my right. I thought 
nothing of it, but went on, and was whistling a favorite 
tune, when the sound came nearer, and soon a horseman 
rode along beside me, 

‘‘T turned, and found that my companion was Sam 
Whortley. 

*« *Good-evening,’ he said. 

‘* «Good-evening,’ I replied. 

*** Got a long ride before ye.’ 

‘** Ves, rather.’ 

‘**Seem to think a heap of that Holeroft girl ” 

**T made no reply. 


turilled me when I heard her say, ‘Shall we, Uncle Jack ?’ | Mighty fine girl— 
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**T could stand no more; but, wheeling my horse so 
that I faced him, I said : ‘Silence, you contemptible cur, 
or I will wring your neck.’ 

‘‘*Ha, ha!’ he laughed, ‘but you won’t; and let mo 
tell you that yours will be wrung if you come around these 
parts any more,’ and with his yellow face fairly glowing 
with rage, he put spurs to his horse and dashed back 
toward the settlement. 

‘‘T sent a mad defiance after him, and then struck out 
in a long, swinging gallop for home, 

‘‘It was a month before I again visited Holcroft’s, and 
when I did I had a new horse, I said nothing to Gwen of 
my adventure with Sam Whortley, though I saw him 
enter one of the outbuildings when I rode up. 

“I spent a pleasant afternoon, and in the evening Gwen 
proposed aride, I accepted, and went out for my horse, 
to ind him gone and a strange one in his place. No one 
about the place knew anything of my animal’s where- 
abouts, nor to whom the horse left in his place belonged, 
so I was forced to accept the change. 

‘Gwen told me that there had been several horses stolen 
or changed about the settlement lately, and I put my 
saldle on the oue left, and found that he was superior to 
to mine. We had a good canter across the prairie, and 
did justice to the ample supper that was waiting for us. 
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Sam Whortley’s, but Iwas not weil enough aquainted with 
him to be sure. ‘That he had something to do with my 
trouble I was certain, but that was no evidence for me. 

‘* «What shall we do ?’ questioned the leader. 

‘©¢Why do you ask?’ said the other man who had 
spoken. ‘There is the herso; we all know that it is Jim 
Keene’s, and that it was stolen to-day. This man has it, 
and, for all his soft stories, is the thief. There is but one 
verdict in the case.’ 

** “All right—do your duty.’ 

‘*Ag the leader said these words, I was seized, bound, 
and then seated on my horse. ‘Ihe shadow of a treo 
showed a short distance away, and to this I was led. 

‘*A lasso was flung over a branch, a slip-noose formed 
in this, and the end made fast, so that the noose was even 
with my hat. I was lifted up and this adjusted round 
my neck. I made no expostulations, for I knew they 
would be useless. 

‘All things being ready, they were about to lead my 
horse from under me, when there was a rush of hoofs. 

‘‘The men drew their pistols, but ere they could use 
them, Gwen rode furiously in among them. She had a 
glittering bowie in her hand, and rising in her stirrup, she 


| severed the rope about my neck, Then, with the butt of 


her whip, sho struck one of the masked faces, the b!ow 


‘It was a moonlit night, and as I was in no particular ; tearing away the covering. 


hurry I did not leave Holcroft’s ranche till near ten, 


Gwen went with me, as she expected to meet her uncle, | keen as a knifo, 


who had gone away that morning to see about some cattle. 

“We separated some five miles from the ranche, the 
trail her uncle would come by branching off from mine at 
this point, 


“‘T had gone about two miles further on when I heard | 
| better let him go; and, hereafter, before you hang a man, 


tae sound of other travelers approaching. They were 


‘¢ ¢Cowards !’ she said, and the scorn in her voice was as 
‘This is your justice—is it ¥’ 

‘¢The men slunk back, the one she had unmasked, and 
whom I recognized as Sam Whortley and the second 
speaker of the band, putting spurs to his horse, and dash- 
ing away in the direction by which I had sought to escape. 

fe] 5° 


¢ ? 


‘**There goes your thief,’ she went on; ‘but you had 


coming at a swift gallop, and I felt rather glad, for the | find out that he is the right one to hang.’ 


ride was a lonesome one, and almost any company would | 


be an acceptable acquisition. I did not hurry my horse. 
He was swinging along finely, his gait being long and 





*¢ But this is Jim Keene’s horse, Miss Holeroft,’ said the 
leader of the band ; ‘and he was stolen,’ 
““*Yes, by Sam Whortley, who then stole this gentle- 


even. I could hear the hoof-beats of the approaching | man’s, and left Keene’s in its placo in our stable. Who 


animals, and knew that they were coming neurer all the 
time, Turning, I saw their dim forms far away on’ the 
plain, and could not refrain from shuddering, they looked 
so weird and ghostly in the thin moonlight. Then forthe 
lirst time came the thought, ‘Regulators.’ 

‘‘Ta a moment my situation flashed on me, I had a 
strange horse, and the manner in which I camo by him 
would make but little differenca with these lawless judges, 

“Determined to see whether they were following me or 
not, I turned off on a trail leading eastward, and went 
rattling along, gradually urging my horse to an increased 
speed. I was soon satisfied as to their object. They were 
following me, and theér horses were fresh. 

“‘T was speeding on at a rapid pace, but my pursuers 
were gaining—I knew that by the sharper sound. of the 
hoof-beats, and then my horse stumbied and sent me 
‘lying over his head. I was up in a moment, but that 
stumble had wrecked my chance by flight, and before I 
could right my saddle and mount, my pursuers were 
about me, and their leader uttered the laconic decision : 

* * Ought.’ 

“** Well,’ Lasked, ‘what do you wish of me? 

*** Whose horse is that ? asked the leader. 

***T don’t know. I borrowed it at Holcroft’s ranche.’ 

‘“*Do you expect us to take that in ? 

***You can prove it by taking me back there.’ 

** Bah ? said another of the party, ‘we’re not babies, 
to be fooled that way.’ 

‘There was something about the tone of this voice, a 
Sort of triumphant chuckle, that made me think it was 





set you on this track ? 

***Sam Whortley.’ 

“**T thought so, And if you wish the man who stole 
Jim Keene’s harse, you must find Sim Whortley. I shall 
borrow the horse for to-night, and I will return it to- 
morrow.’ 

‘She had been busy cutting my lashings while sho 
talked, and I was free now. 

“**Come, you must go back home with me,’ she whis- 
pered. 

‘*T grasped my bridle, and we started on our return. 
The leader of the band apologized, and offered to accom- 
pany us as a guard, but declined the offer, 

“**You will tind this gentleman at my untvle’s, if you 
wish him to-morrow,’ said Gwen, and then we rode away 
to the west and left them. 

‘* Before we had gone a mile, Harry, we were betrothed, 
for I toved Gwen with an affection that meant something 
—a love that would wear; and she, dear girl, had giten 
her heart, as all trao women give it, without reserve, 

‘*How did she come to appear so opportunely ? Oh, 
she was waiting for her uncle, when suddenly my pursu- 
ers passed her. Her hozse was standing in a shadow, and 
they did not seo her, but she recognized Whortley’s ani- 
mal, and became possessed with the idea that some harm 
was intended me, so she followed. 

‘Well, the end of my story is soon reached. We saw 
no more of Sam Whortley, and the next Spring, when my 
agreement was up, we were married, I have enough to 
keep us handsomely ; but you can’t be idle and live with 
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I am busy with my second novel; my first just 
fell short of being the long-looked-for great American 
romance, the critic said ; and Gwen is an artist ; I’ll show 
you some of her work after dinner. There goes the bell ; 
Gwen came in some time ago, so we must go to her.” 


UNDER THE BANYAN. 


“The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown’d, 
But such as at this day to Indians known 
In Malabar and Deccan spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade, 
liigh o’erarch'd and echoing walls between. 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool and tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut through the thickest shade.” 


Miuron’s picture is delightful enough. The ‘Indian 





Herdsman,” seated in cool-shaded ease, watches through a 
loophole in 
the dense 
foliage his 
grazing flocks. 
Unhappily, it 
is not quite 
to the life. 
But another, 
scarcely less 
quaint, is : 

The sun is 
at its hottest, 
the languid 
flocks remem- 
ber the pillar- 
ed shade, and, 
their morning 
hunger sated, 
turn, with 
only one mind 
to all their 
bodies, in the 
direction of 
their noon- 
day shelter. 
No need now 
for the herds- 
man to affect 
to lead his flock, It has already trotted ahead of him, | 
and when, at the corner, the foremost has seen the wel- 
come grove, the whole train breaks into a canter. A 
minute later and neither goat nor sheep is in sight. The 
herdsman follows at his leisure ; all his scanty clothing 
swathed round his head, and in his hand a spray of 
unripe mango fruitlings, windfalls strangely overlooked 
by the cripple who watches the tree, and of which, by 
specious tending of a wayward goat, the simple herdsman 
had possessed himself to season a mess withal. And still | 
merry over the harmless felony, he passes singing (save | 
the mark !) a ditty of the kind that pleases such. Let us | 
follow him under the banyan. Does not the sight remind | 
you of some Puritan desecration of a church ? 

Along the pillared aisles, so dim of light, so loftily o’er- | 
arched, the bleating folk are scattered. Some, distracted | 
among the many nooks that invite repose, wander about | 
at a loss where to settle. ‘‘ This way and that, dividing 
the swift mind, intent”’ to sleep. Others, the older heads, 
have clustered picturesquely, sheep and goats together, 
at the very threshold, making themselves comfortable at 





SFEKING THE SHELTER OF A BANYAN-TREE, , 


once, On every root a kid or lamb has perched itself, 
and the game they play is an old acquaintance, of very 
simple rules—‘* Tom Tiddler’s ground.” The herdsman, 
meanwhile, has found his own corner, has driven off the 
kid that affected to dispute possession, and (who so skill- 
ful as a native ?) has blown three sticks into a blaze, and 
is cooking his meal. Beyond him, in another corner, a 
party of travelers have turned from the high road to 
bivouac. The red-curtained wagon stands by them tilted 
up; and tethered between two of the banyan’s pillars the 
pony slouches to discuss his melancholy provender. A 
dog squats by—near enough to smell the food, too far off 
for any sudden lunge of staff. Beyond these, again, we 
find, hanging head downward in clusters and rows, the 
residents of the place, a colony of flying-foxes—an un- 
comely show and an unsavory company. But in spite of 
‘‘vampyres,” herds, and travelers, there is yet space 
enough under the banyan for solitude. Thread your way 
through the cloistered labyrinth of stem and bough, and 
whichever way you turn you will chance upon a retreat 
that, if you 
are of my 
kind, will 
tempt you to 
loiter, and, 
loitering, will 
delight you. 
Here is one. 
Fit haunt 
for fawn or 
buskined 
nymph, a 
bower for 
Osiris’s self— 
call him Noah 
or Bacchus, 
as you will— 
when the bur- 
den of the 
Summer’s sun 
has overtaken 
him in his 
cups ; a divan 
clean - swept, 
and garnished 
with sylvan 
seats, for his 
company of 
Bassarids and Bacchanals. Have you soul enough to 
shut your eyes and think Pan come again with all his 
happy rout? Raise your altars to Aditi, the Infinite 
Expanse, mother of all things. Pile up on it the green 
stuff grateful to Prithivi, the Broad One, the Earth. 
Strew the ground with tender foliage, and here, though 
the days of the Floralia be just gone—here in India, 
and arid May holding his breath from heat—you may 
conjure up any of the woodland scenes of ‘‘ Endymion,”’ 
and people it with all the Dryad folk, To help your 
imagination a kid peeps in at you. Simulating sur- 
prise, it skips sideways on to the gnarled root. But you 
are dull company, it says, and another sidelong skip tukes 
it to the ground again, and away along the green vista it 
frisks to find a playmate. Amalthea will be here anon to 
look for it. A flash of crimson and gold and burnished 
bronze, and, see, over against you has perched the pro- 
phetic bird, with strong bill divining the secrets of the 
central bole, fluttering the creviced things that in the 
heart of the wood tunnel their mole galleries, and drag- 
ging to day the mystery-loving worm, Hark! It was 
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Picns calling. With a flash of crimson and gold and bur- 
nished bronze the augur’s bird is gov.. Surely the com- 
pany will be here soon. But you wil have warning of 
their coming, the fluty reed and the i.nkling sheep-bell. 
Stay a while longer. Trail some brigit-flowered creeper, 
the gorgeous trumpet-flower and full-scented clematis, 
about and between the green pilasters that crowd you 
round, and give your fancy a long tether. A glimpse of 
garden luxury snatched from Daphne by Orontes! A 
nook on Cithzron’s side, the haunt of Mienads! a bower 
in Cypras for the dove-drawn goddess’s self. 

And this reminds me of a protest I have often wished to 
make against those dull folk who ‘‘teach the bidden blush 
to rise” when Aphrodite is invoked. Ism no apostle of 
the Paphian, and I hate sparrows. But I would remind 
the “stupidly good”’ that when they bridle at the love- 
queen’s name, it is only to flatter their own uncouth inter- 
pretation of the great goddess. They should remember 
that in the Greeks’ mythology the lover of Adonis was also 
the sunlight of the grimy homo of hard-handed Labor. 
That though she proved weak when severally sued by the 


Gods of Valor, of Eloquence and of Wisdom, she always | 


went attended by the modest Graces. These stole from 
the wine her lovers drank with her all that suggests your 
sensitive shudder, and quickened and made bright by 
charms of mind and demeanor the tedious lives of men. 
Remember this. The Greek that would compass Aphro- 
dite had first to woo Euphrosyne and her maiden 
sisters, 

And therefore I said that the sun-proof bower here 
under the banyan was, if you would have it so, a bower fit 
even for ‘*the sweet Cyprian’s ”’ self. 

Let ont your fancy like (some one has said it before me) 
a *‘eockchafer tied by the leg.” Kick out in your little 
circle and sprawl over it. Range for fantasies in cramped 
Laputas. Call up some mimic steward of the Sacred 
Things, to tell us what we did not know before—‘‘ the 


UNDER THE BANYAN. 





chief things of the ancient mountains and the precious | 


things of the everlasting hills.” 
little difference lying here. 


Sense or nonsense makes | 
Around you tho air tinted | 


with the deep sea-green, above you the restless waves of | 


foliage. The floor beneath your feet is as clean swept as 
the sea-floor. The ruddy fallen figs replace the shells. 
Further on, mayhap, you will find old Nereus couched in 
sea-drift, or the noisy Triton, his ** wreathed shell” beside 
him, and his cheeks, even in his dreams, puffed to call 
together the glancing nymphs. 

Avoid only the Sahara of common speech. It has but 
one perennial spring in all its dreary circle, its yource the 
bare rocks of scandal, and bitter its waters—Marah. 
Forget for the hour your past, horrid with splinters of 
hopes. Do not think of the future, smooth though it be 
with good intentions. And the present! It is yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, three turns of the glass only—no 
more, though even you be a Macrobian. ‘The great sea 
is bound with a little sand!” And of parsley was made 
the crown of the victors in the Isthmian games! The 
harlequin empires gliiter and go. Remember the Seven 
Sleepers. By reasen of the wrath of Pagan Rome they 
fled to a cave “with the gadding vine o’ergrown,” and 
slept. It was only for the space of three men’s lives ; 
yet, lo! when they awaked it was to find the Golden 
House of the Omsar, ‘‘ semper Augustus,” untenanted, and 
all Europe Christian ! 

Your work can spare your thoughts for an hour. Call 
up forest fantasies for your pleasure, Unnail your mind 
from the everlasting pump, and let it loose among Norwe- 
gian pines, among the beeches and the firs of the Hartz, 
the oaks and cheer of the Himalayan range. You will 








meet strange company. At the Feast of Firs the Bear 
Kings reveling in woody Astor; on Munga Parbat the 
dainty Peri or awful Hargino ; in Thuringian woods the 
willow goblin ; in the Black Forest the Erl Konig and 
his elfin court—all the sprites of story. Idle dreaming 
enough, but dreams are wholesome, let doctors twaddle as 
they will. ‘They were given us to lessen the remorseless 
distance between earth and beaven, this world and tho 
next, and, by familiarizing it, to make less dreadful to the 
living the life after death. It is in dreams that the Ger. 
man stories make tho «lves steal human souls; in dreams 
that the people of the Philippines make their old men pass 
into the forms of old trees. Among the people of the 
Chilian coast souls of men that have benefited their kind 
when living continue, as cocoanut palms, to benefit them 
after death. In Burmah at this day the English Govern- 
ment pays to the headman of forest tracts a fee, ‘‘mu- 
rung,” for appeasing the manes of their ancestors lodged 
in old sal-trees. 

The trees have been called ‘*God’s crops”; but this, as 
compassing their whole dignity, is as inadequate as if they 
had been called **the aviaries of God.” They are more 
than mere providers of food and exhausters of the soil. 
To them in no mean degree is entrusted the regulation of 
the temperature and the rainfall ; and among their great 
functions are the sanitation and the fertility of tho earth. 
The trees are the Vicars of God. Nor are they altogether 
the ministers of Man. They at times defy him. At all 
times they are jealously on his track, relentless, taking 
advantage of his negligence and tiring labor. Before him 
man clears the forest; behind him the forest springs up 
again. And in the end the trees may conquer. Find if 
you can any of the great citiesof MexicoorofAnam, Even 
his temporary triumphs man owes only to the want of 
union in the vegetable world. One-half the trees will not 
grow where the other half thrive. If every plant were 
universally indigenous, man could not keep his footing on 
the soil for a day. 

Once in the world’s story the trees, putting aside their 
rivalries, allied themselves together to thrust man, the 
destroyer, from the earth, They came up in all their 
strength. ‘Leagues of tamarind shoulder to shoulder and 
in a great phalanx covering half an empire, the sun-proof ° 
mangoes, the peepuls, restless oceans of foliage, and the 
bamboos by forests so close stemmed that not a quail 
might slip by them. The banyans conjoined their pillared 
mazes, roofing in a continent, and with them paced in 
serried ranks the stout-limbed contingents of the sal and 
teak. From all the mountain slopes swept down in tor- 
rents the relentless pines, and, shuddering the hills as 
they came, the army of the hardy oaks. The soughing of 
the firs and deodars as they rushed aslope upon the ce- 
voted plains could be heard above the thunder of the 
rocks, which, as they dragged out their roots, rolled in av- 
alanches from the riven hills. And so, behind them desc- 
lution and an earth torn to its very bowels, the giants of 
the forest rolled up before their leafy surges the whole 
animal world, the shrubs and undergrowth sweeping clean 
in their track, and at last they drove Man into thesea! And 
so, says the Vishnu Purana, the wind could not blow, and 
the sun was shut out, and for ten thousand centuries the 
earth was desolate of moving things. But at last the 
patient gods wearied of the intolerance of the presumptu- 
ous vegetables, and came down to the help of man, and 
smote the banded forests with swords of flame, till they had 
cleared a space where the sun could shine, the wind could 
blow, and man again possess the soil. And then it was 


(though the Purén does not say so) that the gods drove 
the trees asunder, a prototype of the confusion of B.bel, 
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giving to each a separate nature, so that they might never 
again unite to defy heaven— 
“To mock the majesty of man’s high birth; 
Despise his bulwarks and unpeople earth.” 


About ‘Tree worship ” I have read me penitet nothing, 
tho..zh many and very wise have been the writers. But I 
can understand for myself how every nation in its infancy, 
casting about for a fitting symbol of the Great Spirit, 
shouid have worshiped trees. 

“It seems idolatry with somo excuse 


When our forefather Druids, in their oaks 
Imagined sanctity.” 


The Brahmans give to trees the perceptions of pleasure | 


and pain. And with t at bright people that saw Pan in 


THE DIVER 


“Is aMONG yo a knight or a squire so bold 

As to plungo into this abyss ? 
I cast in the vortex a goblet of gold, 

The dark waves already surround it and hiss. 
Whoe’er again shows me the goblet I’ve thrown, 
Let him keep it, and ever retain as his own.” 


Thus speaking, the King from the precipice flung, 
From the verge of the cliffs rugged steep, 

Whizh o’er the dark waves of the boundless sea hung, 
The cup, where Charybdis howls down in the deep. 

* Who is the bold-hearted, I ask ye again, 

Who dares to dive down to the depth of the main?” 


The knizhts and the squires with silent emotion, 
All hear it, but cast down their eyes, 
They gazed on the depths of the raging wild ocean, 
But there’s none that will risk the bold deed for the prize. 
Thrice lifting his voice cried the monarch again: 
“Is there none that will venture down into the main!” 


But now as before no answer was heard, 
- Till a squire, young, daring and gentlo, 
Steps fearlessly out of the tremulous herd, 
His girdle he casteth aside and his mantle. 
The knizhts all around, and the ladies amazed, 
Upon the bold form of the noble youth gazed. 


And as he stepped on to the rock’s hanging verge, 
The dark gulf beneath him to view, 

Charybdis, with deafening roaring, the surge 
Which she had engulfed now disgorges anew, 

And, as with the roar of the far thunder-clap, 

The billows rush foaming from out her dark lap. 


kk seothes and it boils, and it hisses and lashes, 
Like water which quenches the fire; 

To heaven the steaming froth surges and splashes, 
And flood upon flood rolleth maddened with ire, 

Exhaustless and endless, succeeding each other, 

As would the wild ocean give birth to another. 


But at length the mad billows’ wild fury doth cease, 
And, black in the foaming white bed, 
Wide yawneth a fathomless gloomy abyss, 
As if to hell’s regions of darkness it led; 
Hurled onward the furious breakers are borne, 
And down into the bubbling vortex are torn. 


Now quick, ere returning the breakers resound. 
To God he commendeth his soul, 

And—a wild ery of horror is echoed around; 
Already the surging waves over him roll, 

The jaws of the cavern back over him close, 

And to the bold swimmer its secrets disclose. 


Now o’er the dark chasm deep silence lies, 
Dull moans rise alone from the wave; 
From lip to jip echo these trembling cries: 


THE DIVER—A BALLAD. 
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all ther pines, Dionysus ia every vine, and Athene among 
their olives, who feols not a liberal sympathy ? It is no 
fear of Silvanus’s wrath, nor of all the ill the Dryads may 
work me tat makes me confess an enthusiasm for the 
conceit that personified the trees, that enshrined religion 
and enthroned letters in green groves. The Archsan 
League is now only a name; the oaks and beeches of 
Dodona have fallen to the woodma:’s ax, and all fellow- 
citizen’s alike of the one Necropolis, are now the rivals of 
the Academe. And yet I revere that old greatness that 
chose for the conferences of its patriots, the dignity of its 
gods, and the wisdom of its men, the splendor of tho 
shadows of trees. 

And Cyrus, dying, gave orders that his body should be 
buried Under the Trees, 


A BALLAD. 


“Fare thee well, gallant youth,the bold-hearted, the brave!” 
Moro hollow and hollow now grows the dull roar, 
More fearful and fearful suspense on the shore. 


F’en if in the billows thy crown thou shouldst fling, 
And say, ‘‘ He who bringeth it thence, 
Upon his own brow may e’er wear it as King,” 
I should not lust after the dear recompense. 
What the howling depths in their dark bosom conceal 
No living soul ever to thee will reveal. 


For seized by the vortex, resistiess and fast, 

Shot many a bark in the wave, 
But, dashed into atoms, the keel and the mast 

Alone rose from out this all-swallowing grave. 
Like the roar of the tempest, now clearer and clearer, 
They hear the wild breakers rise nearer and nearer. 


And it seethes, and it boils, and it hisses and lashes, 
Like water which quenches the fire; 

To heaven the steaming froth surges and splashes, 
And wave upon wave rolleth maddened with ire, 

And, as with the boom of the far thunder-clap, 

The billows rush roaring from out the dark lap. 


Lo! amid the dark waves of that deep-heaving womb, 
What gleams so swanlike and white ? 

An arm and a neck peering forth from the gloom; 
They stem the waves boldly, with vigor they fight— 

It is he! and, oh, joy! he upraises his hand; 

Ho waves the gold goblet, saluting the strand! 


And long and deep was the breati. that he drew 

As he greeted the heavenly glow; 
With joy to each other they shout as they view: 

“He lives! lo, he comes! hv has vanquished the foet 
From the bubbling vortex, from out the dark grave, 
Comes the living soul, saved by the hand of the brave.” 


He comes, they surround him with shouting.and glee; 
At the feet of the monarch he falls; 
Tho goblet he offers upon his bent knee. 
To his lovely young daughter the monarch then calls; 
She fills it with sparkling wine to the brim. 
Thus the youth to the King, as he turned unto him: 


Long life to the King! Oh, rejoiced may he be 
Who breathes ’neath the roseate sky! 
But terrible is it there down in the sea. 
In the secrets of Heaven let man never pry, 
And never more strive to reveal to the light 
What its mercy concealed beneath terror and night. 


“With the speed of the lightning it tore me along; 
When forth from the dark caverns gushed 
A furious torrent, resistless and strong; 
The double stream seized me, as o’er me it rushed; 
In dizzying circles it hurled me, and vain 
Was the struggle of man ’gainst the might of the main. 
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“Then showed me my God, unto whom I had cried 
In this terrible hour of need; 
A cliff, jutting out of the deep at my side, 
I seized it, and thus from Death’s grapple was freed. 
The goblet there hanging on corals I found, 
Or even as yet ’twould have reached not the ground. 


“For beneath me the sea as a mountain was deep; 
In purple darkness it rolled; 

What though to the ear it appeared as in sleep? 
With a shudder of horror the eye could behold 

Below in this fearful hell-chasm wander 

The dragon, the snake and the salamander, 


“ Black, swarming in hateful and fearful array, 
Coiled in hideous shapes deform, 
I saw the electric and prickly ray, 
And the balance-fish writhing its horrible form, 
And menacing gleamed the white teeth in the dark 
Of the ocean's hyena, the terrible shark. 


“ There I hung, by a feeling of horror opprest, 
lar, far from humanity’s aid, 

*Mid demons, the only one sensitive breast, 
Around me drear solitude’s terrors arrayed, 
Deep, deep, where the accents of man never rung, 
*Mid the monsters of ocean’s dark desert I hung. 


“Thus thinking, I shuddered; lo! then it crept near; 
I a hundred feet moving beheld, 

And darting, it snapped—in the madness of fear 
I loosened my grip of the coral I held; 

Then seized me the vortex, with fury it tore me; 

sut *twas to salvation, for upward it bore me.” 


At the tale of the youth marveled greatly the King, 
And he speaks: “The goblet is thine; 

For thee, too, I destine, bold swimmer, this ring, 
Adorned with the costliest gems of the mine, 

If again thou wilt venture and tell unto me 

What thou’st seen in the lowermost depths of the sea.” 
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The maiden's heart thrilled with soft pity’s emotion; 
Her accents caressingly plead. 

“Urge, father, no more this dread sport with the ocean! 
None other would venture the perilous deed; 

And if thou canst tame not thy yearning desire, 

So let, then, the knights put to shame the brave squire.” 


Then the King seized the goblet and hurled it amain, 
Down into the furious sea: 
“And if thou canst bring me the goblet again, 
The noblest of all my brave knights shalt thou be, 
And to-day shall embrace, too, the maiden as bride 
Who pleads with soft pity for thee at my side.” 


Then thrilled in his breast a might wild as the storm, 
And his eyes flashed forth fire around; 
He sees the blush rise o’er that beautiful form, 
And he sees the pale cheek as she sank on the ground; 
To win the loved prize, by sweet hope hurried on, 
To win it or perish—a plunge—he is gone! 


The breakers were heard as returning they broke, 
Their herald the deafening roar, 
And o’er the wave bending, love casts a fond look, 
And billow on billow rolled back as before, 
They surge to the surface, then downward they sweep— 
Not one bears the youth on its breast from the deep. 
SCHILLER. 
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THE LADY ROCK, —‘‘ HER HIGHLAND BLOOD BOILED IN HER VEINS, AND THROWING HERSELF UPON HER KNEFS, SHE VOWED THAT IF 





PROVIDENCE PKESRRVED HER FROM THIS PERIL, DEADLY VENGEANCE SHOULD BE HERS,” 


THE LADY ROCK—A LEGEND OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


By Sir RANDAL ROBERTS, 


On a dark, stormy night in the Winter of 17—, the 
waves of the Atlantic foamed and churned against the 
rocky shore of Ardnamurchan. The waters of the Sound 
of Mull seemed like a seething caldron as each angry 
gust tore the crest of the waves, tipping them with angry 
significance. poke 

In the little village of Tobermory all seemed dark and 
still; in fact, it was a night upon which no one would 
have ventured forth for pleasure, and few for a reward. 
Occasionally the heavy, leaden clouds would be swept 
away by some fiercer blast, and then the dark rugged 
landscape of rock, shore, and tumbling waters would for 
a moment be lit up by the pale rays cf a November moon. 
Then the close observer could perceive a skiff drawn up 
on the Mall shore, in close proximity to a cabin, and 
while sheltering himself under its lee, crouched the figure 
of a Highlander, in tattered garb. Apparently he was on 
the watch for some one, as ever and anon he rose from his 
recumbent posture, and peered into the darkness in the 
direction of the hamlet. Soon a shrill whistle attracted 
the attention of the watcher ; the door of the cabin was 
hastily thrown open, and the ruddy blaze from a turf fire 
streamed across the beach to the water’s edge. 

** Are ye there i” called a loud voice, as a dark shadow 
stood in the doorway. 

** Ay! ay! gude sakes, come awa’; it’s an uwfu’ nicht,” 
Vol. XIII., No. 2—16, 





Then the door was closed, and a tall Highlander, closely 
wrapped in a plaid, strode down to the skiff. 

‘Shove her off, Jamie, for I must be gone! Donart 
has sent me a message to the cave, and I must be there at 
once,” ’ 

Half blinded with the spray, the two men with difficulty 
launched the boat, and, showing but the rag of a sal, 
boldly stood across the Sound for the black line which, 
here and there flecked with white foam, marked the Ard- 
namurchan shore. 

The man who is now seated in the stern of the boat, 
with the tiller in one hand and the sheet in the other, 
boldly facing the storm that is driving down the Sound, 
was well-known in those days amongst the Western High- 
landers as Red Rob of the Cave, a sort of half-pirate, half- 
cattle-stealer, whose residence was iu a large cave by the 
seashore, under Ardnamurcnoan Point, for which place he 
is now heading. 

Fierce, unscrupulous and rough, Robert Campbell had 
few friends and a multitude of enemies, In the lawless 
times of which I write, might was right, and a man’s life 
was held but lightly, for any man’s dagger was at the 
service of the highest bidder. 

Red Rob in his cave at Ardnamurchan, with his rugged, 
bare-legged followers, seemed to hold every one in defi- 
ance. His raids were carried on with impunity, no matter 
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whether upon the lands of a chieftain or on the home- 
stead of a poor farmer. Hitherto he had resisted all 
efforts to capture him, and all attempts to bring him to 
justice. 

But although Rob was apparently friendless, he had in 
reality one great ally in his foster-brotuer, McLean of 
Donart, then the most powerful chieftain who inuabited 
the Island of Mull. 

Between McLean and Red Rob, at the period of our 
story, there existed a sort of compact, by which the chiet- 
tain agreed to protect Rob from the vengeance of his 
neighbors if Rob, on the other hand, would hold himself 
in readiness ut any time to do the chieftain’s bidding. 

So poweriul was McLean, that the Duke of Argyle be- 
came desirous of forming an alliance with him, and gave 
him his sister to wife. For a time McLean was all that a 
husband should be to his spouse, until, upon the occasion 
of a grand hunt in the island, he happened to meet the 
wife of a neighboring laird, whose charms so won his 
heart that he at once began devising some scheme by 
which to get rid of his present spouse and obtain posses- 
sion of his fair enslaver. 

To aid him in this scheme, he determined to apply for 
help to Rob, and accordingly dispatched messengers to 
Ardnamuarchan, commanding his immediate presence at 
Donart, for that he had that for his ears to hear that 
would bring silver to his spooran. 

With considerable difficulty, Red Rob reached the op- 
posite shore, but so tempestuous was the weather, that he 
had been forced to land soma miles below the point where 
his cave was situated. Nothing dauntel by the rain, 
which, driven by the wind, beat in their faces and soaked 
them to the skin, the hardy mountaineers made their way 
along the coast until challenged by one of the band, who 
informed Rob that the messengers from Donart awaited 
him at the cave, 

These having delivered their message, the rest of the 
night was given up to a debauch, Rob intending with the 
first dawn to proceed to Donart. 

Under the shadow of the mighty Ben Mohr, and built 
upon a slight eminence overlooking Loch Don, stood the 
castle of the McLeans ; the ruins of tho tower are still to 
ba seen, and, surrounded by the rugged scenery of rock 
nod heather, they form a picturesque and romantic land- 
scape. 

All night long McLean paced the great hall of the 
castle, driaking deeply and swearing in Gaelic deep gut- 
tural oaths at the delay of his foster-brother. 

For some weeks past the gentle sister of Argyle had 
scarce set eyes on her Jord, so little had he made Donart 
his home ; and, when by accident they met, she was re- 
ceived with a cold smile, and her inquiries into his hoalth 
and his absence were repulsed with rudeness, 

Then there came to her through one of her bower maid- 
ens the tale of his frequent visits to the small neighboring 
island of Gometra, and the beauty of the laird’s wife, and 
the proud heart of Argyle’s sister throbbed with jealousy 
and outraged pride, 

At length the moraing broke. With the turn of the 
tile the storm died away ; and as tho first rays of the sun 
shed a rosy light on the rugged sides of Ben Mohr, Red 
Rob stepped from a boat, and was shortly after ushered 
into the presence of the chieftain. 

** Welcome, Rob of the Cava!” criel McLean, as soon 
as his visitor app»arel; “thou hast not been tardy in 
answering our summons.” 

** Red Rob’s spooran is not so full of silver, or his larder 
80 well supplied, that he can afford to delay when Donart 
calls,” auswered Rob, 








‘It is well said, my brother. I have that for thine ear 
that concerns both me and thee. Tell me, Rob, thinkest 
thou that the eagle can mate with the crow ? or if, per- 
chance, such a union were to occur, that the king of birds 
would remain contested with his spouse ?” 

Rob watched the fierce f-atures of McLean attentively 
before he answered, 

** McLean is the best judge,” replied the wily Highlander. 

**What thinkest thou of Gometra’s bride? Tell me 
that, Rob of the Cave?” rejoined McLean, paying ro 
attention to the answer. 

The coarse features of the foster-brother grew fierce and 
lowering, and his brow flushed with the angry thought 
that filled his bosom. It was but a short time since that 
Red Rob had been caught by Campboll, of Gometra, steal- 
ing some of his cattle, for which he had been ignomin- 
iously scourged by two Highland gillies, 

Hence Rob’s hatred of Gometra, of which the cunning 
Highland chief was fully aware, and was prepared to make 
use of to further his schemes on Gometra’s wife. 

‘“‘Gometra is a skulking fox!” cried the marauder, 
and the time is not far distant when the stripes he laid on 
Red Rob’s back shall thunder on his own, repaid tenfold.” 

**Wouldst thou like to repay a portion of thy debt to 
the Campbell, my brother ?” said McLean, placing his 
hand on Rob's shoulder. 

** Show me but the way, and I am ready,” he cried, with. 
Savage earnestness, 

McLean then proceeded to tell Rob of his passion for 
Gometra’s wife, and of his desire to possess her, promis- 
ing him aid anda rich reward should he contrive to put 
her in his power. 

He also informed him that he was tired of his present 
wife, and that if some misfortune were to befall her it 
would be a happy release. 

Long and earnestly did they confer, and at length all 
seemed to have been arranged between them, and Red 
Rob took his departure for the shores of the Sound of 
Ulva. 

The next day a gillie brought McLean intelligence that 
Campbell, of Gometra, was absent from home, and desir- 
ing the chieftain to meet Red Rob that evening at a lonely 
cabin on the shores of Loch Don. Accordingly, thither 
did McLean repair as the sun shed his last rays upon Ben 
Mohr, and Glen Forsa was wrapped in mist and darkness. 

Red Rob had proved himself a shrewd messenger. He 
had waylaid Gometra’s wife as she was strolling on the 
beach, and had told her of his foster-brother’s passion. 
He had not shrunk even from thé cold-blooded falsehood 
that McLean’s wife existed no longer, and that his lord 
waited but to receive her as mistress of Donart. Camp- 
bell’s wife, a vain, silly woman, was easily persuaded, by 
his specious representations, to accompany him to the 
shores of Loch Don, and as the McLean strode into the 
cabin, he beheld the shrinking form of his unhallowed 
love awaiting his arrival. 

After a hasty conference between McLean and Rob, the 
latter took his way to the Castle of Donart, leaving the 
Lady of Gometra to the tender mercies of the Highland 
chieftain. 

On Rob's arrival at the castle his first act was to give 
directions that the chieftain’s skiff should be at once pre- 
pared, and await him on the shore ; he then proceeded to 
demand an audience of McLean’s wife, in order, he said, 
that he might deliver to her a message of the utmost 
importance. 

When the Lady of Donart heard the message an instinct- 
ive dread of some impending misfortune seemed to seize 
upon her mind, but summoning all her fortitude, and 
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att-nded by her bower maidens, she reocived Red Rob in 
the great hall of the castle. 

** Alas! lady !” he said, approaching her obsequiously, 
bonnet in hand, ‘‘I am the beurer of sad news; will you 
please to grant me a few words in private, that I may 
speak freely ?” 

Advancing to where Rob stood, with eyes bent on the 
ground, she said : 

‘‘Speak, Robert Campbell; but remember you are ad- 
dressing a daughter of the house of Argyle. I know not 
why my lord shonld choose such an one as you for his mes- 
senger ; still Iam ready to hear what you have to say.” 

For one moment he shot a glance of hatred from under 
Lis heavy eyebrows, and then, in trembling accents, 
said : 

‘‘The McLean has sent me to you to say that he needs 
your presence, madame, on the island of Lismore, This 
noon, whilst following a stag, he fell from a rock into the 
corrie below, and he now lies at the point of death. He 
bade me say his soul would never rest unless your dear 
hands closed his eyes, and commended me to use all dis- 
patch to bring you to his side. 1 have done his bidding, 
and await your commands,” 

Jn a moment her woman’s heart forgot the wrongs she 
had suffered ; the love of early girlhood came back like a 
torrent, and, hastily throwing a plaid around her, she 
bade him lead on. 

Now about mid-channel, where the current runs sharpest 
between the Island of Mull and Lismore, there is a low 
flat rock, some twelve feet square. This rock is covered as 
the tide rises, but is perfectly bare at low water. 

Placing her carefully in the stern-sheets of the boat, 
Rob took the oars, and before any one could enter the 
boat, he pulled out into the channel, Little cared the 
lady as to who was in the boat; all she thought of was her 
girl’s love lying bleeding and maimed in some rude High- 
land cabin. 

The night was dark, and the wind was rising fast as the 
boat sped onward, but she saw nothing, thought of nothing, 
save her love ; soon the bow of the boat grated on a rock, 
and Rob, with obsequious politeness, assisted her to 
disembark, 

Just then the storm that had been brewing in the West 
burst out with fury, the wind tearing up the surface of tho 
Sound and filling the air with spendrift. Scarce knowing 
what she did, and thinking herself at Lismore, she stepped 
out upon the rock, when Rob, with a defiant shout, which 
rang above the hoarse howling of the wind, pushed off the 
boat and pulled hard back for the castle. 

For a moment the sister of Argyle was paralyzed with 
fear, but as her senses returned, and she found that she 
had been placed upon a rock scarce twelve feet in ciroum- 
ference, and surrounded by the now boiling waters of the 
Sound, the spray from which had drenched her to the 
skin, then she gave a shriek of despair which sounded 
above the howling of the tempest. The fell purpose of 
Rob now burst upon her distracted mind. The rock was 
covered at high water, and she would, ere long, be swept 
away, a victim to her husband’s unholy passion, Her 
Highland blood boiled in her veins, and throwing herself 
upon her knees, she vowel that if Providence preserved 
her from this peril, deadly vengeance should be hers. 
Still the waters rose, the wind howled, and the seabirds 
thrieked around her. Now a greedy wave laps her feet, 
then another flows gently over the small surface she stands 
on; gradually but surely the waters rise, until one heavy 
billow sweeps her away, and her poor hands are fighting 
with the long and slimy seaweed ; then consciousness 
leaves her, and all is dark and still, 
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We return to our box to find the stage cleared for a 
species of ballet. Numerous dances follow one another— 
some very merry, come more subdued, but none so rigidly 
grave as that which opened the events of the day. Punto- 
mime enters freely into this performance. There is a fan- 
dance, in which the omnipresent toy is put to more 
coquettish uses than ever a Rosins dreamed of. There is 
a shuttlecock dance, the implements of which, like Mac- 
beth’s, are but of the mind, but are capitally suggested by 
appropriate gesticulations. A favorite game with an elastic 
ball is worked into a danco; and it is delightful to see 
with what mock energy t.o supposed ladies compete for 
the possession of the plaything—which does not exist— 
and, having obtained the airy nothing, how each one, ina 
stooping posture, chases it about, withholding it to the 
last possible moment from the other claimants, There 
are plenty of dunces by men as weli, and they amply 
supply all that women lack in activity. They have their 
own shuttlecock game; and the violent struggles they 
depict, the collusiors and overthrows, the mortification at 
missing a stroke, and the elation when especially success- 
ful, are irresistibly ludicrous, particularly as there are no 
shuttlecock and battledoor all the while. In the same way 
they go through the movements of the butterfly trick, of a 
certain dexterous feat with a looped handkerchief, and of 
vaulting exercises, the material fabrics being equally base- 
less in every case, Toward tho end of this divertissement 
an ‘umbrella dance” is introduced, full of ingenious de- 
velopments and strange surprises. The umbrella dances 
which we have seen at home are stupid bores. Here the 
instrument is so contrived that although, when shut, it is 
quite ordinary and insignificant in appearance, ‘‘ with no 
points that any other umbrella might not have,” when 
opened, it assumes, at the will of the holder, a dozen dif- 
ferent shapes, colors and dimensions. The various com- 
binations are thus made to resemblea brilliant pyrotechnic 
display. And the variety of uses to which they ara put! 
Half closed they are worn as high-peaked hats. With the 


-handles bent, they are disposed upon the stage to imitate 


beds of flowers, among which the dancers promenade. 
Rolled edgewise over the ground, they become the wheels 
of a harlequin coach, in which the queen of the ballet 
seems to ride. We really have seen nothing like it on 
any of the continents, The closing dance is not so en- 
tirely foreign in character. The women still retain their 
gentle stateliness, but, on the part of the men, it is a 
raging cancan, worthy of the habitués of the Muabille, or 
even their coarser caricaturists—those female Bedouias of 
the stage, who, unsexed from the crown to the toe, figure 
in the modern English and American burlesque. 


Tur Chinese were the inventors of porcelain, and other 
nations bave only been able to imitate their achievements 
afar off, and with inferior technical skill. The excellences 
of Chinese porcelain consist in the fineness of the material 
and its perfection of manipulation in the first place ; next 
come the beauty and purity of tho single colors which 
pieces large and small display, anl the boldness or the 
delicacy, as the case may be, of the flowers and arabesques 
with which others are decorated. Something, too, must 
be said of the shapes, which are often of a beauty and 
dignity that deserve almost to be called classic ; the 
Chinese in their important pieces avoid singularity and 
the grotesque, and their purity of line gives to the larger 
pieces, and even to many of those of small size, a certain 
monumental gravity. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF SOAP I] 


3y Pror. CHARL 


Tur knowledge of soap dates back to a remote antiquity, 
as is proved by its mention in several books of the Bible 
and by classical writers. In Jeremiah ii. 22, we read: 
“Thouzh thou wash thee with nitre, and take thee much 
soap, yet thiue iniquity is marked before me, saith the 
Lord God.” And in Malachi iii. 2, we have the expression, 
* He 1s lice a refiner’s fire and like a fuller’s soap.” 
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speaks of sapdénion, and other writers say that sapdén has 
certain detersive properties. But the Latin author, Pliny, 
goes into the subj ct more fully than any of his contempo- 
ruries, He says, ‘‘ Soap (sapo) is an invention of the Gauls, 
who use it to turn their hair white. It is made of greaso 
| and ashes, The best is prepared of wood ashes and tho 
' fat of goats, There are two sorts, soft and solid. Both 
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INTERIOR OF A SOAP FACTORY AT MARSEILLES, FRANCE, 


The Hebrew word employed in the Bible is borith, which 
is translated by some echolars soap, and by others alkali. 
It would be better, also, to substitute for the word nitro, 
natron or soda, as that is the substance referred to. The 
nitre of the sacred writers is not our saltpetre, but the 
native carbonate of soda employed in the manufacture of 
soap. 


The Greeks and Romans also refer to soap. Theocriius 





kinds. are employed by the Gauls—by the men more than 
the women,” 

The latter part of the statement is rejected by modern 
German women as an impertinence, as they claim to make 
quite as free use of the soap as the men. 

It was a favorite suying of Liebig, that soap and civiliza- 
tion go hand in hand. ‘Soap is the index of the civiliza- 
tion of a people,” said the great chemist ; but he did not 
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refer in this remark to the cleanliness which is akin to 
godliness, but to the great number of industries wnich 
necessarily cluster arouud the manufacture of soap, and 
thus, by superior inventions, give rise tothe occupation of 
a large number of workmen, and make trade and commerce 
flourishing. 

Incidentally, the manufacture of soap ramifies in a great 
number of directions ; the very mention of it carries with 
it the idea of the cheap production of soda, the enormous 
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seucoast of the Mediterranean, especially the vicinity of 
Marseilles, where, from the most ancient times, the manu- 
facture has been one of the chief industries of the 
country. ‘The Greek word sapénx appears to be of Celtic 
origin, thus confirming the above theory ; and this word 
is traced through all of the European languages. The 
iermens have the word sei/e, the Dutch, zeeps ; the Eng- 
lish, soup ; the Spanish, xabon ; the Portuguese, sabaa; the 
Italians, sapone; the French, savon: and in their patois 


consumption of sulphuric acid, the ready manufacture of | sabon and savelon, the chief changes being in the letters p, 
glass, the spinning and weaving of textile fabrics for our | band », according as the Celtic is changed into the differ- 
clothing, and the bleaching of paper for our books, It is | ent languages. 

thus that it becomes the index of the civilization of a| T'rom Marscilles the soap industry appears to have been 





people. 

This is not all. 
The soap manu- 
facturer not only 
brings great 
benefit to his own 
country, but he 
carries the war 
into Africa, and 
docs more to sup- 
press the slave- 
trade than all the 
men-of-war that 
the English Gov- 
ernment have 
been able to sta- 
tion along the 
coast. The King 
of Dahomey was 
obstinately bent 
on selling all his 
prisoners of war 
to the slave- 
dealers, until the 
soap mauufac- 
turer came into 
competition with 
the nefarious 
traffic, and was 
able to offer more 
for palm-oil than 
the king could 
obtain for his 
prisoners; in 
fact, the demand 
for hands to 
gather the oil for 
the consumption 
of the soap man- 
ufacturers was so 
great that none 
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transferred to nu- 
merous colonies 
founded by the 
Greeks and Ro- 
mans, An incon- 
testible proof of 
its existence in 
ancient Italy was 
brought to light 
during the exca- 
vations made at 
Pompeii, which 
city was destroyed 
in the year sev- 
enty-nine after 
Christ. 

Tn a map of the 
city of Pompeii, 
prepared by M. 
Breton, the house 
of the soap man- 
ufacturer is indi- 
cated as No, 25, 
between the 
streets Narcissus 
and Consul. In 
this house can be 
seen at the pres- 
ent day six stone 
vats which served 
for the prepara- 
tion of the lye, 
and a furnace for 
boiling down the 
mixture. Certain 
fragments of 
well- preserved 
soap, and the 
untensils found 
on the premises, 
leave no doubt as 





could be spared 
for the foreign 
matts, and thus the slave-trade was annihilated by a more 
legitimate commerce, ; 

We could also trace the soap manufacturer into the 
mountains of Brazil, among the steppes of Siberia, ‘to 
Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral strands,” if the 
story would not take us too fur from our proper subject. 
The business is much like charity—it blesseth him that 
gives and him that receives; it raises the civilization of the 
country where it is produced, and cleanses the nations 
whom it reaches ; and hence it is quite worth while to 
spend some time in considering the subject. 

When Pliny talked about the Gauls as being the invent- 
ors of soap, he doubtless referred to the inhabitants of the 
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to the character 
of the business 
carried on there, The factory was situated near the sea- 
coast, as is also indicated by the decayed fragments of 
ships which must have been lying at anchor in the docks 
at the time of the sudden destruction of the city. It is 
more than probable that the ship in which St. Paul took 
passage, and which lauded him at Puteoli, was loaded 
with the native carbonute of soda of Egypt for the use of 
the soap and glass manufacturers of Pompeii. 

The industry at first appears to have been confined to 
the preparation of a liquid soap, made by boiling the 
lixivium from ashes with fat; but afterward lime was 
added, and a better article produced. The addition of 
lime led to the employment of pure soda or potash, and 
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this ia portant.improvement was soon followed by the 
substitution of olive oil for the traditional suet. 

For centuries we find Marseilles enjoying a monopoly 
in soap manufacture in Europe, until we reach the twelfth 
century, where the returning crusaders exerted a great in- | 
fluence in changing the relative importance of this, as well 
as of many other industries in Europe. Venice became 
the seat of two industries dependent on soda, namely, 
glass and soap, and was for a long time the rival of Mar- | 
seilles in their production, 

Another city in Italy, or, rathcr, Piedmont, Savone, ac- 
quired a high reputation in the same direction. The name 
of the city has suggested to some historians the possibility 
of this town having been the first to produce soap, and 
thus to have given its designation to the article; but it is 
more probable that the town took its name from the 
article, rather than the article from the town. 

The factories at Savone acquired great importance. 
They eclipsed those of Genoa, Marseilles, Malaga, Alicante. 
Having a harbor on the Mediterranean, it was easy to 
export its products, and thus to extend its commerce to 
all parts of the then known world. The extensive forests 
of olive trees surrounding the town afforded abundance of 
oil, and ths seaweeds of the coast produced all the soda 
required, and thus all of the conditions were favorable for 
the prosecution of the industry. 

The prosperity of Savone inspired the jealousy and hos- 
tility of the neighboring city of Genoa. That such a little 
town should dare to compete with the proud Republic of 
Genoa was scandalous, and not to be borne, and it was 
resolved to put a stop to the impertinence. One night, 
twenty large galleys loaded with stone put out from the 
port of Genoa, and silently approached the narrow entrance 
to tho harbor of Savone. Here they discharged their 
freights, effectually closing the passage to anything larger 
than a small boat; and thus in one night the commerce 
and industry of a rival town were destroyed. That was 
the ancient brutal method of suppressing commerce ; the 
modern methol of tariffs and custom-houses is more 
polite, but is often quite as effectual. 

The large and powerful countries, such as Spain, 
France and England, were able to preserve their indus- 
tries on account of an extensive home consumption ; but 
the small maritime republics, being deprived of the possi- 
bility of exportation, were necessarily driven to the wall, 
and eventually had to be absorbed by the neighboring na- 
tions. And thus the cities of Venice, Genoa, etc., in the 
course of time ceased to be dangerousrivals, and Marseilles 
was able to command the markets of the world. 

It was not until the seventeenth century that the devel- 
opment of the industry attained the highest proportions. 
At that epoch, the manufacturers made use exclusively of 
the alkal: obtained from seaweeds found in close proximity 
to Marseilles, and it was not until the introduction ot 
cotton-spinning gave rise to a greatly increased demand 
for soap that the alkali was brought from different ports. 
Louis XIV. was a powerful patron of the industry, and in 
1666 gave the monopoly to one Pierre Rigat, with the 
stipulation that he was to employ exclusively native work- 
men and native material. This monopoly was soon found 
to be } rejudicial in every way and was soon revoked. The 
Government got so in the habit of interfering with the 
business by all kinds of edicts, that it was a constant 
struggle on the part of the capitalists to keep their heads 
above water. Inv fact, the history of soap manufacture in 
France affords the boast i!lustration of the harm that can 
result from too much patronage and protection on the 
part of the Government. Napoieon very nearly put an 





oxtinguisher on the whole business by prohibiting the 





entrance into France not only of foreign soap, but of the 
suda necessary to its fabrication, The fortunate discovery 
of a method for the artificial production of soda from sea 
salt was all that saved the total wreck of the manufacture. 

In 1622 the exclusive privilege of manufacturing soap 
was accorded in Eugland to a company on condition of 
of the payment of a tax of £23,000 sterling, for every 3,000 
tons of soap. Such a monopoly could not exist very long 
in the nature of things, and it was not long before the 


| business was left to take its legitimate course, 


Bat however great may have been the progress of the 
industry from tue time ‘of Julius Cesar to that of Napo- 
leon L., it was very insignificant in comparison to what 
was destined to be accomplished by the researches and in- 
ventions of two distinguished French chemists, Chevreul 
and Le Blanc. The discoveries of these two great men 
raised the business from a mere empirical trade to the 
condition of an art. The former of these men, Chevreul, 
is still living at an advanced age, seventy years after the 
publication of his first researches, and still engaged in 
adding to the sum of human knowledge. He has lived to 
see commerce and the arts of peace carried into all parts 
of the world in consequerce of his discoveries, and can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he has conquered 
vastly more territory by his science than Napoleon ever 
did by his sword, Le Bianco died many years ago, in 
poverty, and it was not until recently that the Govern- 
ment granted a pension to his heirs in consideration of his 
magnificent invention of a process for making soda directly 
from sea salt. 

James Muspratt, who was the first to use this process in 
England on a large scale, was obliged to give away many 
tons of the artificial alkali to the soap-boilers of Lan- 
cashire, before he could convince them of the advantage 
to be derived from the use of this pure material. But as 
soon as the manufacturers became convinced of the great 
saving to be obtained by using the artificial soda, their 
orders came in so fast that Muspratt was obliged to de- 
liver the red-hot mat. rial in iron cars as fast as it could be 
raked from the ovens, And now the business has grown 
to such proportions that more soap is exported from Liv- 
erpool alone than was formerly manufactured in all Eng- 
land. Before proceeding to give the practical details of 
the manufacture of soap, it may be well to say a few words 
about the theory of the operation. 

For a long time soap was supposed to be the result of 
the direct union of fat with an alkali. Some of the older 
chemists considered soap as containing an alkali neutral- 
ized by a fatty body, and they thought that the carbonic 
acid of the air was the chief agent of the solidification of 
the oils during the saponification ; while other chemists 
were of the opinion that the saponification was due to 
oxidation, It was left to Chevreul to overthrow all of 
‘these notions, and to place the industry on its true basis. 
The discovery of glycerine, or the sweet principle of oil, 
by Scheele, was the only important fact in this connection 
that was not made known by Chevreul. 

According to the researches of Chevreul, the oils and 
fats are compounds of fatty acids with glycerine—very 
much like ethers, If we cause an alkali to act on acetic 
ether, for example, the constituents of the ether separate, 
the acid goes to the mineral base to form a salt, while the 
ether disengages, takes up water and becomes an alcohol. 
In a perfectly analogous way, Chevreul found that when 
alkalis act under the influence of heat on neutral fats, the 
fatty acid goes over to the mineral base, to form a salt 
called soap, while the glycric ether which separates, takes 
up water and becomes an alcohol known as glycerine. 

From a chemicat point of view, the making of soap is an 
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‘ operation by means of which the two organic elements 
composing the fat are separated. The glycerine becomes 
liberated, and remains dissolved in water, while the fatty 
acids combive with the soda or potash to form soap. Soaps 
are generally clussed under two heads—bard and soit, 
The bard have soda for the base, and the sott potash. 
The most highly prized are those which are made with 
olive-oil mixed with nut-oil to give greater consistence. 

A great variety of oils and fats, derived from the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, enter into the composition of 
soaps, and to procure these in suitable condition for sa- 
ponication is an important branch of the business, The 
seeds of colza, rape, linseed, poppy, flax and hemp are the 
most important articles employed in commerce for the 
production of oil, The manner in which the operation is 
performed varies according to the raw material, and to the 
traditions of the country. 

Obtaining oil from seeds is a very ancient operation, as 
it is mentioned by the oldest writers, Oil-presses, with 
long arms and a wooden screw, have long been in use in 
Eastern countries, The greatest improvement was in the 
invention, in 1795, of the hydraulic press by Joseph 
Bramah, in London. This revolutionized the whole busi- 
ness, and introduced a new engine of great value in other 
mechanical operations. Before subjecting the seeds to 
pressure, it is necessary to pulverize them, and this is 
best accomplished by a stamping-mill, constructed very 
mach on the same principle as the stamps used in pulver- 
izing ores, 

The stamps are made of square columns of hard wood, 
clothed at the bottom with an iron shoe, A long row of 
these stamps are set in motion by means of cog-wheels, 
After the seed is stamped, it is subjected to heavy pressure 
between rollers, and finally the last remnants of oil are 
removed by the hydraulic press. 

Formerly the press cake was used at once as fodder, but 
of late years a considerable additional quantity of oil-has 
been extracted from it by means of carbon di sulphide. 
The use of this re-agent has greatly added to the yield of 
oil from all sources. There are a large number of vege- 
table fats now used in commerce, Cocoanut and palm-oil 
are solid. They are highly prized for the manufacture of 
peculiar varieties of soaps. 

The non-drying oils are very numerous, and may be 
worthy of special mention. Rape-seed oil has a specitic 
rravity of 0.91, and freezes at —3° O. and just below 32° 
Fahrenheit, In some parts of Germany it is used at the 
table as a salad oil, but unless it has been previously 
heated it has a disagreeable taste and smell. It is more 
oxtensively employed as a burning oil, for which purpose 
it is admirably adapted, as it is non-explosive, and gives 
out a powertul light. 

The product of the olive is, of all vegetable oils, the one 
that has been longest known, The culture of the olive- 
tree is conducted to a large extent in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Greece, South Africa, Palestine, and parts of South 
America, Several qualities of oil are produced from the 
fruit, serving for table use, lamp-oil, and suap manufacture, 

The drying oils are linseed, nut-oil, poppy-seed, sun- 
flower and cotton-seed. These are extensively employed 
in other industries than soapmaking, and are produced in 
large quantities, The fatty materials of animal origin are 
not nearly so numerous as those derived from the animal 
kingdom. These are chiefly tallow, lard, fish and seal-oil. 
In the case of the animal, the oil is melted out or tried out 
by heat, rather than obtained by pressure, and it is often 
au incidental product of the kitchen. 

Fat-rendering is an operation which in newly constructed 
furnaces can be accomplished without becoming a nui- 





sance to the neighborhood ; but as usually performed it is 
atteuded witn very disagreeable odors, and has to be sub- 
jected to the most vigilant sanitary inspection. 

In the scouring of wool, the oil and fat were formerly 
thrown away; but in modern times greater economy is 
practiced, and there has been a great saving in couse- 
quence, 

Another material, required in the manufacture is resin. 
This is obtained from ths less volatile parts of turpentine, 
and is much prized os adding largely to the value of soaps. 

After this hasty recapitulation of the principal matc- 
rials required in the business, we may proceed to give an 
account of how soap is made. In this we can contine our- 
selves to the modes of operation in common use, 

The vessel in which the combination of fat and alkali 
is effected is in England made of wrought iron plates riv- 
eted together, and is often of such asizs (15 feet diameter 
and 15 feet deep) that from twenty to thirty tons of soap 
may be produced from one charge. The heating of these 
soap-pans or pots is accomplished by steam, which may 
be directly introduced into the mixture in the pan—it n ay 
be led through it in a coil of pipe, or made to surround 
the pan in a jacket. Some of the oil or fat, or mixture of 
such ingredients, is first put into the pan; then some 
weak caustic lye (specific gravity 1.05 to 1.08) is added, 
the mixture being agitated and gently warmed at first ; 
further quantities of lye, of increasing strength, being 
added from time to time, and the heating continued, until 
a kind of emulsion is formed. More fat (and resin, for 
yellow soap), and then more lye, are added from time to 
time, while the boiling is continued, until the proper 
quantities and proportions of each have been introduced, 
and the saponification or action of the alkali upon the fat 
is complete, 

The next step in the process is the separation of the 
soap from the mass of the liquor—a separation or parting 
which is commonly made by the addition of about ten 
pounds of common salt for every 100 pounds of fatty mat- 
ter employed. Soap, being insoluble ia strong saline solu- 
tions, separates in a nearly pure condition, floating to the 
top of the liquor. The layer of soap may be drawn off, 
still melted or fused, at this stage of the operation, and 
separated by further heating into a clean portion and a 
mottled portion ; or, the more usual plan may be adopted, 
of running off the spent water and saline liquor below, 
leaving the soap in the pan, to be afterward treated in the 
following way : 

To the soap is added some lye, and the whole is once 
more heated. Then the mixture is allowed to settle for 
some hours, or even days, to drop the excess of lye and to 
deposit the colored impurities, called ‘‘nigre.” Next, the 
liquor is run off to be used in the next charge ; while the 
soap, which now contains more water than before, and a 
slight excess of alkali, is cast in iron frames or molds, 
and, when cold, cut into blocks or bars by means of wires, 
The following kinds of soap may be distinguished : 

1. White or curd soap, made chiefly from tallow. 

2. Yellow soap, into the ingredients of which resin enters, 

8. Mottled soap, which contains gray or brown patches of impu- 
rities, chiefly sulphide and oxides of iron. 

4. Castile or Marseilles soap, formerly made with good olive 
oll, and now prepared with lower qualities of that oil, with olive 
fat, and with cotton-seed and cheaper oils. The mottling is often 
produced in this soap, and in English mottled soap, by the use of 
a crude lye of caustic soda, containing sodium sulphide, and tho 
addition of a little green vitriol solution. 

5. Silicate of soda soaps, containing much water, or soluble al- 


_kaline silicate, and also a high percentage of water. ° 


6 Fancy or toilet soaps, of many sorts, yet differing but slightly 
in composition. They are usually prepared from curd soap, by 
remelting and skimming it, ote. 
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Perfumed soaps, for instance, are curd soaps remelted, 
with additions of fragrant essential oils, or those of berga- 
mot, caraway, citronella, etc. In most cases coloring mat- 
ters are also introduced, so as to make the product more 
pleasing to the eye. Glycerine soap contains, or should 
contain, a considerable amount of glycerine, and is gener- 
ally in the liquid form. Petroleum soap contains a little 
dark-colored native rock oil or petroleum, while from five 
to twenty per cent. of crystallized carbolic acid is intro- 
duced into what is called carbolic soap. 

Transparent soap is usually made by dissolving curd 
soap in its own weight of spirits of wine, adding sowe per- 
fume, allowing impurities to settle, distilling off some of 
the spirit and pouring the smooth and strong solution into 
molds. 

Pure soap, as it comes from the pan, is known jin Eng- 
lish soapworks as ‘‘genuine pale”; it contains, when quite 
fresh, about seven per cent. of soda, sixty-three per cent. 
of fatty matters and thirty per cent. of water. By keep- 
ing, it becomes drier, and therefore stronger. 

A good svap for domestic use, in its usual condition when 
offered for sale, should be firm to the touch, and contain, 
in one hundred purts, not more than ten of soda or twenty- 
five of water. It should contract but slightly, and that 
uniformly, when drying, and no efflorescence should ap- 
pear upon it when kept in a dry place; this latter test 
being specially applicable to soaps which aro intended to 
come in contact with the buman skin, as the efflorescence 
shows the presence of too much alkali, which not only acts 
powerfully on the skin, but destroys the fibre of textile 
goods. In making such soaps, the use of bone-fat, of 
essence of mirbane (nitro-benzole) and of such coloring 
matters as arsenical and copper-green, and of magenta, 
etc., should be avoided. 

Brown Windsor soap, one of the most popular toilet 
soaps, was formeily made with a soap formed from tallow, 





| usually very impure. 





two parts; olive oil, one part; oils of bergamot, cumin, 
thyme, and caraway being added to impar: u« scent, and 
brown umber and ochre to give color. lt is now often 
made from curd soap, by perfuming it and adding burnt 
sugar to give the brown hue; while other oils and fats be- 
side those named above are often employed as the basis of 
its preparation. Cocoanat oil, for instance, 1s much used 
in lieu of the more valuable fatty matters, us, besides its 
cheapness, it makes a hard soap, which still remains firm 
and solid, even when an unusually high percentage of 
water hag been incorporated with it. 

The best suaving soap is made with oleic acid and potas- 
sium carbonate. Soft soaps are essentially potassium 
oleate, but as they are not ‘‘ parted,” thut is, they contain 
all the glycerine and the constituents of the lye, they are 
They are made by boiling fish oils, 
seal and whale oils, rape, hemp, linseed, and other vege- 
table oils, with a lye, not of caustic soda, but of caustic 
potash ; a little tallow being added in some cases to pro- 
duce a speckled appearance in the finished product known 
as “figging,” from its resemblance to the seeds of figs. 
The process of boiling is conducted in the same way as 
with the hard soaps previously described, only the mixture 
of lye and fatty matters, when sapouiticatiou is complete, 
is merely boil-d down, with constant stirr ny, till much of 
the water has evaporated. When frotuing has ceased, 
very large bubbles, which often overlap each other, form 
on the liquid, and then the liquid is suid to “ talk”—a 
sign of the completion of the process, 

Soft soap generally contains not only much glycerine, 
but an excess of alkali, and, being made from fish oils and 
other matters having an offensive smell, is used chiofly as 
a cleansing material in manufactures, such as that of 
woolen stuffs. The percentage of water in it is much 
higher than that found in hard soaps, being seldom less 
than 35 parts per 100, and often amounting to half tho 
weight of the soap. 

In some cheaper kinds of soft soap, water glass, sili- 
cious earth, or china clay, is introduced, but good qua':- 
ties are made from such materials as gallipoli oil (a low 
quality of olive oil), and clean potashes alone. There isa 
growing tendency to add other and less costly materials, 
however; but if soaps were sold under a guarantee of 
approximate composition, so far as alkali, fatty acids, and 
water, were concerned, the value of the article might be 
better estimated by the purchaser than it can often be 
now. In some cases, these new muterials added to soap 
for fulling purposes render ijt more effective, and must in 
so far be regarded 
as improvements. 

Under this head 
we may sometimes 
reckon the use of 
sodium aluminate, 
of water-gluss, of 
the mucilage of 
Iceland moss ; this 
latter being a com- 
mon seaweed, in 
which there is an 
abundance of a 
gummy substance 
closely allied to 
the mucilage oc- 
curring in linseed. 

In general, the 
soap should be se- 
lected with refer- 
ence to the objects 
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intended to be cleansed by it. What is an adulteration 
in one case is a benefit in another ; so that the fault is with 
the finder, and not with the original. 

Soaps are the salts of certain fatty acids which either 
occur in or may easily be made from tue natural oils and 
fats, Only the soaps of the alkalis, potash, soda and am- 
monia are soluble; but others may be tormed by the 
same kind of action, and some, such as lead soap, the 
soaps of zinc, manganese, copper, tin, mercury, silver and 
aluminium have been prepared for speci.l purposes in 
some of the minor arts and industries; while calcium or 
lime soap is formed whenever soap is used with hard 
water. Tne priucipal fatty acids are palmitic, stearic and 
oleic; but there are several others which ocour more 
rarely, bat still play a certain part in soap-making. If 
these acids were free in nature, it would be easy to com- 
bine them with the alkalis to form soaps ; but as they are 
generally in combination, it is necessary to liberate them 
before saponification can begin. In the ancient system of 
accomplishing this operation, the glycerine was thrown 
away ; but in modern times this substance is saved, and it 
has now become an important article of commerce. A 
most interesting article could be written on the uses cf 
glycerine alone, a majority of which have come up within 
a few years; we may mention nitro-glycerine and dyna- 
mite as being of peculiar importance. Soap-boiling has 
a'so led to the economical use of a large number of waste 
bodies, and has thus contributed to the wealth of nations. 

Before beginning the operations previously described, it 
is necessary tor the manufacturer to prepare various solu- 
tions, to bs subsequently mixed. About 2,000 pounds of 
artificial carbonate of soda, marking 34 to 38 degrees on 
the ‘scale, are mixed with 400 pounds of freshly burnt 
quicklime ; a double decomposition takes place ; the car- 
bonic acid of the soda goes to the lime, producing carbon- 
ate of lime, which settles to the bottom of the tank in an 
insoluble powder, while the caustic soda remains in solu- 
tion, and can bs drawn off os soon as it has become clear. 
The crude soap 18 delivered to the soap-maker in the form 
of blocks weighing about sixty pounds. The workmen 
place these on stone tables, where they aré broken up. 
The crude material has a gray cvlor, and is usually quite 
impure. The following analysis will show the general 
character of its constituents : 


ANALYSIS OF CRUDE SODA ASH. 


Soluble Portion. 
NE i cei e eh he keciet eeu eeeveess bab cone 5.00 
ER Scan wee onnkdabeudseebes< seheiben ‘ 28 00 
Ee Rn 9's: sscswacncsebsesevntnssesteeee’ 0.50 
Chloride of sodium. . ; hina hae lesw eke 2.00 
Ee eee .. 2.50 

Insoluble Portion, 
Oxysulphide of calcium,................. , eee 
No cievichicexaceskessuawsces® :ceacu ee 
Sulphide of iron......... . er ee rere eee -. 2,00 
PEE > kiGehaaxesds Ge Goveranniesees . .. 5.00 
IN ch ockhud tbsteoes er dhGhhbsGdbschunenasécsdaveukng 4.0) 
100.00 


The impure blocks are broken up into fragments about 
the size of a nut—the pieces must be neither too large nor 
too small, in order to admit of perfect separation aud lix- 
iviation. As soon as the soda is well broken up, the lime 
is slaked with a small quantity of water, and the mixture 
of the two materials is made in filters provided with double 
bottoms. In the course of twenty-four hours the lime 
will have transformed the carbonate into caustic soda—the 
liquor is decanted and the residues well washed, in order 
to cocure all of the suda. The caustic soda is then brought 








to « density according to the nature of the fatty matters or 
oils which it is proposed to saponify. It is not possible to 
accomplish the saponification by simply bringing the caus- 
tic soda in contact with the grease. ‘I'his operation, which 
can be easily performed on a small scale in the laboratory, 
is not found to work on a large scale. It seems to be ne- 
cessary in practice to have the first lye largely reduced 
with water. If this is not done, the mixture of the fats 
with the aikali is accomphshed with great difficulty. This 
is partly due to the great difference in specific gravity 
which exists between the two materials—a difference which 
is farther complicated by the effect of heat, It is there- 
fore necessary to begin operations by preparing an emul- 
sion—that is, a sort of commencement of combination 
between the oil and the alkali—by means of solutions 
which are adequately dilute. 

The first union of the oils and fats with the alkali is one 
of the most important steps in the process, and must 
always be conducted with great c.re. At Marseilles this 
operation is accomplished on a large scale in tanks built 
of masonry, and heated by coils of steam. The shepe and 
material of these boilers has been but slightly changed 
during the last two hundred years, Metallic boilers have 
been tried, but they were said to have the objection of 
cooling down too suddenly, and of thu. stopping opera- 
tions at a critical moment. Experience appears to have 
satisfied the manufacturers that the old form of furnace 
was satisfactory, and they bave been loath to try new ex- 
periments. In Enylaud and Belgium, and also near Paris, 
cast or wrought-iron boilers are universally employed. 
Tn the United States the boilers are made in three sections, 
the lower one of which is alone exposed to the action of 
the fire, and is so telescoped into the others that, in case 
it cracks, it can be removed and a new one replaced with- 
out tearing down the furnace. 

The vessel for making soap cannot be constructed in the 
same manner as a steam engine, In the latter the boiler 
is disposed in a manner to receive as much of the heat of 
the fuel as possible, but in the soap-boiler it is only tho 
bottom that can be heated ; for if the sides and top were 
also exposed to the fire, the fat would burn, and there 
would be great loss. 

Tbe introduction of stcam for heating the soap-boilers 
was & great improvement, but it was not done at once; it 
required tedious experiments and much loss before the 
system could be reduced to practice, At first the steam 
was directed into the mixture, but it was found that the 
water arising from the condensation of the steam so much 
diluted the lye that operations were impeded. Then coils 
were laid around the sides of the boiler; but here srose 
the inconvenience of unequal heating, and the system was 
finally adopted of confining the coil to the bottom. This 
disposition gives excellent results. The ebullition is pro- 
duced in all parts of the boiler, and the heating of the 
mass is so rapid that it scarcely requires more than half 
an hour to bring into active movement 10,000 pounds of 
soap ; while under the old plan of a naked fire, three or 
four hours were necessary to produce the same results. 
The heating by steam enables the manufacturer to accom- 
plish his work by means of a single fire-place and large 
steam generator, and there is thus a great saving of plant 
and of fuel The cost of the installation of the boilers 
and furnaces is so great, that it is only possible in large 
manufactories, Smaller works must confine themselves to 
open fire. 

To prepare the emulsion, the workmen pour the lyes 
into the vats and turn on the steam. As soon as the liquid 
begins to boil, 50 parts of olive oil, and 50 parts of seed 
oil are added under constant stirring. One operation at 
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Marseilles is composed of the enormous quantity of 20,000 
pounds of tut, and 26,000 pounds of lye. The mixture 
soon boils, as 1s shown by tufts of white vapor which rise 
to the top. These soon disappear, and the whole contents 
of the vat boil in a quiet and regular manner. 

What takes place in the vat is a purely chemical opera- 
tion. Tue caustic soda, which constitutes the lye in the 
presence of the fat, decomposes that material, forming an 
oleate or stearate of soda, otherwise known as soap; and 
the glycerine remains dissolved in the liquid and is often 
thrown away. The water is evaporated by the boiling, 
and the soap becomes more consistent, but is often neces- 
sary to add either more alkali or more fat, to secure the 
combination of all of the material. It is also during this 
stage of the operation that sulphate of iron, or other color- 
ing matter, 1s added to the mixture, 

As soon as the preparation of the emulsion is finished, 
the next step in the operation is to get rid of the excess of 
water. This is accomplished rather by chemical than by 
mechanical means, When we add common salt to an 
aqueous solution of soap, the soap is precipitated, as 
before stated, and the water remains es a supernatant 
liquid. The combination of fat and soda, which is soluble 
in pure water, is insoluble in brine, Advantage is taken 
of this property to operate the removal of the water. A 
workman pours the salt solution into the boiler by small 
quantities at a time, and another workman brings about 
perfect mixture by causing a plunger to rise and fall over 
the whole surface, As soon.as the contents of the vat 
have been brought in contact with the salt solution by 
active stirring, the further complete separation of the soap 
is accomplished by letting in a quantity of water. The 
soap being lighter than the water, floats on the top, and 
can thus be drawn off. As the water often contains some 
uncombined soda, it is used in further operations, The 
soap is even yet not finished, but has to be further boiled, 
in order to secure a perfect saponitication. Some lye js 
added, to get rid of all traces of water, and to secure the 
combination of all the material. 

It is during this stage of the operation that the marbling 
or coloring in stripes of the soap is accomplished. The 
peculiar striated appearance of the Marseilles soap is not 
effected purely as a matter of fashion and to please the eye. 
It has its practical advantage in the fact that only soaps of 
thirty to thirty-five per cent. water can be thus treated. 
More water would prevent the color from taking, and 
hence the stris are certificates of the good quality of the 
soap, a8 being free from water ; more than thirty per cent. 
water being regarded as excessive, 

As soon as the soap is finished, the still hot and liquid 
contents of the vat are drawn off and run into molds of 
various forms and fashions, usually made of stone. Inthe 
course of a few days it cools down and solidifies in these 
receptacles, and is ready to be cut up into bars, The cut- 
ting is accomplished by wires, rather than by knives, 
which would stick fast. After this is accomplished the 
bars are packed in boxes, ready for transportation. 

The manufacture of soft soap is conducted in a perfectly 
analogous manner, the chief difference being in the sub- 
stitution of potash for the soda. The tendency of the 
potash to absorb water keeps the soap in a liqnid condi- 
tion. Vustly more soda soap is made than potash soap, 
partly owing to the greater cheapness of the former 
alkali, 

We have not attempted to go into the de:cription of 
toilet soaps, as they differ only in a slight degree from the 
crude material, the principle of the manufacture. being the 
same, 

Enormous quantities of soap of every variety were shown 





at the Puris Exhibition of 1878, and the statistics of the 
trade published at that time exhibit proportions which 
ulmost surpass belief. The combined works of Marseilles 
yield an annual product of 110,000,000 pounds of soap. 
From this it can be seen that the industry is one of great 
importance to the prosperity of the nation. We must 
admit, without controversy, the truth of the saying of 
Liebig, that ‘‘Soap is the index of the civilization of a 
people.” 
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Sezs still the Christmas greens, and hears the echo of 
Christmas chimes, if opera-glasses have ears, The holi- 
days past, the holidays to come, have not lost a particle of 
their witchery. Prince Fortunatus, he of the wishing-cap 
and tho end'ess purse, has been the deity most often iu- 
voked during the holiday season just gone, 

The leading jewelry houses, declare that diamonds and 
rubies, emeralds and sapphires, have been ordered in such 
quantities, one would think, only nceded by those architects 
who strove to restore the missing wonders of Aladdin’s 
palace. The gorgeous display of ceramics has also been 
largely patronized by the milliofiaires. And added on to 
the Christmas season came the wedding of a daughter of 
our great millionaire, to whose corbeille was added the gift 
of a California millionaire—a superb vase of Sdvres, in an 
inlaid box of black wood and ivory, mother-of-pearl and 
malachite, the case itself such a gift as one monarch offers 
to another, 

Amid such splendors as these, Santa Claus was not ap- 
palled, but went about with the wooden toys and the pic- 
ture-books, which gave more ecstatic pleasure than all the 
jewels, to fresher souls, One pleasant feature of Christmas 
gifts in the later years has been the opening given to the 
industry of reduced ladies, who find a large market for 
their crewel embroidery, their china painting, and their 
charming illustrated books. Since Princess Beatrice sends 
forth a volume illustrated by her own regal hand, and takes 
the money for it, and gives the same to her favorite charity, 
even those half-enlightened people who bave deemed it 
beneath tho dignity of a lady to work may well get rid 
of this almost obsolete prejudice, One of the prettiest of 
the picture-books of the season is illustrated by Henry 
Richards, of Boston, the verses being written by his wife, 
who is a daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. With Kate 
Greenaway and Rosina Emmet to draw for them, the 
children of the present day can all*hope to grow up artists. 

Nor are the older people neglected in the ‘pretty 
picture-book” manufacture; many of the young artists 
home from Paris are devoting themselves to illustration. 
J. M. Mitchell deserves honorable mention for a cleverly 
illustrated book called ‘‘ The Summer School of Philosophy 
at Mount Desert,” in which the great lesson of flirtation 
is largely taught. The growth of art thus nearly accom- 
panies the vast increase of luxury and of material wealth 
which marks our present decade, The New York of 1872 
and of 1882 are fifty years, rather than ten ycars, apart. 
No greater landmark can be used than the holiday season, 
and we see, as we look back, that the tide was very low, 
as compared with to-day, in that not remote past. 

Even the White House, which remained stranded in 
bad taste, has felt the influence of this wave, The East 
Room is now in olive plush, olive brocade, lined with old- 
gold, ebony and bronz+; very good except for a brilliant 
and dreadful carpet, which the economists decided was 
too good to throw away. On such great topics do our 
political economists waste their giant intellects, It re- 
minds one of the royal household which is caricatured in 
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NEGROES MAKING PALM OIL AT WHYDAH. 





**Genevieve de Brabant,” where the queen hands out a great relief. The President’s rooms are tastefully pape*ed, 


coarse and a fine sheet for the same bed. However, we 


| 


frescoed, fresh carpeted and furnished, and the White 


must acknowledge that the Green Room at the White | House is clean, for which let the nation rejoice. The pub- 


House is now beautiful in fresh, delicate, spring-like tints, 
like a bed of wuttercups and daisies, with exquisite carpet, 


lic are no longer allowed to tramp over it, eat lunchecn 
in the East Room, or cut pieces out ot the curtains. It 


fresco, and double-cushioned ottomans, It has all the | is proper to protect the residence of the chief magistrate 
freshness of a young administration. It is full of hupe. from ‘‘the ravages of the curious.” 


The Blue Room is left in all its original coldness, ‘Lhe 


Red Parlor 
has, however, 
assumed a more 
home-like look, 
The Dining 
Room, with its 
monstrously 
ugly china, 
purchased by 
Mrs. Hayes, 
remains with 
nothing to re- 
deem it but 
the beautiful 
carved wood 
from  Cincin- 
nati, an! the 
superb Milton- 
ian Shield ; its 
windows open 
iuto the con- 
servatory, 
which is a 
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4 CEYLON OIL MILL, 





The public has had before it the question of the insanity 


of Guiteau, 
and has heard 
a remarkable 
testimony from 
Dr. Barker that 
there is no 
such thing 13 
** hereditary in- 
sanity.” From 
such learned 
lips this will 
carry great 
weight with it, 
and give com- 
fort to thou- 
sands of hearts, 
on whose fu- 
ture there may 
seem to hang & 
dark, propheti¢ 
cloud. The 
evidence in the 
past in the 
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experience of most of us would contradict this theory ; 
put, after all, may not ® nervous fear of insanity have 
sometimes proved its surest and most certain realization ? 
Perhaps there has veen a great deal of unnecessary un- 
easiness on this subject. ; : 

Society has been busy and gay with balls, evening. 
parties, conversaziones, which are interrupting the ‘‘ teas”; 
theatre parties, ladies’ lunches and dinners, weddings, 
etc. Teas are evi- 
dently not to be so 
fashionable as they 
were last Winter. 
The gayety was late 
fn coming, but it 
has opened at last 
brilliantly. Dane- 
ing classes amongst 
the very young are 
delightfully fre- 
quent, early and 
gay. Beautiful new 
houses are thrown 
open every day of 
the week. The 
opera dragged on 
its sleepy way to 
the close of Christ- 
mas week, and then 
wearily rolled off. 
Col. Mapleson has 
found us a patient 
and long - suffering 
people, and hus as- 
certained that any 
sort of prima donna 
will be taken if only 
Campanini, Galassi 
and Del Puente are 
in the cast. 

Perhaps the pret- 
tiest and most art- 
istic souvenir ever 
prepared for a the- 
atrical public was 
presented to the 
audience on the 
centennial night of 
“*Patience.” The 








grammes, in red 
letter-press ; outline 
drawings of the 
scenes, the whole 
held together with 
ribbons ; embellish- 
ed cover; a border 
in which the musi- 
cal staff and the 
notes of Bun- 
thorne’s «xsthetic 
song are made to 
do the usual duty of conventional forms; drawings of 
the lovely old musical instruments, whose archaic sim- 
plicity has served to throw out the Muse-like dress and 
the graceful attitudes of the love-sick maidens—all was 
in an elaborate degree the result of modern good taste 
and wsthetic excellence. 

Bunthorne’s resemblance to Whistler is most remark- 
able, Such a stage make-up has been seldom seen. It 








THE SOAP- BUBBLE, 





is pleasant to chronicle the success of this cleanly and 
amusiug opera bouffe. 

The return of Theodore Thomas to the baton again has, 
of course, been a great cvent to those who adhere to this 
master, rathér than to Dr. Damrosch. ‘Under which 
King, Bezonian? Speak or die.” There was an immense 
audience of Thomasites at the first rehearsal, and it proves 
that there are enough hearers for both, and no one need 
stay away from 
cither concert or 
rehearsal because of 
hatreds or musical 


quarrels, These 
great harmonists 
always quarrel. 


They need the re- 
lief of a little dis- 
cord. 

Meanwhile, al- 
though with change 
of captains, the 
great ‘Constitu- 
tion ”’ sails on. 

Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen succeeds Mr. 
Blaine without a 
single lurch of the 
cockboat. The 
marked individual- 
ity of Mr. Blaine, 
perhaps, gave people 
reason to fear that 
he would always be 
& prominent power 
in any administra- 
tion, as Mr. Glad- 
stone in England, 
M. Gambetta in 
France, and Prince 
Bismarck in Ger- 
many control and 
efface the men with 
whom they act. 
Prince Bismarck 
scarcely _ pretends 
that his colleagues 
are more than 
h i clerks. Monsieur 
eae Hi Gambetta has taken 

| 








ii unknown men, be- 
{| i | cause well - known 
ngs men would not serve 
; with him. Mr 
Gladstone alone has 
established his 
ascendency over tho 
acknowledged chiefs 
of the Liberal Party. 
{f Prince Bismarck 
were to retire, 
neither amongst his 
opponents nor his followers is there any one to whom 
public opinion could point as his successor. If Mr. 
Gladstone were to break down, there is no one inside the 
Liberal Party and outside the Cabinet who would be 
marked out as able to take his place. But if Gambetta 
and his colleagues were out of the way, each separate 
section of the Republican Party would furnish a Cabinet. 
So Republics seem to be doubly armed against a change 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 





of ministers. It would gratify the country if Senator 
Anthony, of Rhode Island, the most popular, socially, 
as he is one of the most distinguished, politically, of the 
party in power, were to be given a portfolio. 

New York has suffered much in the loss of distinguished 
citizens during the past month. 

Col. Heury G. Stevbins, known to all lovers of art, 
music, beauty and public spirit, was suddenly seized with 
apoplexy,and died in tue closing days of last year. Col. Ste- 
bins was the earliest friend of Miss Kellogg, and gave her 
her musical education. He was always the stanch friend 
of Charlotte Cushman. When the Opera-house was to be 
rebuilt it was to **the Colonel” that the task was given, 
to build an Opera-house ‘‘ without time or money.” This 
he accomplished, He became President of the Central 
Park Commission when its fortunes were at a low ebb, 
and he made the wilderness to blossom as the rose. No 
pablic or private charity appealed to him in vain. He 
was one of those old-fashioned citizens who believe in the 
duty of a citizen to the State, and never failed in his, 
After his death crowds of poor people came to his door, to 
ask if they could look upon his beloved face once more. 

One could scarcely ask for more fame than this. It 
reverses the cruel line, ‘‘ Their good is oft interred with 
their bones.” 

Dr. I. I. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, and a most accom- 
plished gentleman, has gone over to the majority. He 
never recoverel from ‘‘ that long vigil of unceasing cold”; 
his constitution was shattered by it. He would talk, how- 
ever, of his goddess, Science, like a lover, and could im- 
agine no greater bliss than to fight that weary battle over 
again with the monstrous powers of nature. The Arctic 
night had no terrors for this inquirer, and we can believe 
that the future holds for him that bright dawn that lasts 
for ever. 

We are glad to chronicle the opening of Wallack’s The- 
atre, which is a dream of beauty. Modern art and lavish 
expenditure have gone hand-in-hand with the most con- 
summate taste. As the ever-popular and most finished 
actor of the American stage, Lester Wallack, made his bow 
to the public in his sphere, there was a universal and 
most tremendous acknowledgment of gratitude to a 
public benefactor. It is not too much too say that Lester 
Wallack has raised the status of his profession, socially, 
more than any actor who has lived in New York. Where, 
now, are the old edicts against the player? From what 
club, or social gathering, or Christian church, is he shut 
out? It is the man, and the woman, and not the profes- 
sion, which exalts or debases. ; 

A very great pleasure is it, too, to turn the Op:ra-gluss 
toward the ‘‘ Lights o’ London,” with its splendid sets of 
scenery, ils moving and pathetic incidents, and its admir- 
able acting, 

With their usual generosity, the actors finished the 
work necessary to the completion of the Poe Memorial, 
and now the bronze bas-relief of the most original, and 
the most unhappy, cf men, will soon g:ace the Poet's 
Corner of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 

A sTRANGE phenomenon was recently observed at Emerson, 
near Lake Winnipeg. A dark cloud formed of myriads of winged 
biack ants passed over the place from east to west. When it de- 
ecended, the ground overa large area was covered an inch deep 
with the insects. 

In the recently published “ History of Lynn, Massachusetts,” 


the following occurs: “1716.— Extraordinary darkness at noon- 
day October 2Ist; dinner tables lighted.” ‘1780.- Memcrable 


dark day May 19th; houses lighted as at night.” 











A pretty fair judgment as to adulteration of a sample of tea 
can be arrived at by asimple process. ‘This is based on the ex- 
traction of the theine contained in tea; and ascertaining the per- 
centage of theine extracted from a known weight of tea. ‘Tea 
contains from a half to five per cent. of theine. ‘Ihe way to pro- 
ceed is to weigh out about 140 grammes of the samplo of tea, and 
boil with 2 litres of distilled water in a glass beaker; allow the 
infusion to boil for five minutes; then add to the infusion a small 
quantity of glass (reduced to a fine powder) and magnesic oxide, 
Keep this mixture in strong ebullition for about twenty or twenty- 
five minutes; at the same time occasionally stirring with a glass 
rod. Again, add 250 c.c. of water, and boil for fifteen minutes 
longer. The aqueous extract is now to be evaporated very care- 
fully to complete dryness. The residue left on evaporation is to 
be treated three or four times with rectified ethy)lic ether by 
means of Payen’s percolator. ‘three or four treatments with ether 
generally suffice to remove all the theine. ‘The last portions of the 
ethereal washings when evaporated should leave no residuo, 
These ethereal solutions are to be gently heated, aud then allowed 
to evaporate in a shallow dish of known weight. The solid re- 
maining is the pure alkaloid theine. The dish and its contents are 
now weighed. The weight of the dish and the theine, minus the 
weight of the dish alone gives, of course, the weight of the theine, 
From this the percentage of theine in the original weight of tea can 
be ascertained by means of simple proportion. If the percentage 
is less than a half per cent., you may conclude that the sample 
has been either adulterated with foreign leaves (which can easily 
be recognized under the microscope) or the leaves have been cx- 
hausted. 

THEATKICAL TELEPHONES AND Dioscopes.— Wonders will never 
cease. By ald of the dioscope, an ingenious instrument brought 
for the fist time to public notice during the Parisian electrical 
congress, patrons of the drama who are reluctant to leave their 
comfortable firesides and temporarily revolutionize all their do- 
mestic arrangements in order to attend theatrical performances in 
loco, will henceforth be enabled to see as well as hear their favor- 
ite operatic and histrionic artists without stirring a yard from 
home. ‘The apparatus consists of a small “ objective” oes fixed 
up in a position commanding the stage of no matter what theatre, 
and connected by an electric wire with a diminutive white glass 
plate, which may be framed and set in the panel of a privato 
drawing-room, however distant from the playhouse in question, 
Total darkness having been obtained in the room faratehed with 
a dioscope, a perfect picture of the stage, its scenerv, actors, etc., 
faithful in color and absolutely reproducing the whole perform. 
ance, will become visible upon the surface of the glass plate.” 
Supplemented by a telephone communicating with the theatre, 
the dioscope will therefore enable its owner to spend his evening 
at the opera in a dressing-gown and slippers, if such be his ideal 
of comfort, seated in an easy chair within hail of his lait de poule et 
bonne de nuit. To those, and their name is legion, who detest pre- 
mature dinners, hurried dressing, and a couple of hours’ cabbing 
“there and back” as the hitherto inevitable concomitants of a 
visit to the play, the condition of things rendered feasible by tho 
invention of the dioscope will present itself as a tru'y blissful .d- 
dition to their pleasure resources. 


A ReMaARrkaBLe Trer.—The following {s from a letter sent by 
Thomas de Hoghton, | ieutenant, R.N., of Woifreton Kirk, } lla, 
Hull, and published in his report on the Torres #traits Pearl Shell 
Fishery. “ Whilst writing of ‘vorres Straits, I should like to men- 
tion a somewhat curious tree 1 saw on one side of the islands 
there, which, though probably known to science, would, I think, 
be new to most of your readers While lying in H. M.’s schooner 
Be gle off the island in question, I was told by a white man resi- 
dent there, thet there was a tree there which took bones up to its 
upper and all its branches, and walking over one afternoon to see 
this tree, I certainly sawa large tree, I suppose quite thirty feet or 
more in height, with the extremities of all its branches and twigs 
covered with bones, apparently adhering to them. My informant 
told me that as the tree stood close outside some huts, they no- 
ticed that bones thrown under it were taken up (bv, I believe, its 
leaves) in some way, so they always threw bones there afterward, 
and the result was the tree was laden with them when I saw it. 
It was quite impossible they could be placed there by human 
agency, I think, as many were on the extremes of too slender 
branches to bear any weight, and I have no reason to doubt the 
statements of the white men residing on the island; and should 
Mr. Moff, of Plymouth, son of a warrant officer, residing there, 
seo this, Ll am sure he would confirm it.” 


Errect oF GREEN IN PaInTEeD Wrnnows.—I noticed to-day a 
curious effect in the east windows of Old Upton Church, which 
may interest artists among your readers, and of which I should 
be glad to see any explanation, The pattern isin small, regular 
pieces in which a strong red is prevalent, especially in the ribbon 
round the edge. Green is, perhaps, the least represented in area. 
At all events, generally, red largely prevails over green. ‘Tho 
latter is not over-brilliant. Ata distance of ten feet the general 
effect is red. At that distance I seo the — sharply, and 
green is not at all obtrusive, At the length of the church, say fiity 
feet off, I cannot distinguish the pattern. and the whole window 
looks a thin, watery green haze; the bright-red margin is inap- 
preciable. 


Richmond,(Eng.), October 12. 


Tae Future Rariway Sieerer.— Now that Bessemer steel rails 
are coming into general use, the marked disparity between tho 
life of a steel rail and that of a wooden sleeper has bec: me very 
much more apparent. The question of the substitution of iron 
sleepers has receivéd considerable attention, and a paper on this 


W. J. HerscHet. 
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. important subject has already been read and discussed by Mr. 
charles Wood, Later experience hus shown the correctness of the 
views expressed as to the necessity of a more durable material 
than wood. Mr. Webb, of Crewe, has lately been directing his at- 
tention to the construction of bessemer steel sieepers, which bid 
fair, from the result of their behavior in the road, to supply what 
is alone wanted to afford the necessary amount of strength, dura- 
bility and safety to the permanent substructure of the main line 
of railway in every country. Between tne steel sleeper and the 
seats of the chairs is interposed a stout paper packing, the effect 
of which when the chairs rock up, besides contributing to the 
elasticity of the substructure, effectually prevents any jar or noise. 


Dr Kauiscuer, who has been experimenting on selenium 
cells for the pees pa confirms the observations of Adams and 
Day that light may in certain cases set up in these cells a photo- 
electromotive force; the cell becoming its own battery. The same 
experimenter draws attention to a curious point-namely, that the 
sensitiveness of selenium culls to light is often greater in cells of 
high resistance than in those in which, by annealing. the resist- 
ance has been greatly reduced A single cell kept for some 
months gradually lessened in resistance, while becoming less sen- 
sitive to light. These anomaties Dr. Kalischer attributes to the 
allotropic modifications through which the substance passes, the 
want of homogeneity accounting also for the photo-electromotive 
forces observed. 


A CHEeMIcaL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Livinc AND DEAD ProOTO- 
PLAS 1.—From various experiments (chiefly with —— of 
plants, also with Infusoria) Herren Loew and Bokorny find 
( Pfliiger’s Arch.) that living protoplasm possesses, in an eminent 
degree, the property of reducing the noble metals from solutions, 
and that this property is lost when death occurs. ‘It may wel 
be inferred,” say the authors, “that the mysterious phenomenon 
denoted by the name of ‘ Life’ depends essentially on these re- 
ducing atom-groups. In the present state of science we explain 
these ‘groups in motion,’ these springs of life phenomena, as 
aldehyde groups, but would by no means exclude some different 
and better mode of explanation,” 


SuN-borNING.—Is tho appearance called ‘ sunburnt,” which 
we acquire after exposure to the sun’s light and heat, due to the 
action of the former or the latter, and if tne latter, is it due to the 

resence ef “ osmozone,” the substance which gives cooked meat 
ts brown color, or is it due to a chemical change in the juices of 
the skin ? 
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A YounG man from the country saw steam fire-engines work- 
ing at a conflagration upon his visit to the city, and asked his 
father, “ What in thunder makes ’em heat the water by steam to 
put fire out with | Cold water's a darn sight better.” : 


“‘ Wuy are you late ?” asked an Austin schoolteacher of a little 
girl, who hung her head and said: “ We have got a little baby at 
our house” ‘Do not let it happen again,” said the teacher, 
flercely, and the little girl said she would not, and took her seat. 


Tue bride was led up tho broad aisle, 
Gut up in the most killing staisle, 
When asked if she’d be 
A true wife to he 
She promptly replied, “I should smaisle.”’ 


Wuattne —A boy in the country told one of his playmates that 
he was getting ready to run away tosea. Several months after- 
ward the boys met, and the playmate wanted to know if tho other 
had been at sea. “ Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘I was found out, and 
went on a whaling expedition with my father.” 


Tue great excitement among the school children of New Haven 
just now is vaccination. ‘See here, my little man,’’ said the at- 
tending physician, “ you were vaccinated yesterday. What did 
you come again to-day for?” ‘Oh,” and he gbuffied his too 
around on the floor, ‘‘ I wanted to hear the girls screech.” 


Tat Parnt.— Ahything new or fresh this morning ?” a re- 
porter asked, in a railway office. “ Yes,” replied the lone occu- 
pant of the apartment. ‘ What is it ?” asked the reporter, eagerly 
whipping out his note-book. “* That paint you are leaning against.” 
That railway man {is now in the hospital, and that reporter is in 
jail. 

A 1iTTLE boy said at the breakfast-table, “Pa, I want some 
milk.” ‘* 1s that the way to ask for anything ?” inquired the ag- 
giieved parent. The child hung his head. ‘“‘ How have you been 
told to ask 7” was the next inquiry. “ Pa,” said the young ex- 
tenuator, in a subdued voice, “it makes my throat sore to say 
‘Please.’” 


BABY’S APPEAL, 


“What makes I ery, and folks say Ize naughty ?” 
Cause stomach ache, and sour in my mouffy; 
Cause, too, can’t seep, and worms bites ze belly; 
“ Fever” za say; feel like I was jelly. 

Guess your babies cry, Dick and Victoria. 

When mammas gone, and don’t have (asTorra. 
“You're right, they fairly yoll,” There Uncle Cy; 
Cousin Frank have CasToria, he don't ery. 











Cyrnicus, who does not believe in the tonic virtues of iron 
waters, says that the steel springs of a carriage furnish him with 
ali the toning up that he wants, 


Sue: “ Why don't you grow a mustache, Edwin? You would 
look so much better.” He: “ Well, but 1 don’t want one. I’ve 
a pair of cricketer’s whiskers.” She: “Cricketer's whiskers! 
What are they ?” He: “ Eleven on each side, dear.” 


Curran told an anecdote of an Irish Parliament man, who was 
boasting in the House of Commons of his attachment to trial by 
i. “Mr. Speaker, by the trial by jury I have lived, and by the 

lessing of God with the trial by jury I will die.” Curran sat near 
him, and whispered, audibly: “ Why, Jack, do you mean to be 
hanged ?” 

A prize show of parrots was held in the north of England. 
After many others had been brought forward in front of the 
judges, one bird, on having its cover removed, won the prize by 
acclamation. Looking around onthe company in which it had been 
so suddenly introduced, it exclaimed: “ By Jove! what a lot of 
parrots |” 

CHILDREN AND Foors Speak THE TruTH.—A mercenary little 
boy overheard a conversation between his parents, concerning a 
wedding that was soon to come off, and recalled the subject at fre 
breakfast-table the next morning by asking the following ques- 
tion: ‘* Papa, what do they want to give the bride away for? Can't 
they sell her ?” 

A NEGRO boy, who professed to be dreadfully afraid of the 
cholera, took to the woods to avoid it, and there was found asleep. 
Being asked why he went to the woods, he said, “ ‘lo pray.” “ But 
how is it you went to sleep ?” asked the overseer. ‘ Don’t know, 
massa, ’zactly,” responded the darkey, “but ’spect I must have 
overprayed myself.’ 


Natorr’s Perrection.—A guide is showing off a remarkable 
echo to a band of tourists inthe Pyrenees. ‘ You will observe. 
ladies and gentlemen,” he says, with rapture, “ how the sound is 
repeated from rock tu rock, from crag to crag, and especially how 
beyond the frontier the echo replies with a perfectly distinguish- 
able Spanish accent!” 


IpLe Curtosity.—A prisoner, who has been convicted at least 
a dozen times, is placed in the dock. ‘‘ Your worship, I should 
like to have my case postponed for a week. My lawyer is ill.” 
“But you were captured with your hands in this man’s pocket. 
What can your counsel say in your defense ?”’ “ Precisely so, yer 
honor; that is what I am curious to know.” 


Doas, more so, perhaps, than any other animals, are capable 
of the strongest attachments. In this respect it is not too much 
to say their emotional nature is almost human. Scarcely a day 

asses that we do not see instances of these strong ties, particu- 
arly inthe suburbs, where they usually consist of an old tin pan 
through the agency of a piece of twine to the canine’s tail. . 


Not Surprisina.—Two soldiers met the other day in a garrison 
town One of them asked the other: “ Did you hear about Jim 
Archibald ?” “No; what about him?” “ He was walking about 
town last week when a man fell off a scaffolding on him, and 
killed him as dead as Julius Cesar.” ‘ Well, it doesn’t surprise 
= tho least. When I saw him last Summer he wasn’t looking 
well.’ 

“Your mind is in a twilight state,” observed the good man. 
*“You cannot differentiate the grains of mistrust from the mole- 
culos of a reasonable confidence. You are traveling the border 
land, the frontier between tne paradise of faith and the arctic 
rogions of incredulity. You are an agnostic.” ‘ Divil a bit,” said 
Pat, with mingled amazement and indignation, “I’m a Dimmy- 
erat; ivery inch o’ me,’ 


GRANDPA’S WHYSKERS, 


Grandpa likes to kiss wee Sallie; 
She says no; 

Says his whiskers, thick and bushy, 
Prick her so, 


Grandpa’s head is soft and shiny 
On the top, 7 

Where the hair began to thin, and 
Would not stop. 


Grandpa kisses; Sallie questions; 
So ’tis said, 

“ Grandpa, why not put your whiskers 
On your head ?” 


Tere has been a great deal of bad feeling between two Gal- 
veston families; hence there was much surprise when they inter- 
married. A friend, in speaking to the father of the bride, asked 
if the families had made friends. ‘Not a bit of it. I hate every 
bone in my son-in-law’s body.” “ Why did you let him marry 
your daughter, then ?” ‘To get even with him,” was the prompt 
reply ; “I guess you don’t know the girl's mother as well as I 

0.” 


A Lonpon merchant sent a number of bills for collection to an 
attorney at Birmingham. One of them was against a man named 
Maweombe, who was dead, and the attorney sent back the bill with 
the endorsement, ‘‘ Mawcombe’s dead,” on the back of it. Several 
months later he received another lot of bills from the same estab- 
lishment, and among them was one against Mawcombe, which the 
attorney sent back with the endorsement, “‘Mawcombe is still 
dead.” 
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PRISCILLA, THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 
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PRISCILLA, THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 











